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HOBBES ON GOVERNMENT 1 

Notwithstanding the unpopularity, amounting 
almost to infamy, with which his name was long, 
and in some measure is still, surrounded, Ilobbos has 
a right to be considered as the father of modern 
English philosophy, and indeed as the f jther of that 
great school of thought which at present has posses- 
sion of the greater part of the intelligence of Europe. 
Hobbes leads straight to Locke, and in some parti- 
culars goes beyond him. Locke was the teacher of 
Berkeley. Berkeley was the master of Hume. In 
Hume are to be found the germs — and highly de- 
veloped germs they are — of the most valuable part 

^ Philosophical MiuU'incnts concerning Oovcrnnicnt and So- 
ciety ; or, a Dissertation concerning Man i^ his several Hahitudes 
and Mespects as the Member of a Society ^ first secular and then 
sacred. Containing the Elements of Civil Politic in the Agree- 
ment which it hath both with Natural and Divine %aw8, in 
which is demmistrated both what the Origin of Justice is^ and 
wherdn the Essence of Christian lieligion doth consist ; together 
\}ith the Nature^ Limits^ and Qualifications both of Pediment 
and Subjection. Thomas Hobbes. 1651. 
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of Comte, and the leading doctrines of the school of 
which Bentham, Austin, and James and John Mill 
are the most conspicuous members. Nay, in a sense, 
Hume was the progenitor of Kant, for Kant’s con- 
cessions in the negative direction were made to satisfy 
Hume’s speculations, and his positive doctrines were 
meant to act as fortifications against them. Hobbes, 
again, must have taken much of the tone of his mind 
from his master (in the literal sense of the word), 
Bacon ; and thus wo have an unusually distinct 
catena of philosophy for very nearly three hundred 
years, from Bacon to our own days. 

Hobbes, like other writers of his day, is much 
more often talked about than studied, and it may be 
doubted whether the true character of his doctrines, 
and their relatiofi to some of the most vigorous 
forms of modern speculation, is as well understood as 
it deserves to be. In illustration of this subject we 
propose to examine shortly some of the leading pro- 
positions of one of the most characteristic of his 
books — his treatise on the general principles of 
Government. It cannot, of course, be fully under- 
stood in all its connections without reference to other 
parts of the author’s works and theories ; but it forms 
a connected whole in reference to one of the principal 
subjects of human thought, and affords one of the 
best specimens of its author’s turn of mind. 

Notwithstanding its elaborate title - page, the 
treatise on Government is very short. It consists 
only of about 360 small 8vo pages, but its brevity is 
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the result of the sternest and most resolute compres- 
sion, and the consequ8nco is that reading fl i3 like 
reading mathematics. Unless you stop to think at 
almost every sentence, the impression derived from 
it is nearly worthless. Indeed, a person must be 
very familiar both with the subject and the author 
who gets much benefit from a single reading. 

The difficulty arises not only from the mathematical 
closeness of the thought, but from the character of the 
thought itself. It belongs to a past age, and proceeds 
upon assumptions which few understand, and with 
which fewer still can be expected to sympathise. 
Hobbes’s writings are an admirable illustration of 
the fact that there is a slow but real progress in« 
moral philosophy. He is half ancient and half 
modern. He has, as it were, cracked t!ie shell of the 
old methods of inquiry, but he has not completely 
freed himself from the old terminology. He speaks, 
for instance, in the terms of Roman law, but he obvi- 
ously saw and felt the fundamental problems which 
the Roman lawyers never even tried to solve, and of 
which the solution is still by no means completely 
ascertained. 

‘Suum cuique tribuere’ was the end which the 
Roman lawyers proposed to themselves, assuming 
that there were some independent means of finding 
out what ‘ suum ’ meant. In a certain sense, they 
succeeded in this undertaking. They found a prac- 
tical solution of the question, which was no doubt 
one of the greatest monuments of practical Sagacity 
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ef er erected, but they did not solve the speculative 
difficulfy. They hardly seem* to have felt it. 

This was Hobbes's starting-point When I applied 
my thoughts to the investigation of natural justice I 
was presently advertised, from the very word justice 
(which signifies a steady will of giving every one his 
own),' [this is a translation of the first words of the 
Institutes], * that my first inquiry was to bo whence 
it proceeded that any one should call anything rather 
his own than another man's.' The whole of his book 
is meant as an answer to this and analogous ques- 
tions. It naturally, and indeed inevitably, assumes 
the way of thinking of his own generation, and this 
makes it very difiScult at times to follow the argu- 
ment in an entirely satisfactory manner. It is indeed 
necessary, in 6rder to do so, to neglect a good many 
forms of expression, and to try to recast the book in 
a modern form. When this operation has been per- 
formed, the general result is to the following effect. 

The general problem, as Hobbes seems to have 
conceived it, was to analyse society as he saw it, by 
showing the relation and dependence of its various 
parts, and /whence inferring the conditions on which 
its permanence depends. 

One observation 'arises on this point which shows 
the difference between the old and new schools of 
political hnd moral speculation. Such an inquiry as 
Hobbes undertook would in these days be considered 
as essentially historical. The inquiry would be as to 
the meaAs by which, in point of fa%t and history, 
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society grew up. T]ie ^book would open with specu- 
lations on cave men and kitchen middens, anS would 
go on to the investigation of the different written 
records of the human race. 

The advantages of this way of treating such ques- 
tions have been so often pointed out that we need not 
discuss them ; but some injustice is often done to the 
older method, and its value is so much underrated, 
and so frequently altogether denied, that it is worth 
while to observe, not only that in Hobbes’s days the 
necessary materials for the historical mode of treat- 
ment did not exist, but also that the breadth and 
generality of the views which were derived from the 
other method were of the greatest value as a step in* 
speculation. 

Philosophical history would* hardly have been 
possible without the impulse given to historical 
inquiry by such theories as those of Hobbes, Locke 
and Kousseau. Moreover, as analogies and hypo- 
theses, these theories have a great independent value. 
Society was certainly not founded on an original com- 
pact, but the theory that it was, and the effort to 
view it in that light, taught us a variety of things 
which we should not otherwise have discovered. 

The main results of this analj^sis are embodied in 
the following definitions of the terms most commonly 
employecl in political speculation. Libefty is an 
absence of the ‘restraints and hindrances of motion.’ 
Dominion is coercive power exercised by and through 
laws. A law Us ‘the speech of him who* by right 
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commands something to other^ to be done or omitted/ 
Eight is defined somewhat obscurely, and Hobbes is 
not quite consistent in his use of the word. His de- 
finition is, ‘that liberty which every man hath to 
make use of his natural faculties according to right 
reason.* ‘Eight reason in the state of nature' is 
every man's own reason; in a state of society, the 
reason of the sovereign. Good and Evil ‘ are names 
given to things to signify the inclination or aversion 
of them by whom they were given.' 

These are the fundamental definitions of the book, 
but they are scattered about in various parts of it, 
and until they are extracted and brought into one 
*^view the want of them causes a good deal of obscurity. 
By their help it becomes easy, with a little rearrange- 
ment and alteration bf language, to translate Hobbes's 
theories into a form in which they become intelligible 
to modem readers, and capable of being estimated 
at their true value. 

The statement would be as follows : If no one or 
more men had the power of issuing to others such 
commands as appeared reasonable to themselves, there 
would be no such thing as society amongst men. 
Every one would be able to make whatever use he 
pleased of whatever faculties he possessed, and the 
only guide which he would have for the regulation 
of his conduct would be his own notions of what it 
was desirable for him to do. The existence of that 
kind of commands which we call laws is what stands 
between us and this state of things, \^ich would be 
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a state of general c(jnfusion. This appears to be the 
true interpretation of the well-known paradox l!haB the 
state of nature is a state of war — a most inoffensive 
and perfectly true proposition which became offensive 
only by the way in which it was put. 

The next question is, How is one man or body of 
men enabled to give commands to other men, when 
the mere natural strength of individuals differs 
so little that, for practical purposes, the degree of 
strength possessed by each may be considered as being 
equal ? This power can be given only by the com- 
bination of numerous persons for the purpose of 
creating a fund of power, and investing a single 
person or set of persons with the possession of it.« 
Inasmuch as no agreement on the part of others can 
increase the strength of any miftcles 6r the activity 
of any brain, the power of the ruler will ultimately 
be found to be constituted by the common resolution 
of the bulk of the subjects to maintain it. 

When the grounds of this resolution are searched 
into, it will be found to rest on the ground of con- 
sistency. If the power transferred were resumed, its 
resumption would, of course, be resisted, and that 
resistance would produce a return to the state of con- 
fusion for the purpose of avoidtng which the power 
itself was originally set up. ‘ A person so acting,’ says 
Hobbes, ^ falls into no less contradiction than he who 
in the schools is reduced to an absurdity.’ The powers 
of the ruler are thus supreme and irrevocable, and 
their possession and exercise constitute \i8minion. 
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Now dominion and liberty are mutually exclusive, and, 
as rlglAis are no more than ascertained and definite 
branches of liberty, it follows that they are constituted 
by law, which is the will of the ruler ; that as against 
the ruler no one can have any rights, inasmuch as 
the existence of rights is dependent on the ruler’s 
will ; and that the ruler lies under no duties towards 
his subjects, for duties are the correlatives of rights ; 
nor towards other rulers, for, as regards them, he is 
absolute and independent. 

It would be a great injustice to Hobbes to suppose 
that he denied the existence or obligation of morality. 
On the contrary, he strongly urges it on rulers as 
^ well as on their subjects. Morality is, according to 
his view, the law of God. He draws out at length a 
scheme of molality,* or the laws of nature, of which 
he enumerates twenty; but those, he observes, are 
not properly laws, because they are not commands, 
except in so far as and inasmuch as ‘they are de- 
livered by God in holy Scriptures ’ ‘ for the 

sacred Scripture is the speech of God commanding 
over all things by greatest right.’ 

This is ,the foundation of Hobbes’s theory of 
government. In his own language it takes a form 
which is open to sdme objection, and looks highly 
paradoxical. The commonest objection to it is in 
his use of the words ‘right’ and ‘contract,’ which 
we have intejationally avoided as much as possible in 
the summary of his views given above. His use of 
these terms no doubt lays him open %o the charge* 
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which has been fr^iiently brought against him, of 
making contract the foundation of law, andTlaw the 
foundation of contract ; but we think that those who 
will take the pains to try to understand his real 
meaning, will feel that the awkwardness, though un- 
doubtedly real, lies rather in expression than in 
thought. 

Hobbes appears to have understood by a contract, 
not merely an agreement, but a positive alteration, 
by two parties of their respective positions, with a 
view to their common advantage. I have a loaded 
pistol, and you have a dagger. If, in consideration 
of your throwing the dagger into a river, I fire the 
pistol in the air, it is obvious that our positions aref 
altered, however much wc may both wish afterwards 
for the status qm ante. 

In this sense it is perfectly true that all society 
rests on compact, and also that the compact on which 
it rests is irrevocable except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances — as, for instance, if a great majority of the 
persons affected agreed to revoke it ; and even then 
they might be unable to do so. The truth is, that 
Hobbes expressed in the language of his own time 
the doctrines of a later age, and tried to discuss in 
that language problems which ii? his time were very 
indistinctly conceived. 

If his J)ook were written in our days, it Aight well 
be entitled ‘ An Essay on Political StatiH/ Its funda- 
mental assumption is the continuous existence of an 
estolishod go^rnment in a state of stable eqCiifibrium; 
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and this, we think, is the truc^ explanation of its 
author’s absolutism. The existence of a stable govern- 
ment is his postulate throughout, and, assuming the 
existence of such an institution, he inquires what 
positions right, liberty, law, and rulers would occupy 
iij it — what facts would correspond to those names ; 
and it is very hard to deny that the result at which 
he arrives upon that supposition is entirely true. 

It is the very same result which, expressed in 
different words and limited by the systematic intro- 
duction of the great principle of utility (which Hobbes 
rather apprehended than comprehended), was reached 
and inculcated with irresistible weight by Bentham 
'and Austin. The aversion which is felt to these results, 
the dislike which people feel to the use of the words 
right, law, aiiA libeAy, in simple and definite senses, 
is precisely analogous to the dislike and indignation 
which many persons feel, and testify, against political 
economists, for studying the effects of the desire of 
gain abstractedly from the moral topics, from which, 
as they maintain, it ought never, even in thought and 
for a limited purpose, to be disjoined. The notion 
that a man»who uses the word justice in the definite 
sense of adherence to a fixed rule, must necessarily be 
indifferent to the goodness or badness of the law which 
creates that rule, is exactly parallel to the notion 
that a political economist must, as such, be^ruel and 
selfish. 

The^ real weakness of Hobbes’s views on govern- 
ment would seem to lie in his appardht unconscious- 
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ness of the fact that#thgy are very limited, aiij^ Jeave 
entirely out of account what in our days would be 
called the dynamics of government. He analyses 
with accuracy the component parts of government, 
assuming it to be in a state of stable equilibrium, but 
he not only makes no provision for changes, but 
appears to regard their occurrence as the great evil of 
all which is to be avoided per fas et nefas^ and under 
all conceivable contingencies. He seems to have been 
so thoroughly overcome by the confusions of the civil 
war, of which he had been a horrified observer, as to 
have thought, that all other imaginable evils were as 
mere dust in the balance, when weighed against the 
one evil of strife and confusion. 

There are few more curious instances in literary 
history of the prodigious effect of contemporary events 
and personal prejudices, even on the most powerful 
mind, than the effect which the civi^ wars produced 
on Hobbes, and the horror which he felt of disturbance 
and danger, as the greatest of all evils. In these days 
it is altogether unnecessary to protest against this 
weakness. The answer to the greater part of his book 
is contained in the assertion, that the natural aversion 
of men to exertion and danger is so great, that there 
is much more reason to fear that they will endure 
oppression too long, than that they will fight for what 
is not worth having. The centripetal tendency has, 
since Hobbeses days, fairly got the better of the cen- 
trifugal forces. 

One part of tiis speculations on what we have called 
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political statics is especially in^er^isting and important 
at the present day. He saw clearly, what very few 
people see even now, that liberty is a negative idea, 
and that what is usually claimed under that name is 
not liberty, but dominion. That part of our life as to 
\yhich the law issues no commands is the province of 
liberty. The possession of control over others is not 
liberty at all, but power. Hobbes well observes that 
the distinction between monarchy and democracy lies, 
not in the amount of liberty which the subjects 
enjoy — which is an accidental matter dependent on 
the quantity of ground (so to speak) covered by 
the laws at a given time — but in the distribution of 
power. ‘Subjects,^ he says, ‘ have no greater liberty 
in a popular than in a monarchical state. That which 
deceives them is th5 equal participation of command,* 
It would tend considerably to clear up various 
matters connected with the question of extension of 
the suffrage, if we bore in mind the fact that the 
question is one, not of liberty, but of the distribution 
of political power. 

TwO'thirds of Hobbes*s book are occupied with the 
subjects of JLiberty and Dominion, which he discusses 
in the systematic fashion of the day, duly adducing 
Scriptural proofs of *most of his doctrines, sometimes 
at great length. Every article of his version of the 
laws of ftature, for instance, is authenticated in this 
manner by abundant texts. 

The third part of the book is on Religion, and in 
some ways is the most curious part of the whole. Its 
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principles, which indeed are the principles of the whole 
work, are surprisingly similar to those of a great \»^iter 
of our own times, De Maistre, whose work on the Pope 
has much in common with Hobbes’s work on Govern- 
ment. Starting, however, from the same principles, 
the two authors arrive at the most opposite con- 
clusions. 

Hobbes puts the civil power in the position in 
which De Maistre puts the Pope, and insists on what 
in practice amounts to the subordination of the spiritual 
to the temporal, on grounds very like those on which 
some of De Maistre’s successors have inferred the 
Pope’s right to an indirect authority over all temporal 
affairs. 

In religion, as in all other subjects, Hobbes goes 
straight to first principles, and exafnines all his 
fundamental terms. God’s government over men, 
he says, is founded on the simple fact that God is 
omnipotent and men weak. God’s word is threefold 
— consisting of reason, revelation, and prophecy, 
which is a kind of revelation. Ecason is the founda- 
tion on which government rests. Therefore govern- 
ment rests on God’s word. The civil powej;, therefore, 
is a kind of middle term between God and man ; and, 
subject to oxjiress commands frolli God, it rests with 
the civil power to determine the manner in which 
God shall be worshipped. It also falls to •the civil 
power to regulate and reduce to explicit forms every- 
thing which reason teaches in general. Eeligion is 
and can be only a supplement to this. What, then, is 
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the nature of that supplement ] In answer to this 
questioti, Hobbes enters intcf one of those obscure 
and half -scholastic biblical inquiries which he prob- 
ably introduced for the sake of making his speculations 
look more orthodox than they really were, and which 
certainly have the effect of making it exceedingly 
difficult for a modern reader to understand precisely 
what he means to say. 

There, is, for instance, a strange inquiry into the 
terms of the contract between God and Abraham, 
and about the limits of the provinces of Moses and 
Aaron. To a modern reader all this is by no means 
edifying. The general drift of the argument, however, 
is that, under the old dispensation, there was always a 
positive institution, a definite form of government in 
the strict sense of tfie word, which represented God 
to men. 

The chapter on the Christian dispensation is more 
interesting, thoitgh it too is expressed in such a crabbed 
and unfamiliar way that it is hard to understand it 
fully. The most remarkable point of it appears to be 
that, though God is a King, Christ was not sent to 
govern mankind in the full sense of the word. His 
main function was advice or counsel, which, as Hobbes 
with profound truth observes, is continually con- 
founded with law, though the two are radically 
distinct. • 

‘ The government whereby Christ rules t£e faithful 
ones in this life is not properly a kingdom or 
dominion, but a pastoral charge or th# right of teach- 
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ing. Tliat is to saij, God the Father gave him not 
a power to judge of imum and tuurn as he doth t\) the 
kings of the earth ; nor a coercive power nor legis- 
lative; hut of showing to the world, and teaching 
them the way and knowledge of salvation — that is 
to say, of preaching and declaring what they were to 
do who would enter into the kingdom of heaven/ 

The kingdom of God, under the new dispensation, 
ill the full sense of the word kingdom, ‘ is heavenly 
and begins from the day of judgment/ The Christian 
revelation, he adds, affected not the laws of God, but 
the sanction of those laws. In instituting the sacra- 
ments, Christ gave a law in the strict sense of the 
word, but it was the only law which he gave. As to? 
moral duties, in general he gave none. He only 
showed that morality was a bw, and not a mere 
theory, by revealing the fact that punishments would 
be inflicted after death for breaches of morality. 
Besides this, he forgave sins, and Intrusted others 
with the power of doing so. There is another strange 
chapter on this point, discussing the powers of abso- 
lution vested in the clergy in the same singular way 
in which the rights of Abraham and Moses are 
discussed. 

From this general view of "the character of the 
Christian revelation, and of the divine origin of 
government, Hobbes proceeds to investigate the 
relations between the Church and the State. He 
arrives at much the same conclusion as that of 
Hooker. Th# Church and the State are* iflentical. 
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Church unity consists, he says, |n unity of govern- 
ment,* n6t in unity of doctrine. 

On the other hand, the fact that the civil power 
has coercive jurisdiction excludes all other coercion, 
for coercion by its nature must be exclusive. *A 
church’ (he says) ‘is not one except there be a 
certain and known, that is to say, a lawful power, by 
means whereof every man may be obliged to be 
present in the congregation, either himself in person 
or by proxy, and that becomes one, and is capable of 
personal functions by the union of a lawful power of 
convocating synods and assemblies of Christians, not 
by uniformity of doctrine. ... It follows that a city 
«of Christian men and a church is altogether the same 
thing, of the same men, termed by two names for 
two causes, foi^^the matter of a city and a church is 
one, to wit the same Christian men. And the form 
which consists in a lawful power of assembling them 
is the same too, for ’tis manifest that every subject is 
obliged to come thither, whither he is summoned by 
his city. Now that which is called a city as it is 
made up of men, the same, as it is made up of 
Christians, styled a church.’ 

In some ways this kind of speculation has gone out 
of fashion, but it is flot the less important, for it is 
perfectly certain that Hobbes was right in the opinion 
that goveAiment must be in one hand. Somewhere 
or other there must be a supreme power in politics, 
just as somewhere or other, in every mechanical 
system, there must bo a centre of gravity. Nor do 
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the words spiritual ^nd temporal make any real 
difference. The question is, Who, by any threats, 
whether of punishment here or damnation hereafter, 
can secure obedience ? Whoever can do this is the 
supreme ruler, whether he be called Pope or King. 

It is very difficult to make out how far Hobbes 
believed in his own teaching about religion. To go 
into the matter fully would require an examination 
of his other works, and a comparison of the different 
lines of thought by which his mind travelled on 
different subjects. The work under consideration is 
full of professions of religious belief, and is very 
severe upon atheists. It contains, however, passages 
which, to some persons, suggest an atheistical inter- 
pretation, though they closely resemble much that is 
to be found in the most orthodolc of ftiodern de- 
fenders of the faith. 

Such a passage as the following, for instance, might 
stand as a summary of much that has of late years been 
preached with great applause in University pulpits. 
‘When we say that a thing is infinite, we signify 
nothing really but the impotency in our own mind, 
as if we should say^ that we know not wbiether or 
where it is limited. Neither speak they honourably 
enough of God who say we have aft idea of him in 
our mind, for an idea is our conception, but con- 
ception we have none except of a finite thing ; nor 
they who say that he hath parts, or that he is some 
««rtain entire thing, which arc also attributes of finite 
things. . . . He, Aerefore, who would not ascribe*any 

VOL. II c 
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other titles to God than what reason commands must 
use such as are either negative, as infinite, eternal, 
incomprehensible, etc. ; or superlative, as most good, 
most great, most powerful; or indefinite, as good, 
just, strong, Creator, King, and the like — in such 
sense as not desiring to declare what he is (which 
were to circumscribe him within the narrow limits of 
our phantasy), but to confess his own admiration and 
obedience, which is the property of humility and of a 
mind yielding all the honour it possibly can do. For 
reason dictates one name which doth signify the 
nature of God (ie.) existent, or simply that he is, and 
one in order to, and in relation to, us — namely, God, 
under which is contained both King, and Lord, and 
Father.’ 

We should nbt be disposed to consider Hobbes’s 
religion as mere pretence. The irreligious impression 
made by his books is rather the consequence of a cold, 
melancholy, timorous disposition than of disbelief of 
the doctrines of religion. 



II 


HOBBES’S ‘LEVIATHAN’' 

Hobbes’s treatise on Government contains, in their 
earliest and stiifest form, his theory of the con- 
ditions of stable, equilibrium in the body politic. 
Assuming that all change is to be regarded as an 
evil, and that permanent tranqujUity is the very 
essence of a political society and the great object for 
which it exists, he investigates the inferences which 
are to be drawn from this principle. 

The Leviathan covers a much wider space. It dis- 
cusses not merely the principles of government, but 
those of human nature on which government is 
founded, as well as those of religion. It also contains, 
under the quaint title of the ‘Kingdom of fiarkness,’ 
a treatise on the principal forms ^f error, which is 
perhaps the most curious part of the book. The 

Leviathan^ in short, is Hobbes’s general systqp, and 

• 

^ Leviathan; or the Matter and Form of a Commonwealth^ 
^SecUdastkal and Civil, By Tliomas Hobbes of Malmesbuiy. 
(Vol. III. of Sir William Molesworth’s Edition of Hofcbes’s 
Works.) 
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iiKjlu^es the result of al| his previous works on 
politics, human nature, and metaphysics. 

It was published when he was sixty-three years 
old, eleven years after the book upon Government, 
It is thus one of the ripest, the most complete, and 
the most perfectly well-written books of the sort in 
the whole range of literature. Hardly any magnum 
opus of the speculative kind has been so maturely 
weighed, so completely thought out, and so deliber- 
ately fashioned to express in every point the whole 
mind of its author. For these reasons it is much to 
be preferred to the earlier works. There is less of 
that mathematical stiffness about it which makes the 
work on Government such hard reading; and the 
liveliness of the style, produced by continual thought 
and the rejectioft of everything that on mature con- 
sideration appeared superfluous, is wonderful in itself, 
and carries t^e reader on with singularly little effort. 

There is only one peculiarity about it which gives 
it an archaic character. This is its quaint wit, which 
frequently recalls Hobbes’s master. Bacon. Take, for 
instance, the following consolation under the neces- 
sary ev£s of government. ‘All men are by nature 
provided of notable multiplying glasses — that is, their 
passions and sell' -love — through which every little 
payment appeareth a great grievance, but are 
destitute of those prospective glasses — n^amely, moral 
and civil science — to see afar off the miseries which 
hanp over them, and cannot without such paymenU 
be avoided.’ 
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The following, thoigh less pleasant, is wonderfully 
quaint. ‘ Another infirmity of a commonwealth Is .* . . 
the great number of corporations, which are, as it 
were, so many lesser commonwealths in the bowels 
of a greater, like worms in the entrails of a natural 
man. To which may be added the liberty of dis- 
puting against absolute power by pretenders to 
political prudence, which, though bred for the most 
part in the lees of the people, yet, animated by false 
doctrines, are perpetually meddling with the funda- 
mental laws, to the molestation of the common- 
wealth, like the little worms which the physicians 
call ascarides.’ 

Hobbeses whole object being to trace out the re- 
semblance of the State to the individual, there is a 
singular felicity in finding such ati unsS-voury com- 
parison for the special objects of his animosity. 

Apart from its style, and even from its substance, 
the Leviathan has a claim to notice on account of its 
position in the history of speculation. When it was 
written, Hobbes had before his eyes hardly any 
modern authorities who had treated the subject from 
any other than a scholastic point of view, lite Suarez, 
or from one more or less technically theological, like 
Hooker and Bellarmine. Bodin an(f Grotius had indeed 
handled kindred topics in what may be called a com- 
paratively jnodern spirit, but, for reasons upofi which 
we cannot now enter, their writings were not likely 
■to be of much use to Hobbes. 

Hobbes, howler, was pre-eminently the man*of his 
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age. The task of his life^w£^p to apply to human 
nature and to religion the methods which had been 
devised, not by Bacon only, but by many other persons 
of equal or superior merit, whose united achievement 
is symbolised to us in England by Bacon^s fame. The 
^ distinctive feature of the book is its intensely modern 
spirit — a spirit which Hobbes no doubt imbibed to 
a great extent during his long residence on the 
Continent, and which the peculiar circumstances of 
his age enabled him to express in England with far 
greater freedom than was then, or for some time after- 
wards, accessible in other parts of the world. The 
book, however, cannot be read with intelligence with- 
out perceiving how many spirits in prison there must 
have been in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
who utterly* rebelled against the religion and philo- 
sophy of their time, and especially against the 
‘Church philosophy,* as Hobbes calls the technical 
divinity then current. 

The Leviathan is divided into four parts. The first 
treats of Man, the second of a Commonwealth, the 
third of a Christian Commonwealth, and the last of 
the ‘Kingdom of Darkness.* We will try to give 
such an account as can be given in a reasonable com- 
pass of this astonishing work, the greatness of which 
must grow upon every diligent student of it in pro- 
portion' to the time which he gives to its ^tudy. We 
hope, in a subsequent article, to notice Hobbes*s 
minor works, and we reserve till then the few obser^ 
vations which we shall think it necessary to add on 
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the deficiencies of tj^is system. These are more 
apparent in his reflections on historical facts t£an in 
his abstract inquiries. 

His first book is on Man, and his style is so firm, 
so clear, and so beautifully compact that a very good 
idea of it can be given by extracting and collecting 
its cardinal propositions. Going to the beginning of 
things at once, he sets out with an inquiry into the 
nature of thought. ‘Concerning the thoughts of 
man I will consider them first singly, and after- 
wards in train or dependence upon one another. 
Singly they are every one a representation or 
appearance of some quality or other accident of 
a body without us, which object worketh on the 
eyes, ears, and other parts of a man^s body; and 
by diversity of working prodiiceth diversity of 
appearance. The original of them all is that which 
we call sense.’ 

Thoughts thus originate in sense, ancl raise images. 
‘After the object is removed or the eye shut we 
still retain an image of the thing seen, though more 
obscure than when we see it. . . . This decaying 
sense when we would express the thing itsqlf, I mean 
fancy itself, we call imagination . . . but when we 
would express the decay, and signify that the sense 
is fading, old, and past, it is called memory.’ 

So much for thoughts considered singly.® As for 
thoughts considered ‘in train or dependence upon 
•one another,’ they are of two kinds. In some cases 
the train of (Ar thoughts is ‘unguided, Without 
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design/ yet even then there is: a real, though gener- 
ally an unperceived, connection of ideas. Hobbes 
illustrates this by the man who, talking of the civil 
wars, asked the value of a Eoman penny — the con- 
necting links being Judases thirty pieces of silver, and 
the sale of Charles 1. by the Scotch. 

Hobbes, we believe, was the first person who 
attached anything like its true importance to the 
association of ideas thus exemplified, or who advanced 
the doctrine which has steadily made its way since his 
time — though even now it is hardly ever realised to its 
full extent — that reasoning is only a case of it. 
This, however, is distinctly his doctrine, for he 
adds that ‘the second^ sort of mental discourse ‘is 
more constant, as being regulated by some desire or 
design.’ ‘From dosire ariseth the thought of some 
means we have seen produce the like of that which we 
aim at ; and from the thought of that the thought of 
means to that mean, and so continually till we come 
to some beginning within our own power.’ 

This, he says, is common to man and beast ; but to 
revei-se the process, ‘ when, imagining anything what- 
soever, we seek all the possible effects that can by it 
be produced,’ is peculiar to man. There is more to 
be learnt from this observation than from acres of 
Coleridge’s argumentations about reason and under- 
standing. With his wonted terseness Hobbes sums up 
his psychology in two lines. ‘Besides sense and 
thoughts and the train of thoughts, the mind of man 
has no other motion.’ 
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From this analysii oj thought, which reduces Jt to 
systematised imagination, Hobbes passes to the con- 
sideration of language, the external symbol of thought. 
His chapters on this subject appear to us the most 
remarkable in his whole book. Both the thought and 
the style are so close and profound that it is impossible 
to abridge them, but a general notion of them may be 
given shortly as follows. 

Words are the names of mental images which they 
serve to recall. If, and in so far as, the mental image 
is clearly discerned, the word which produces it is 
intelligible, and may be undei*stood, for understanding 
‘is conception caused by speech.’ Of these words 
many are ambiguous, because the images excited by ' 
them in the minds of different men are themselves 
different. ‘One man calleth wfedomVhat another 
calleth fear ; ’ ‘ one cruelty, what another justice,’ etc. 
(This anticipates Beiitham’s famous distinction about 
eulogistic and dyslogistic terms.) 

Beasoning is the addition or subtraction of words — 
their combination, that is, in complex images more or 
less varied according to the words used. ‘ Beason is 
nothing but reckoning — that is, adding and^ubtracting 
of the consequences of general names,’ ascertaining 
how they modify the mental images which they affect. 
The great source of error is the use of words which 
are eithej insignificant or raise an image "hot fully 
representing the thing imagined. ‘ Words whereby 
' we conceive nothing but the sound, are those we call 
absurd, insignificant, and nonsense.’ Man is tfie only 
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animal which reasons, but ‘ this jriviloge is alloyed by 
another, and that is by the privilege of absurdity.’ 
Men alone are misled by fallacies. When we have 
* a knowledge of all the consequences of names apper- 
taining to the subject in hand, that is it which men 
c^ll science,’ 

Hobbes, upon the whole, conceives of science as a 
collection of general imaginations as to the ways in 
which things happen, denoted bywords which call them 
up distinctly, and so as to be apprehended in their 
application to the causes and effects of particular 
facts. 

Having thus considered man as capable of know- 
ledge, Hobbes passes to the consideration of him as 
capable of action. Here, again, he sots out with the 
imagination, which *is the first internal beginning 
of all voluntary motion.’ Some imaginations being 
pleasing and others displeasing, the first dispose us to 
move towards the object imagined, the others from 
it. Desire and aversion signify our disposition 
towards an absent object, and love and hate our dis- 
position towards the same object when present. 
Objects oft desire are beautiful, pleasant, or useful, 
according as we contemplate, enjoy, or seek them; 
and in the same way objects of aversion are hate- 
ful, unpleasant, or obstructive. He resolves all the 
passions ' in this way into cases of desire or aver- 
sion for particular things, and there is no part 
of his work in which his genius is more profusely 
displayed. 
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A single specimen vil^show the beauty and force of 
his thoughts on this subject. ‘ Love of one singularly, 
with desire to be singularly beloved — the Passion of 
Love, The same, with fear that the love is not 
mutual, Jealousy.’ Was there ever a more perfect 
or a shorter definition 1 . 

Many of these definitions have given much offence; 
for instance : ‘ Fear of power invisible, feigned by 
the mind or imagined from tales publicly allowed, 
Religion; not allowed, Superstition. And when 
the power imagined is truly such as we imagine, 
True Religion,’ 

The definition, after all, errs only by defect ; sub- 
stitute for ‘ fear ’ ‘ affections towards,’ and it becomes 
as nearly true as any such definition can be. 

The passions end in action. ‘When* in the mind 
of man appetites and aversions, hopes and fears 
concerning one and the same thing, arise alternately ; 
and divers good and evil consequences of the doing 
or omitting the thing propounded come successively 
into our thoughts, so that sometimes we have an 
appetite to it, sometimes an aversion from it, some- 
times hope to be able to do it, sometimes despair 
or fear to attempt it; the whole sum of desires, 
aversions, hopes, and fears, continued till the thing 
be either done or thought impossible, is that we call 
Deliberation.’ 

This is the foundation of the famous definition of 
' the Will. ‘Will is the last appetite in deliberating.’ 

This analysfe of the passions is followed by an 
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analj^sis of the states of mind in which mental dis- 
course may end, such as judgment, doubt, science, 
opinion, conscience, and faith. His account of con- 
science is the most remarkable. Conscience, ho says, 
properly means the knowledge by more persons than 
one of the same fact : and inasmuch as a fact known 

•j ^ 

by several persons must be very sure, it is wrong to 
speak against it, or persuade others to do so. 

‘Afterwards men made use of the same word 
metaphorically for the knowledge of their own secret 
facts and secret thoughts. . . . And last of all, men 
vehemently in love with their own new opinions, 
though never so absurd, and obstinately bent to main- 
tain them, gave those their opinions also that rever- 
enced name of conscience, as if they would have it 
seem unlawful to change or speak against them.^ 

After some chapters of less importance, Hobbes 
proceeds to the subject of morals, or, as he prefers to 
call them, manners, and his treatment of this is the 
most characteristic part of his book. According to 
his invariable method ho treats the whole question as 
one of fact, applying himself to determine what in 
fact is the end of morality, the object of human 
wishes. It is in relation to this matter that he is 
led into what is usually considered as his greatest 
paradox. ‘ In the first place I put for a general in- 
clination'* of all mankind, a perpetual an^l restless 
desire of power after power that ceaseth only in 
death.’ In order to understand this, it is necessary 
to understand what Hobbes meant Hfy power, for he 
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uses the word in a technical sense, and this fact is 
generally overlooked. ‘ The power of a man, to*take 
it universally, is his present means to obtain some 
future apparent good/ 

Elsewhere ho says : ‘ There is no such finis vltimus^ 
utmost aim, nor smimum hmmm^ greatest good, as is 
spoken of in the books of the old moral philosophers. 
Nor can a man any more live whose desires are at 
an end than he whose senses and imagination are at 
a stand. Felicity is a continual progress of the desire 
from one object to another.’ 

The imiversal desire of power is only a name for 
this continual striving. Neither his critics nor Hobbes 
himself always bear this in mind. So great a writer 
as Butler appears to have misunderstood him com- 
pletely on this point, and therc^are i!o doubt pass- 
ages in the Leviathan in which the word ‘ power ’ is 
used without reference to the general definition of it 
just quoted. 

Such is Hobbes’s conception of men considered as 
individuals, and he argues from this that their natural 
state is a state of war, each against all the rest. 
Inhuman as this sounds, it means no morp than that, 
if all society, all religion, all law, and all morals were 
taken away, universal anarchy 'would prevail; for 
religion, law, morals, and all the other relations of 
society are, as Hobbes himself teaches, produced by 
men’s sense of the misery of that state of war which 
would exist without them. The step from the one 
state to the other in his theory is the perception of 
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the laws of nature, which he investigates at length, 
and' finally defines as follows. 

‘ These dictates of reason men used to call by the 
name of laws, but improperly ; for they are but con- 
clusions or theorems, concerning what conduceth to 
the conservation and defence of themselves : whereas 

r 

law, properly, is the word of him that by right hath 
command over others.* 

The laws of nature are, according to Hobbes, the 
terms upon which a compromise between the con- 
flicting desires of different men can practically be 
made. 

From this conception of human nature he proceeds 
to discuss the nature of the commonwealth, ‘that 
great Leviathan, or rather, to speak more reverently, 
that mortal Vjrod to which we owe, under the im- 
mortal God, our peace and defence.* I have before 
described his views on this subject, and it is 
therefore unnecessary on the present occasion to 
do more than refer to them in a very sum- 
mary manner. 

The commonwealth, or Leviathan, is with him the 
ideal sovei;eign who is, and by the nature of things 
always must bo, the supreme disposer of coercive 
power. Change its‘character and form as you will, 
the thing itself will always remain, just as there 
will alwaiys be a centre of gravity in every mass of 
matter. 

This is the central idea of the whole book, and the 
rest of' it may be considered as littldr more than an 
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examination of the w|bys in which the coercive sanction 
may be applied. It can* for instance, regulate^all con- 
duct. It can regulate the expression of opinion ; it 
can regulate all external processes of education and 
the like, by which opinion is formed ; but, except to 
this extent, it cannot reach the thoughts of men’s 
hearts. These, indeed, are beyond all coercive 
authority whatever, even that of God himself. 

Hobbes expressly says, in speaking of Revelation : 

‘ We are bidden to captivate our understanding 
by the words, but by the captivity of our under- 
standing is not meant a submission of the intellectual 
faculty to the opinion of any other man, but of the 
will to obedience where obedience is due. For sense, « 
memory, understanding, reason, and opinion are not 
in our power to change, but always imd necessarily 
such as the things we see, hear, and consider suggest unto 
us, and therefore are not effects of our will, but our will 
of them. We then captivate our understanding and 
reason when we forbear contradiction, when wo so 
speak as by lawful authority we are commanded, and 
when we live accordingly, which in sum is trust and 
faith reposed in him that speaketh, jbhough the 
mind be incapable of any notion at all from the 
words spoken.’ 

By this remarkable device Hobbes reconciled the 
utmost latitude of private opinion with the strongest 
theories as to sovereign power over opinions. It is 
obvious, from many other passages, that he not only 
highly valued •this freedom, but wished to s^ it pro- 
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tected by what he regarded as^^ the only sure shield 
for it, the natural indifference of the civil power to 
controversies which do not disturb the peace. 

After writing the history of the decline of the 
power of the Popes, the Bishops, and the Presby- 
terians, he says : ‘ And so we are reduced to the 
independency of the primitive Christians to follow 
Paul, or Cephas, or Apollo, every man as he liketh 
best; which if it be without contention ... is 
perhaps the best.^ 

After describing at length the conditions of poli- 
tical equilibrium, Hobbes proceeds to consider how 
they are affected by Christianity. His speculation 
on this subject is perhaps the most famous part of 
the whole book. It may be described in a few words 
as the earliest'and owe of the most complete specimens 
of rationalism to be found in literature. The general 
effect of it is to reduce Christianity to the position of 
a supernatural 'sanction to natural morality, without 
in any way contesting the truth of the Bible, which 
he assumes to be the exclusive receptacle of the 
Christian religion. 

This is well pointed out by Warburton in a note to 
Book 1. chap. v. of the Alliance : ‘ Hobbes ’ (he 
says) ‘ is commonl}^ supposed to be an enemy to 
all religion, especially the Christian. But it is 
observable that in his attacks upon it (if at least 
he intended his chapter of the Christian Common- 
wealth, in the Leviathan, for an attack) he has taken 
direct Contrary measures to those oft Bay le, Collins, 
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Tyndal, Bolingbroke, •ai^ all the other w^itQrs 
against Revelation. They ondeavonred to show the 
Gospel system as unreasonable as their extreme malice 
could make it, he as reasonable as his admirable wit 
could represent it.’ 

It must be recollected that in Hobbes’s day, and 
indeed long afterwards, every one rationalised — 
Bossuet and Bellarmine as much as Hobbes or Jeremy 
Taylor. Admit that all truth upon the greatest 
subjects of human inquiry is somehow or other to be 
extracted from the Bible, and, whatever may be your 
system, you will have to treat the Bible in the 
strongest way before you can ‘ prove ’ it. Hobbes 
adapts the Bible to his general purposes with supreme 
ingenuity, and a great deal of what he says is quite 
true, though it ought to be connected with many 
other tmths. 

Christianity embarrassed him thus:. If God has 
established a divine society and a divine system of 
morality, how can the civil ruler be supreme, and how 
can the rules thus laid down fail to override all human 
laws ? The principal devices by which he avoids this 
difficulty are the following. Ho admits th*t ‘it is 
madness ’ to obey the civil power at the expense of 
damnation. What then, he asks, is necessary to 
salvation? He answers, two things — faith and 
obedience, faith that Jesus is the Christ is wliat all 
Christian sovereigns admit in various forms, though 
infidel Powers deny it. Under Christian Powers, 
therefore, no difficiflty arises. Under infidel Powers, 

VOL. H T) . 
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the precedent of Naaman, wh^ bowed down to Eimmon 
but worshipped the true God in his heart, may safely 
be followed. As to obedience, Christianity is not a 
system of laws but of counsels, one of which is to obey 
the laws to which we are subject, which are the law of 
.nature as interpreted by the sovereign of our country. 
As to the clergy, they are only advisers, and in no 
sense rulers. Their only power is that of excom- 
munication, which, when you analyse it, means no 
more than the power of expressing disapproval. 

It is easy to understand how, by the proper use of 
these principles, and by interpreting the language of 
the Bible according to his own view, Hobbes was able 
to give to his whole system an air of orthodoxy to 
which it is, on the whole, as well entitled as many other 
systems whfch haf e a much more orthodox reputation. 

The last book, on the ‘ Kingdom of Darkness,’ is an 
examination of the various deceptions and supersti- 
tions by which men have been ruled. Amongst these 
Hobbes reckons up the prerogatives of the Pope and 
his clergy, belief in ghosts and devils, the belief in 
scholastic philosoi)hy, belief in the doctrine of eternal 
punishments (he urges nearly all the modified inter- 
pretations of the texts on this subject so well known 
in our day, and protests against the cruelty of the 
common doctrine), belief in Aristotle’s doctrine ‘ that 
not mbn but law governs,’ and a variety of other 
beliefs which he regarded as injurious. 

The chapter ends with an elaborate comparison ‘ 
the Papacy with the kingdom of dairies.’ There is 
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not to be found in sAl JInglish literature a anger 
performance than this chapter. The most profound 
philosophy, the most singular shrewdness, the strangest 
freaks of grotesque humour, almost prophetic anticipa- 
tions of the course of subsequent thought, are all 
connected together by a framework, the conception of 
which is so quaint, that there is a difficulty in under- 
standing how it came to be written in sober earnest. 

To give specimens of these characteristics would 
swell our article to an unconscionable length ; but the 
following references may be worth notice. As an 
instance of profundity, take chapter xlvi., on Scholastic 
Metaphysics. Passages at pp. 677, 678 of Vol. III. of 
Sir W. Molesworth's edition afford an admirable speci- 
men of humour, and of anticipation of the course of 
modern thought. As for shrewdness, at*p. 663 there 
is a passage about the Eomish and Pagan ceremonial 
which anticipates Middleton's famous ^tract ; and as 
for grotesqueness, the passage about the kingdom of 
the fairies (697-700) might have come bodily out of 
the Sapientia Veterum or Fuller. 

These few remarks are enough to give a sort of 
notion of one of the greatest of all booksi and the 
very oddest of all great books in English literature ; 
but nothing but careful and repeated study of the 
book itself can give a true conception of its magni- 
tude, or of the richness of the ‘ admirable wit^ which 
’ ^ • 
produced it. 
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HOBBES’S MINOE WORKS' 

We have already given some account of Hobbes’s 
Leiiathan, and of his treatise on Grovernment. We 
now propose to say something of his minor works, 
and of his general position in literature. 

The dates* of long life are as follows : He was 
born 5th April 1588. He was educated at Magdalen 
Hall, at Oxford. Ho was a sort of secretary to Lord 
Bacon, for the' purpose of translating his books into 
Latin, and he then acted as tutor in the Devonshire 
family, travelling with his pupils for many years on 
the Continent. After the Restoration he lived at 
Chatsworth for many years, and died at Hardwick 
Hall, on the borders of Nottinghamshire, 4th December 
1679, aged ninety-one. 

His books were published in the following order : 

^ 1. Ar Dialogue letween a Philosopher and a Sfudent of the 
Common Laws of England. 

2. Behemoth : the History of the Causes of the Civil Wars of 
Englaxdj and of the Counsels and Artifices hy which they were 
carried on from the year 1640 the year idfeo. 
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Translation of Thucydfdes^ 1628; Ve Give, 1640 'jJImmn 
Nature^ 1650; De Gorpore Politico, 1650; Leviathan, 
1651 ; his mathematical and free-will controversies at 
various times after 1651 ; Beheimth, and the Dialogue 
of the Laivs of England (after his death), in 1681. 

Till the late Sir William Molesworth collected theip, 
some years ago, there was, we believe, no complete 
edition of his voluminous writings. They have a 
sufficiently formidable look, and are calculated to 
deter any one but a pretty resolute student. On 
examination, however, this, like many other difficulties, 
turns out to be considerably less than it seemed at 
first sight. More than half of the collection is taken 
up either by mathematical works which no one would 
now care to read, or by a set of controversies with 
Bishop Bramhall about free-will Snd necessity, which 
are by this time a weariness to all flesh, or by trans- 
lations of Homer and Thucydides. It is worth Avhilc 
to road half a page or so of the former translation 
for the sake of its strange grotesqueness and utter 
want of any sort of similarity to the original ; but 
the latter is very good. It was the first of Hobbes’s 
works, published ‘to warn his countrymen against 
civil wars,’ in 1628. 

It is, we think, greatly to be regretted that trans- 
lations of prose classics should bo so little esteemed 
and read^as they are at present. If they frove used 
more freely, they would go far to dispel a superstition 
which exists about the classics, and would enable oven 
scholars to get*a much more correct notion of them 
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thag tjioy usually have. The common notion that a 
person who cannot read Greek must necessarily be 
ignorant of Herodotus and Thucydides seems to us 
foolish. The best scholars seldom read Plutarch in 
the original ; and surely the Vulgate and the English 
version have given millions of readers a very fair 
knowledge of the Bible. Of course, when you have 
to deal with poetry, where the beauty of the thought 
depends essentially on the sound and arrangement of 
words, or with philosophy like that of either Aristotle 
or Plato, much of which is founded on the assumption 
that every word represents a thing, translations fall 
indefinitely short of originals ; but the account of the 
plague at Athens, or of the expedition to Syracuse, is 
pretty much the same in English as it is in Greek. 

Perhaps t\ie fact is that the recognition of this 
would put in too broad a light, the truth that modern 
histories are much better than ancient ones, even when 
they are written by men infinitely inferior to the 
ancient historians. There was a certain sort of truth, 
notwithstanding the incorrectness of the expression, 
in Mr. Cobden^s famous phrase about the Times and 
‘ all the w#rks* of Thucydides. The events recorded 
in the newspaper are, at all events, incomparably better 
certified than those which are to be read of in the 
history. 

Whatever may be the merits of Hobbes as a trans- 
lator, he is perhaps the last writer who ought to be 
judged by works which are not original, for a more 
distinctively original man never lived. Of his minor 
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works, two — BeJmwth and the Dialogue of the Laws of 
England — are infinitely the best and most character- 
istic, especially because they relate to matters of fact, 
and so display the practical application of his theories, 
and thus enable us to judge of their value. 

Behemoth is an account of the Civil Wars. Its 
strange title was probably meant to show that, as the 
commonwealth is Leviathan — the most wonderful work 
of God — so a rebellious assemblage is an aggregation 
of monsters, a work displaying attributes of a different 
order. It is thrown into the shape of a dialogue, and 
is, like all its writer’s later works, charmingly written. 
It ought to be far better known than it is ; for, so far 
as we know, it is the only contemporary account 
which shows us what sceptical men of the world 
thought of the great contest and tf its party cries. 

Keferences to persons of this class are not uncommon 
in the literature of that time — a circumstance which 
is often overlooked, but w^hich Scott, *with his usual 
sagacity, and, it must be added, with his usual slight- 
ness, has commemorated in Woodstock Hobbes’s 
account of the matter is as shrewd, interesting, and 
imperfect as such a man’s account wouljJ naturally 
be. 

The Kingdom of England, he says, was an ab- 
solute monarchy when the troubles began. There 
were, ‘ in every county, so many trained srfdiers as 
would, put together, have made an army of 60,000 
men,’ and if they had been, ‘as they ought,’ 
absolutely at Charles’s command, ‘ the peace aftd hap- 
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piness of the kingdom had continued/ ‘ Very few 
of 'th& common people cared much for either of the 
causes, but would have taken any side for pay. or 
plunder;^ but they were ‘seduced/ The seducers 
were, first, ‘ministers, as they called themselves, of 
Christ, pretending to have a right from God to govern 
Wery one his own parish;’ -secondly, Papists; 
thirdly, ‘not a few who in the beginning of the 
troubles were not discovered, but shortly after de- 
clared themselves for a liberty in religion ;’ fourthly, 
‘an exceeding great number of men of the better 
sort,’ who, having had a classical education, were led 
to prefer popular government to monarchy ; fifthly, 
the great towns, ‘ having in admiration the prosperity 
of the Low Countries after they had revolted from 
the King of' Spam,’ and hoping for similar advan- 
tages ; sixthly, persons in bad circumstances ; and, 
lastly, the people at large ‘ were so ignorant of their 
duty as that not one perhaps of ton thousand knew 
what right any man had to command him, or what 
necessity there was of king or commonwealth, for 
which he was to part with his money against his 
will,’ in which state of ignorance they elected as 
members those who were most averse to the granting 
of subsidies or other ‘ public payments.’ 

After this description of the state of feeling, Hobbes 
confutes^at length the claims of the Papists or Presby- 
terians to independent authority, and gives a very 
curious and shrewd historical sketch of the rise and 
natures of clerical power, of its diminution at the Ee- 
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formation, and of the risc^f the Presbyterian system in 
foreign countries, where assemblies of ministers ‘were 
not a little made use of for want of better statesmen 
in points of civil government.’ 

His description of the power and influence of the 
Puritanical party is singularly interesting. It is prob-^ 
ably more or less unjust, as all caricatures are, but it 
has also probably the justice of a caricature. ‘ They 
went abroad preaching in most of the market towns of 
England, as the preaching friars had formerly done 
‘they so formed their countenance and gesture’ ‘as 
that no tragedian in the world could have acted the 
part of a right godly man better than these did.’ ‘ For 
the matter of their sermons,’ ‘they did never, or 
but lightly, inveigh against the lucrative vices of men 
of trade or handicraft ;’ ‘ they did*indee(l with great 
earnestness inveigh often against two sins — carnal 
lusts and vain swearing; but the common people 
were thereby inclined to believe that nothing else was 
sin.’ This led up to a resolution to change the form 
of government from a monarchy to a democracy ; 
and Hobbes, in the true spirit of his age, imputes to 
the Puritans a distinct design to this elFeciii through- 
out, and stigmatises them as impious hypocrites for 
concealing it under ‘the cloak of godliness.’ 

That men should have mixed motives, sympathies 
of which t^ey are barely conscious themselveif, and a 
very imperfect knowledge of the true character and 
tendencies of their own views, seems hardly to have 
suggested itself tb Hobbes. Nothing, indeed, is more 
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chjir^cteristic of the differ^ncfi between our own and 
earlier ages, than their total want of that power of 
entering into the views and feelings of others, which 
in our day is so common as to threaten sometimes, 
and in some persons, greatly to weaken all moral dis- 
k tinctions whatever. 

The Parliament is treated much in the same way 
as the Presbyterians. A set design to deprive the 
King of his sovereignty and to introduce democracy 
is attributed to the Parliamentary leaders. Their 
claim to control taxation, and to interpret Magna 
Charta to moan that no taxes should bo taken 
without the consent of Parliament, is described as 
amounting to such a design. How could the King 
be sovereign if, when the burden of defending the 
kingdom is laidSipon him, ‘ho should depend on 
others for the means of performing it? If he do, 
they are his sovereigns, not he theirs.' 

This point, laboured and presented in a great variety 
of forms, is the burden of the whole of Hobbes's treatise. 
He proves to demonstration that the real question at 
issue was whether the King or the Parliament was 
to be sovereign in the proper sense of the word, and 
he makes the very utmost of the logical disadvantage 
under which the Parliament undoubtedly lay in ad- 
mitting the King's sovereignty in words, whilst every 
one of ^heir acts was opposed to it. , 

This, however, is far less interesting in these days, 
than the passages which throw light on the publib 
feeling of the time, and the occasional dissertations by 
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which the subject is elutid^-tod. Hobbes freely a^mjts 
that there was, practically speaking, no party in favour 
of absolute power, and that Charleses own partisans 
served him very coolly. Speaking of the civil war, he 
says : ‘ Those which were then likeliest to have their 
counsel asked in this business were averse to absolute 
monarchy, as also to absolute democracy or aristo- 
cracy, all which governments they esteemed tyranny, 
and were in love with monarchy, which they used to 
praise by the name of nixed monarchy, though it 
were indeed nothing else but pure anarchy.’ The 
people at large were, from the very first, quite as 
ignorant and prejudiced. ‘ King, they thought, was 
but a title of the highest honoim, which gentleman, 
knight, baron, earl, duke, were but steps to ascend to 
with the help of riches.’ 

Even Clarendon was not Tory enough for Hobbes. 

‘ Those men whose pens the King most ^sed in these 
controversies of law and politics were such, if I have 
not been misinformed, as, having been members of this 
Parliament, had declaimed against ship-money and 
other extra Parliamentary taxes as much as any. This 
state of mind acted so much on the King’s army that 
‘though it did not lessen their endeavour to gain 
the victory for the King in a battle, when a battle 
could not be avoided, yet it weakened their endeavour 
to procure .him an absolute victory in the •war’; 
whereas the soldiers on the other side had ‘their 
Vhlour sharpened with malice,’ so that the CavaUers, 
though equally brave, ‘fought not so keenly.’ 
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^ TJJlis is followed by a ^curious passage about the 
London apprentices, who, ‘ for want of experience in 
the war, would have been fearful enough of death and 
wounds approaching visibly in glistering swords ; but, 
for want of judgment, scarce thought of such death as 
comes invisibly in a bullet, and therefore were very 
hardly to be driven out of the field ^ — where, by the 
way, there was no want of * glistering swords ’ in 
the hands of as sturdy and fearless troopers as ever 
used them, or of ‘ death approaching visibly.’ This 
surly and ungracious admission of the stubborn 
courage of which Englishmen of all parties are now 
so proud, whoever shows it, is the more remarkable, 
because Hobbes did not consider it a virtue. ‘ Forti- 
tude,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ is a royal virtue ; and 
though it be necessary in such piivate men as shall 
bo soldiers, yet for other men, the less they dare, the 
better it is both for the commonwealth and for them- 
selves.’ 

The chief digressions in the book relate to the his- 
tory of the House of Commons, and to the Universities, 
and the state of knowledge there. As to the former, 
it would be difficult to find anywhere a more pithy 
or vigorous outline of the subject, and the second is 
still more interesting. 

The Universities had been to England ‘ what the 
wooddn horse was to Troy ’ : ‘ Curious ^questions in 
divinity are started in the Universities, and so are 
all those politic questions concerning the rights Of 
civil and ecclesiastic government}' and there they 
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aro furnished with argmments for liberty out of the 
works of Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and out of 
the histories of Kome and Greece, for their dis- 
putation against the necessary power of their 
sovereigns. Therefore I despair of any lasting peace 
among ourselves till the Universities here shall 
bend and direct their studies to the settling of it — 
that is, to the teaching of absolute obedience to the 
lawfs of the King and to his public edicts under the 
great seal of England. . . . The core of rebellion 
. . . arc the Universities, which nevertheless are not 
to be cast away, but to be better disciplined — that is 
to say, that the politics there taught be made to be, 
as tnie politics should bo, such as are fit to make 
men know that it is their duty to obey all laws what- 
soever that shall by the authorit};^ of tlfe King be 
enacted, till by the same authority they shall be 
repealed; such as are fit to make men understand 
that the civil laws aro God’s laws, as they that make 
them are appointed by God to make them ; and to 
make men know that the people and Church are one 
thing, and have but one head, the King, and that no 
man has title to govern under him that hg-s it not 
from him ; that the King owes his crown to God 
only, and to no man, ecclesiastic or other ; and that 
the religion they teach there be a quiet waiting for 
the coming again of our blessed Saviour, and tin the 
meantime a resolution to obey the King’s laws, which 
are also God’s laws ; to injure no man, to be in charity 
with all men, to cherish the poor and sick, and to* live 
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soberly and free from scandal ; without mingling our 
religion with points of natural philosophy, as free- 
dom of will, incorporeal substance, everlasting nows, 
ubiquities, hypostases, which the people do not nor 
ever will care for.’ 

Here we have the whole gospel of Hobbes, delivered 
with incomparable energy and terseness, and this must 
be our excuse for the length of the quotation. 

The Dialogue of the Common Latos is probably the 
first attempt ever made in English to criticise the 
law of the land in anything like a philosophical spirit. 
The principal subject of criticism is Coke's Institutes^ 
and in particular that part of it which relates to 
crimes. All the detailed criticism is admirable. 
Some parts of it have not even yet lost their point. 
For instance, he tays : ‘ In short, it is for a man to 
distinguish felony into several sorts before he under- 
standeth the general name of felony what it meaneth.’ 
So ‘ it is not often within the capacity of a jury to 
distinguish the signification of the different hard 
names which are given by lawyers to the killing of 
a man, as murder and felony, which neither the laws 
nor the makers of the laws have yet defined.’ 

His general criticism on Coke is admirable, and will 
do equally well for some other celebrated lawyers ; ‘ I 
never read weaker reasoning in any matter of the 
law of England than in Sir Edward Coke’s Institutes, 
how well soever he could plead.’ 

Hobbes exposes in the true way a fallacy which 
has often been refuted, about the phrase ‘malice 
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aforethought.’ ‘ If t\^ meeting in the street chance 
to strive who shall go nearest the wall, and there- 
upon fighting one of them kills the other, I 
believe verily he that first drew his sword did 
it of malice forethought, though not long fore- 
thought.’ , 

He also notices, as a great fault in the law, ‘ the 
want of registering conveyances of land,’ and the need- 
less division of courts into courts of law and courts of 
equity. This last observation, indeed, is part of a 
wider subject. The following is remarkable as coming 
from so staunch an upholder of arbitrary power. It 
forms part of a criticism on Coke’s definitions of 
burglary and arson : ‘ I like not that any private 
man should presume to determine whether such or 
such a fact be done within the woi^s of *a statute or 
not, where it belongs only to a jury of twelve men to 
declare in their verdict whether the fact laid open 
before them be burglary, robbery, theft, or other 
felony.’ 

There is a long and most interesting account of 
heresy considered as a crime, which contains, amongst 
other things, the following singularly neat argument 
as to the innocence of error : ‘ Error in its own nature 
is no sin. For it is impossible for a man to err on 
purpose; he cannot have an intention to err; and 
nothing is dn unless there be a sinful intention.’ 

These are merely illustrations of the shrewdness 
•with which Hobbes applied his mind to a great 
subject with whith he had little technical acquaint- 
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ance. The general object of th5 Dialogue is of a very 
different order of importance. One of the great points 
of Coke’s and indeed one of the principal 

objects of their author’s whole life, was the glorifica- 
tion of the common law, and the restriction of the 
ipoyal authority by means of it. 

Coke continually assumes that the common law has 
an independent existence and authority of its own, 
that it is the perfection of reason, and that the judges, 
and even the King himself, arc subject to it ; and in 
one passage he goes so far as to limit the powers of 
Parliament itself by the law of nature. Indeed, the 
whole tendency of his writings is to invest the 
common law, and that legal reason of which it was, 
according to him, the embodiment, with a sort of 
personality afid a modified supremacy, 

Hobbes replies upon all this in the interests of his 
own views, with surprising ingenuity, and with a 
great deal of truth. Not reason, he says, but authority, 
makes laws. The common law therefore is law, not 
because it is reasonable, but because it is a command. 
But whose command is it? Not the command of 
Parliament, for that makes statute law. Not the 
command of the judges, for they have not, and do not 
even claim, legislative authority, though you, Sir 
Edward Coke, try to get it for them by your theories. 
It is thei'efore the command of the King. It is bind- 
ing, therefore, as it is the King’s command, but it 
is equitable or not as it agrees or disagrees with ' 
permanent and universal principles df reason. The 
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King, therefore, has tlfe gower, and it is his d^tjr to 
God to bring it into accordance with the principles 
of reason, and this ho ought to do without reference 
to your precedents, ^ for if judges were to follow one 
another's judgments in precedent cases, all the justice 
in the world would at length depend upon the sentence# 
of a few learned or unlearned men, and have nothing 
at all to do with the study of reason.' To show you 
how much of such moulding the law requires, look 
here, and here, and here, and see what a mess you 
the judges have made of it, and above all you. Sir 
Edward Coke, who ‘seldom well distinguish when 
there are two divers names for one and the same 
thing.' 

It is obvious how much colour is lent to this argu- 
ment by all Coke's phrases about®the p*orfection of 
reason and the like. Hobbes always pushes the 
question — Whose reason do you mean] and always, 
by a process of exhaustion, gets out the result that it 
must be the reason of the sovereign — that is, that of 
the King. Pie thus effectually trumps Coke, and 
converts the admitted existence of a common law 
which was not made by Parliament, into by far the 
most specious argument ever put forward in favour 
of the absolute power of the King. It would read 
thus if fully expressed. 

1. No one but the sovereign can make law^. 

2. Either the King alone, or the King and the two 
Houses together, is the sovereign of England. 

3. There are l^s in England, to wit the common 

VOL. II E. 
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law, which were not made^by'the King and the two 
Houses together. 

4. Therefore the common law was made by the 
King alone. 

5. But the common law (witness Sir E. Coke) is 
cthe perfection of reason, and it is because it is reason 

that it is law. 

6. But reason must be declared to be such by 
authority before it can be a law ‘ living and armed,' 
ie. a coercive law, as the common law. 

7. Therefore the King's declaration that this or 
that is reasonable, makes it part of the common law. 

8. Therefore the King is sovereign to this extent, 
that ho may make anything part of the common law 
by declaring it to be reasonable. 

9. Therefore ai\ Act of Parliament is only a royal 
grant, which the King can annul or recall, by declaring 
that he was deceived, or acted unreasonably in grant- 
ing it. 

10. Therefore the King is absolute. 

The fallacy here appears to us to lie in the second 
and fifth propositions, but the second was almost uni- 
versally admitted in the seventeenth century, and 
Coke and his school were stopped from denying the 
fifth. 

We will now proceed, in conclusion, to make a few 
observations on Hobbes's position in literature, and 
on what appears to us to be the defective side of his 
doctrine. Of his position as the great progenitor of 
the school of thought which may be traced through 
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Locke, in one directidh, \p Bolingbroke and Vplt^ire, 
and in another through Berkeley and Hume to Mr. 
Mill, we have spoken on another occasion. 

This is, however, by no means his only title to fame. 
There is something of everything in Hobbes. In 
theology, his Biblical criticism connects him with one oS 
the most active movements of our own time, and his 
doctrine of the impossibility of knowing the divine 
nature, and of the negative or merely devotional 
character of all words applied to God, has the widest 
application. Its effect may be traced more or less in 
aU modern theology, one of the cardinal questions of 
which is whether it can be escaped, or what, if it be 
true, is its legitimate application. 

In morals and law Hobbes is the progenitor of 
Bontham, many of whose most remaf kable speculations 
are developments of Hobbes’s thoughts. In logic he 
was practically, and to a very consic[<erable degree 
theoretically, the ancestor of Mr. Mill. His theory of 
human nature, though certainly imperfect, is full of 
the shrewdest and most profound observation. 

Upon all these great subjects Hobbes was, as it 
seems to us, by far the most powerful thinker of his 
age, although it ' was the age, amongst others, of 
Descartes. There are, however, defects in his writings 
to which their very profundity, and the immense range 
of subjects^ which they embrace, give increa'Sed im- 
portance. The most obvious of them is his defective 
estimate of human nature, and especially the degree 
in which he underrates the power of the social parts 
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of jjb. „ He regards fear of (ihd unseen world, as the 
origin of religion, and the fear which men feel for each 
other, as the origin of society. 

This, however, when fairly considered, is not so 
brutal as it looks. A great deal of very sincere 
humanity is to be found in Hobbes’s writings. No 
one has ever written more vigorously on the virtue of 
equity. By justice he means law — as he would say, 
living and armed ; but under the name of equity he 
praises what most people would call justice ; and this, 
when fully analysed, is nothing but systematic bene- 
volence — benevolence having regard to the interests, 
not of one, but of all. To go on to make equity a 
result of fear, instead of recognising the indisputable 
truth that benevolence is one of the original prin- 
ciples of our nature, was, no doubt, bad and perverse 
psychology, but that is the worst that can be said of 
it. It may be questioned whether the habit of carry- 
ing analysis too far is really more mischievous than 
the habit of not carrying it far enough. 

As to Hobbes’s great and characteristic doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty, it would well deserve much fuller 
examination than we can give it at present, for it is 
one of the most interesting and difficult of all moral 
and political problems. Of Hobbes’s solution of it, it 
is at present enough to say that the Behermth and the 
Dialogue of the Laws of England show conclusively that 
he had not solved it. The events which culminated 
in the scene of the 30th of January 1649 proved con- 
clusively that Charles I. was not, in the philosophical 
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sense, the sovereign ofEngland. Properly considered, 
these and other similar events have proved that the 
actual condition of human society is not one of society 
in Hobbes’s sense, but of what, if he had used words 
with perfect consistency and impartiality, he would 
have called anarchy, without, however, allowing thff 
word to connote any censure. This conception is as 
possible as the other. It means no mpre than that 
thoi-e is amongst men no such thing as a ‘great 
Leviathan,’ or ‘ mortal God,’ which can make men in 
its own image by the exercise of superior force ; and 
that all men, or bodies of men, that appear from time 
to time to occupy such a position are subject, in fact, 
to certain unexpressed penalties, which they will do 
well to bear continually in mind. 



IV 

SOVEREIGNTY 

In our former notices of Hobbes's works we tried to 
give an outline of his opinions, both abstract and 
concrete, but we had not space to discuss at any 
length his pelebrated doctrine of Sovereignty, or 
to show its relatmns to more recent political con- 
troversies. It is one of the most remarkable doctrines 
ever propounded, and though it may in these days 
appear quaint and superannuated in some particulars, 
it is intimately connected with many of the most im- 
portant practical controversies of the day. 

Hobbes's theory, when translated into the language 
of our oVn times, may be thus stated; Human 
nature is so constituted that, but for the restraints 
imposed upon it by law, there would bo perpetual 
wars and disputes among men. 

But laws can be laws indeed only when they are 
enforced by superior power, which must be vested in 
some paan or men, for words of themselves have no 
power. 
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If more than one manner one set of men, ha,ye ^he 
power of making laws in any given society, anarchy 
will come upon the society, if the different legislators 
do not agree ; in other words, it will be a society no 
longer. 

Therefore, in every true society there must be one# 
supreme governor, whether in the shape of a man, or 
of an assembly of men. The commands of this 
sovereign may be equitable or inequitable — that is, 
they may, or may not, tend to promote the welfare of 
the governed ; but they cannot be unlawful, for they 
are themselves the laws, and the only laws, of the 
subject society. 

If the sovereign is forcibly and successfully re- 
sisted, he ceases to be sovereign, and anarchy ensues, 
for the essence of sovereignty is supreme force. 

Hence, if any body politic be so organised that 
there are in it different bodies, having pr claiming to 
have legislative power, such bodies politic are in a 
state of dormant anarchy, which will sooner or later 
pass through a stage of open anarchy, after which the 
sovereignty will be revested either in a king or in an 
assembly. Men cannot serve two masters when those 
masters disagi’ee. 

This body of doctrine, extracted from an immense 
mass of other matter, part of which was of merely 
transient interest, is Hobbes’s great contribfttion to 
systematic politics; and, with certain explanations 
and additions, it appears to us to be as true and as 
important as any of the standard doctrines of political 
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ecqnopiy, though it is at least eqiuilly liable to be 
misunderstood and misapplied. 

We propose, first, to show what it is, and what it 
is not; secondly, to show historically its truth, its 
importance, and its interest in our own days ; and 
.thirdly, to sketch shortly certain additional considera- 
tions which must be borne in mind before it can be 
made of much practical use. 

First, then, as to its truth and nature. It is true, 
like the propositions of mathematics or political 
economy, in the abstract only. That is to say, the 
propositions which it states are propositions which 
arc suggested to the imagination by facts, though no 
facts completely embody and exemplify them. As 
there is in nature no such thing as a perfect circle, or 
a completely rigid body, or a mechanical system in 
which there is no friction, or a state of society in 
which men a(;t simply with a view to gain, so there 
is in nature no such thing as an absolute sovei’eign in 
Hobbeses sense of the word. But, as the non-exist- 
ence of the set of things first mentioned, does not 
prevent both mathematics and political economy from 
being scie^ices of the greatest importance in everyday 
life, so the fact that sovereignty never is absolute in 
fact, does not diminish the value of Hobbeses specula- 
tions. On the contrary, it will be found very difficult 
to speak pertinently about politics, or to proye theories 
as to the true relations of law, morals public and 
private, rights, the nature and value of freedom, and 
the like, without continual reference *to his principles. 
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whether in the exac? fcrm in which he exg^e^ed 
them or in some other. 

If, for instance, any one were asked to explain to 
some person who was altogether ignorant of the sub- 
ject what in point of fact a nation is, and what in 
point of fact is meant by rights, liberties, laws, and so 
foi’th, would not some such statement as the following 
bo as good a one as he could give ? A nation is a 
collection of human beings living together under the 
authority of some person, who regulates their conduct 
in some particulars by laws — that is, by rules of 
conduct which forbid or command them to do or leave 
undone certain things under pain of punishment — and 
who leaves their conduct in other particulars free from 
any interference. So far as they are commanded to 
do this or that, they are said to be^governed. So fai’ 
as they under no commands, they are said to be 
free. Thus, in general, they are forbiddejn to hurt each 
other, but they are free to do what they please so 
long as they do not hurt each other. When a law 
protects a man in doing any particular thing by pre- 
venting others from interfering with him, he is said 
to have a right to do it, and they are said to be 
under an obligation not to interfere with him. Thus 
a man has a right, in most countries and in most 
cases, not to be hurt, and it is his duty not to hurt 
others. 

These laws may be so arranged as to promote 
the general happiness of those who live under them ; 
in which case tney are generally described as good 
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or equitable, because they favour all equally, and 
consequently give to each the largest possible share of 
advantages. They may also be so arranged as to 
produce a great amount of misery; in which case 
they are bad, and it then becomes the moral duty of 
the legislator to alter them for the better. But 
whether they are good or bad, they are still laws, 
and resistance to them on the part of subjects pro- 
duces anarchy, and so destroys the whole fabric of 
government. 

It follows from this that governments, as long 
as they last, are supremo, for only that which is 
supreme is the government: A legislative power which 
is controlled by some other power superior to itself 
is not the real legislator, but only a subordinate ; and 
somewhere or other, whatever intricacy may be intro- 
duced in matters of detail, there will be found, in every 
political system, a person or number of persons who com- 
mand, and are not commanded, and whose command 
is law, let that command be what it will. Intricacy 
and obscurity as to matters of fact may, and often 
do, make it very difficult to say who the sovereign 
is; but to imagine a society in which there is no 
sovereign is to imagine a society which is not a 
society, but an anarchy. In other words, a society 
without a sovereign is a phrase without meaning. 

Secondly, the importance and continuing interest 
of the doctrine appear from the whole both of ancient 
and modern history. In ancient history the matter 
is comparatively simple, whether 'we look at the 
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internal or external aflSliraiof the States whose trans^ 
actions it records. In every State of which we read, 
whether Greek, Phoenician, Italian, or Asiatic, there 
was a sovereign of some sort whose authority was 
absolute while it lasted. Eeligions were for the most 
part local, and no other means of producing a change * 
were available than violent revolutions implying a 
period of anarchy. As between State and State, the 
whole history of the Western world is nothing but 
one continual series of wars, produced by the neces- 
sity which was universally felt of arriving at some 
sort of equilibrium, and ending only when the whole 
civilised world had fallen under the unquestioned 
supremacy of Eome. 

If Hobbes had had to write an imagiiyiry history 
of mankind to illustrate his principles, he could not 
have constructed one better fitted for that purpose, 
than the history of the foundation and establishment 
of the Eoman Empire. That ‘ great Leviathan,’ that 
mortal God,’ the State, was never more unmistakably 
incarnated than in the Eome of the Caesars. 

It may appear as if the growth of Christianity 
refuted Hobbes ; but, on the contrary, it affords the 
strongest confirmation of his theory when fully 
understood. His great Leviathan, or body politic, 
is essentially mortal. The strong man armed is 
always liabJe to be overthrown by a stronger than 
he, and the stmggle may last for an indefinite time. 
The Christian Church, when its organisation was 
complete, was simply an illegal society which by 
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*ogrees became strong enough to disposs^iss the 
society which then existed and to found a different 
one in its place. The very existence of such a body 
as the Church proved that the Empire was not 
sovereign, that a state of anarchy existed, and that 
the problem who was sovereign was as yet far from 
being settled. 

How, after destroying the Roman Empire, the 
Church and the lay kingdoms which came into 
existence effected a sort of compromise as to their 
respective provinces; how that compromise broke 
down altogether in some countries, and was modified 
in others ; how the right of the Church to a monopoly 
of the prerogative of giving advice in religion was 
invaded by individuals ; how the questions, Who 
is the State and Who are the cleigy 1 were dis- 
cussed by arguments and by arms in different 
countries, and what were the results of the discussion 
— all these are the great subjects of modern history 
down to our own days. They hfive all one great 
feature in common. All arc struggles for power; 
and in every case the struggle continues, under 
various shapes and with different turns of fortune, 
until at last the fact that one party really is stronger 
than the other, and has got and wdll be able to keep 
the uj)per hand, has been proved by direct experi- 
ment. 

This truth is universal. It reaches over every 
department of human affairs, and displays itsilf 
in every fact of human history. It may perhaps 
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be doubted whether ift apy age of the world it has 
been more apparent than in our own. Wherever we 
look, whether at internal or external politics, or at 
the sphere of opinion, we find that the question of 
questions is. Who is sovereign? and that compro- 
mises and attempts to effect a division of powers caiu 
never be permanent. 

One or two illustrations of this will be sufficient. 
It was long supposed that the English Constitution 
afforded an instance of a balance of powers; but 
would any intelligent student of our history make 
such an assertion now ? Is it not perfectly clear, and 
does not all our history prove it, that the theory 
is, and always has been, completely subordinate to 
the fact? Our present Government is a democracy 
in which wealth and social rank •liave exceptional 
advantages ; and every one concerned not only knows 
this, but is kept in a continual state o| uncertainty 
and inefficiency by being afraid cither to avow it or 
to act in opposition to it. 

The American Constitution, again, was framed 
most carefully with a view to a scientific distribution 
of powers between the Confederacy and the States, 
and between the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government. The whole document 
carefully evades the question of sovereignty ; yet this 
question had to be, and was, decided at the expense 
of one of the most obstinate and bloody civil wars 
upon record. 

The question' between the temporal and the 
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spiritual powers broke out in a variety of forms, and 
at difi’erent times and places, and still occupies a con- 
siderable share of attention; but it would not be 
hard to show, if this were the proper place, that it is 
susceptible of only two complete solutions, one or the 
other of which it will most assuredly receive all over 
the world. Either the whole of human life ought to 
be regulated by a priesthood, or no priesthood is, as 
such, more than a body of advisers to whom people 
can listen or not as they please. 

Such is Hobbeses theory, and such the sort of 
evidence on which it rests. His mistakes arise from 
the manner in which he applies it to concrete facts. 
He continually tries, as we have shown elsewhere, to 
pass from the abstract proposition that sovereigns, as 
such, are absolute, to the concrete proposition that 
the King of England is sovereign. 

Most assiiredly the King of England was not 
sovereign in the abstract sense, for, if he had been, 
Charles I. would never have had his head cut off 
for the way in which he governed the country. The 
civil wars showed conclusively that the English people 
did not intend to submit, and were not prepared 
to submit, to the King, except to a certain very limited 
extent, and that, if those limits were exceeded, they 
would soon find ways to repress such excesses. In other 
words, whatever his title might be, and whatever phrases 
might be used upon the subject, the King of England 
was only a magistrate with a limited authority, and 
not a sovereign in the metaphysical sense of the word. 
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It is singular that^Hobbes, who of all men of his 
age was most alive to the importance of treating all 
questions as questions of fact, and of not being led 
away by phrases, should not have seen that the question 
of sovereignty is emphatically a question of fact. He 
is the sovereign who actually is supreme, and by» 
whose consent the laws actually are enforced ; not he 
whom some one or other, at some time or other, has 
agreed to consider supreme. 

The democrats of the eighteenth century appear 
to have appreciated this truth better than Hobbes, 
and they embodied it in the famous proposition that 
the people is sovereign; but this is as much an 
abstraction, and as far from the real truth, as Hobbes’s 
propositions about the King of England. ‘ The people ’ 
generally means roughly a numeriial majority of the 
adult males for the time being ; but suppose that they 
have no common views, no confidence in each other, 
no means of communication — suppose, in short, that 
they are in the position of the native populations of 
British India — it is surely altogether absurd to say 
either that they have any will, or that that will, what- 
ever it may be, is sovereign. 

The sovereign of India for the time being is the 
sovereign of England ; and who is sovereign of 
England, in the metaphysical sense of the word, it 
is impossible to say. There is no such person, and 
many cases might occur in which the amount of dor- 
mant anarchy which exists amongst us would be made 
manifest to all tie world. The divergence between 
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the state of facts which exists amongst m, at the 
present day, and the abstract notion of a State, is 
probably greater than it ever was before in any great 
country, and it is possible that it may one day have 
to be considerably reduced, by methods, which may 
^not be pleasant to our feelings, or flattering to our 
national vanity. 

It is of the essence of an abstract doctrine, upon 
whatever subject, to be partial, and to neglect, for 
the sake of clearness, a number of subordinate con- 
siderations, which are necessary to connect it with 
existing facts. 

We will refer to a few of those which bear upon the 
subject of sovereignty, and which show, incidentally, 
in what particulars Hobbes fell into the error of 
drawing false inferences from a theory which, though 
true as far as it went and surprisingly shrewd, was 
very incomplete, and stood in need of all sorts of 
supplementary considerations. 

In the first place, Hobbes permits himself to be 
deceived by what Bentham would have called a dyslo- 
gistic phrase, in the horror which he always expresses 
at anarchy. Anarchy, properly speaking, is not only 
not necessarily a bad thing, but it may be very good ; 
for anarchy is only the absence of restraint — in other 
words, it is another name for liberty ; and it may 
be we^l worth while to leave particular questions 
undecided, so as to produce what we have called a 
dormant anarchy, for the purpose of procuring a 
given result. 
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So long as the qu^tign whether tlie Kiii^ 
the Parliament was sovereign, was allowed to sleep, 
their joint power, though no doubt it concealed a 
potential civil war which at last arrived, was highly 
beneficent. The American Union would never have 
been formed at all if the right of the States to secede 
had not been allowed to remain undecided until the 
time arrived for its decision by way of direct experi- 
ment. The division between the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers was a case of anarchy, and was the 
source of endless contention ; but the pretensions of 
each party, and the violence of their conflicts, have 
at length brought them in some parts of the world, 
and will, it is to be hoped, bring them in every part 
of the woi*ld, into their true relation. 

In short, the existence of a grcat*deal of anarchy 
is a necessary condition towards getting an answer to 
the question, Who is the sovereign, an^l how is it 
wise for him to comport liimself towards his subjects ? 
The struggle between the Ghurch and the State is 
slowly teaching people throughout the world, that the 
coercive sanction ought to be exclusively in the hands 
of the civil power, but that it ought not to be used 
to prevent the clergy from freely tendering their 
counsel to all who are disposed to accept it. 

In the next place, sovereignty means nothing but 
supremacy. There are various powers to which*men 
are subject — that is, diflerent persons are a})le to 
influence their conduct by the application of a great 
variety of motives, find, as these differ in force, there 
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will .always be one which is stronger than, and is thus 
supreme over, the rest. The schoolmaster can Hog 
the pupil, the judge can sentence the schoolmaster, 
the King and Parliament can punish the judge, and 
the Pope (we Avill suppose) can cause them all to be 
damned. Conse(]uently, the Pope is sovereign. But 
remove the Pope, and the King and Parliament are 
sovereign. Apart from them, the judge is sovereign ; 
and apart from him, the schoolmaster is sovereign 
over the little l)oy’s desire to lie in bed in the morning. 
He can, that is, apply the fear of the birch, which is 
a stronger motive, to overcome the pleasure of lying 
in ])ed, which is a ^veaker. 

Hence it is obvious that sovereignty itself is limited 
by human nature. At its highest estate it represents 
nothing more than the power of fear raised to the 
greatest extent to which the particular ])erson acting 
as a ruler can apply it. In practice, this limitation 
is of immense impoitance, as it imposes upon sovereign 
power limits Avhich arc very soon reached in every 
part of the world, and which, it is the constant 
tendency of the increase of knowledge and civilisation 
to make narrowei* and narrower. 

Being a man, or a body of men, the sovereign is 
always more or less ignorant, weak, and irresolute. 
He may be deceived, or avoided, or dissuaded from 
his purpose. Hence his threats arc always more or 
less uncertain. There is always a great chance of im- 
punity, and this diminishes their effect to an incal- 
culable degree. In the last resbrt, he may even be 
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successfully resisted by ppen force or by passive 
disobedience, and this again puts a limit to his power, 
not the less real because it is tacit, and because its 
extent cannot be precisely ascertained. 

When all this is put together, it becomes obvious 
enough that absolute power and sovereign power are • 
much less formidable than they look. For purposes 
of persuasion sovereign power is no doubt extremely 
potent. On some subjects, as, for instance, on all 
that pertains to the relation of the sexes, it sets up 
its own standard, and is indefinitely infiuential over 
vast masses of human beings; but for purposes of 
threatening it is less powerful than the terms in 
which it is described might at first lead us to suppose. 
Indeed, the extent to which people are ^capable of 
being affected by threats is l)y no nteans indefinitely 
great. There is a point beyond which you cannot 
terrify ; for, whatever ITobbes might s»y upon the 
subject, the mass of mankind are not of opinion that 
death is the greatest of evils, and they are moreover 
actuated l.^y a singular propensity to disbelieve in the 
reality of that which is exceedingly disagreeable. 
Threaten men beyond a certain point, and they will 
not believe that the threats will be executed in fact. 

This last consideration introduces two others which 
Hobbes continually overlooks, but which are most 
necessary to connect his principles with practice. 
The first is, that the exertion of sovereign power 
cannot alter human nature, and has no sort of tend- 
ency to do so. *Let laws be as complicated and 
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pimisihments as severe as^you please, nothing will 
ever make that useful to mankind which in point of 
fact is injurious, or that injurious which in point of 
fact is useful. To try to do so is like making laws 
to forbid rain in harvest time. It follows that, if 
the sovereign makes bad laws, no amount of punish- 
ment for breaking them will ever make the laws good, 
or teach people to regard them as good ; and nothing 
in the lung run will keep peojde from discussing the 
question whether continued submission to them is, 
after all, a greater evil than a period of anarchy, 
with its chances of a change for the better. 

This limitation on sovereign power is the really 
efficient one, and it is remarkable that, seeming as it 
does so simple to us, it should not have occurred to 
one of the grcditest thinkers and most porsj)icuous 
writers of his age. Probably nob])es was so much 
frightened fund disgusted by the excesses of the civil 
wars that he could not bear to admit the possibility 
that any disease could be worse than such a remedy. 
It is certain that he greatly underrated the evils which 
tyranny may inflict on a peojfle. Ho says, for 
instance, that the power of arbitrary taxation assumed 
by Charles I. was, after all, a small matter, as it had 
never been used except to enrich some favourite, 
which was of little importance to the nation at 
large.' The evils which the folly and wickedness of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. inflicted upon France and 
Europe, and the intolerable grievances which bad 
financial legislation may inflict uj)oh millions, in regard 
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to the comfort of their daily existence, are natters 
about which, in the present day, there cannot be two 
opinions. 

The second of the considerations in question is 
that, as Paine observed, society and government are 
totally different things. Even if all laws were to be* 
abolished together, society would not cease to exist. 
Men would then live together in a much less com- 
fortable manner, it is true, than at present, but still 
they would carry on the main affairs of life. The 
number of actions in which any particular individual 
is in any degree rcstraiiied by law is almost infini- 
tesimally small. The social desires are, after all, 
much stronger and much commoner than those which 
are anti-social. In a great majority of cas^s contracts 
would be kept, truth would bo spolfon, peoi)le would 
abstain from hurting each other, even if there were 
no laws at all, and if the exercise of private vengeance 
were the only coercive sanction which men had to 
dread. Society is the work of law in some proportion, 
but in a much greater proportion it is the work of 
very different agents — love of companionship, curi- 
osity, the desire of all sorts of advantages which are 
to be derived from mutual assistance founded on 
mutual goodwill. If such qualities did not exist, and 
were not exceedingly powerful elements in human 
nature, it is dilficult to see how societies couTd ever 
have been formed in the world at all. 

The general result is, that Hobbeses doctrine of 
sovereignty is true if its abstract character is carefully 
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rejaepibered, if it is separated from the concrete 
consequences which he connected with it, and if it 
is explained by, and connected with, other principles 
of which he appears to have been almost entirely 
ignorant. These qualifications may appear to go 
'far to destroy the degree of credit to which he is 
entitled for his speculations ; but the great misfortune 
of premature system-making is that the qualifications 
necessary to apply particular principles to facts arc 
generally omitted, and little more can be expected of 
those who attempt a work so gigantic as that of 
Hobbes, than that they should get a strong and clear 
hold of impoitant truths which others had overlooked. 
To this praise Hobbes is certainly entitled, though he 
is at leasts equally exposed to the corresponding 
censure. 



V 

BOSSUET’S EDUCATION OF THE DAUPHIN' 

There are l)ooks which owe their value neither to 
the positions which they establish nor to the infor- 
mation which they contain, but to the comx^letcness 
and vigour, and possibly to the beauty, with which 
they represent a particular view some subject of 
general and lasting importance. To do this in such 
a way as to command the attention of the world for a 
great length of time is the greatest of all literary 
exploits. A mere discovery has about it something 
of the nature of a happy accident. Ordinary quali- 
ties, united with a laborious disposition, will enable 
a commonplace man to write an instructive and useful 
book ; but no one except a great man can succeed in 
uniting into one harmonious whole various lines of 
thought and study, so as to make his facts and his 
thoughts illustrate and support each other, to show 
the essential unity of views which at first sight appear 

^ l. De la Connaissance dc Dicii etde Soi-vdlmc, 2. Discours 
sur VHistoire Uni'oerselle, 3. Politique tir6e de VEcriturc Sainte. 
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to.rejate to different subjeojbs, and to arrest the atten- 
tion and express the convictions of a considerable 
section of mankind. A work which rises to such a 
level throws, for all future times, a light upon the 
age ill which it was written which scarcely anything 
else can give. 

Hardly any one ever performed this feat more 
impressively than Bossuet in the three books now 
before us. Collectively, they may be said to express 
the high Tory theory of life — absolutism — in its 
flower and jierfcction. For nearly two hundred 
years the tide has flowed in a diametrically opposite 
direction. A few men of genius, gravitating like De 
Maistre towards mysticism, or recoiling like Dr. 
Newman from scepticism, have, for more or less 
eloquent reasons^ attempted to stem the general 
current, and to think as men thought at a different 
stage of the ivorld’s history, but they have made no 
deep or lasting impression. They arc forced to 
admit that they exercise no real influence on the 
course of aflairs, and express no view of them which 
is unconsciously held by any considerable number of 
disciples. By looking back for a time to the teach- 
ing of their great predecessors, we learn to see the 
real A^alue of their theories, and to understand 
under what conditions of life and knowledge men 
really tould believe what they, after all, only try to 
believe. 

If it were the order of nature that God should be 
represented upon earth by infallible* priests and irre- 
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sponsible kings, it wouldi ])e impossible to imjgi^e a 
nobler system of education for a great king than that 
which Bossuet conceived, or a teacher better suited 
to carry it out than Bossuet himself. No one can 
read his letters to Innocent XI. de institntione Delphini 
without a strange mixture of respect for the teacher^* 
intense earnestness, magnificent vigour, and immov- 
able self-confidence — pity for the unfortunate pupil 
who was subjected to a pressure which no human 
being could be oxi^ected to endure — and wonder at 
the splendid falsehood of the whole course of instruc- 
tion. No castle in the air w«as ever more magnificent, 
or less solid in its foundations, than that which 
Bossuet Iniilds up in these memorable books with 
the most perfect confidence in its stability. Certain 
parts of his teaching, no doubt, a?‘e sound and true, 
and all are expressed with incomparable majesty of 
style and thought ; but, viewed as a whole, and in 
their mutual relations and connections, his opinions 
have, by the mere force of time and facts, become 
altogether incredible and untenable on the terms on 
which he held them. 

The drift of the whole course of study might l)e 
thus expressed. Thus ought a King of France, the 
first of mankind, to think of man and his destiny, and 
to rule the noblest branch of the human race. This 
general subject is arranged under three greaf heads : 
The knowledge of God and man in general; the 
knowledge of the dealings of God with man in fact, 
as displayed in universal history ; the knowledge of 
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the* laj^vs given hy God toiman for his guidance in 
political life. The treatise Ih la Conmissancs de Dieu 
et de Soi-meme^ seems to have been the first of the 
three works, both in the date of its composition, and 
in the scheme of education to which the Dauphin 
V’^as submitted. 

Its purport is thus summed up by Bossuet himself 
in his letter to Innocent XL : ‘Nous expliquons la 
structure du coips, et la nature do Tesprit, par les 
choses quo chacun exp^rimente en soi; et foaisons 
voir qu’un homme qui sait se rendre pi'^sent lY lui- 
meme trouve Dieu plus pre'^sent que toutc autre chose, 
puisque sans lui il n^auroit ni mouvement, ni esprit, 
ni vie, ni raison, seloii cette parole vraiment philoso- 
phique de Tapostole prechant k Athe'mes.’ 

The book is divided into five chapters, treating 
respectively of the soul, the body, the union between 
them, God their Ci'eator, and the difference between 
men and animals. Its most characteristic feature is 
its extreme and unflinching dogmatism. It never 
occurs to Bossuet that any conclusion but one can 
be reasonable, and that conclusion is, of course, the 
essence of orthodoxy. Strange, however, as the ex- 
pression may appear, Bossuet was a thoroughgoing 
rationalist. He says : ‘ The understanding {Ventende- 
inent) is the light which God has given us for our 
guidance. It has different names; in its inventive 
and penetrating capacity it is called spirit (esprit ) ; in 
so far as it judges and directs to truth and goodness, 
it is called reason and judgment, l^eason, in so far 
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as it turns us from the trite evil of man, which^s gin, 
is called conscience.’ 

He adds elsewhere that, unless it is seduced by 
passion, reason is infallible. Error, he says, is 
caused by haste, pride, impatience, and sloth, and he 
adds : ‘ It is certain that reason, when purged of these? 
vices, and truly attentive to its object, will never err, 
because then it will either see clearly, and what it 
sees will be true, or it will not sec clearly, and then 
it will be certain that it ought to doubt till light 
appears. . . . The understanding is never forced to 
err, and never does err except for want of attention ; 
and if it judges wrong by following the senses or the 
passions derived from them too readily, it will correct 
its judgment if a right will makes it attentive to its 
object and to itself.’ 

The object of reason is truth, eternal and immut- 
able. This is asserted with characteristic emphasis 
and courage in a passage which shortly sums up the 
drift of the Avhole book, in these words : ‘ If every- 
thing done by the rule of proportions — that is to 
say, if all natural objects except myself were de- 
stroyed, these rules would survive in my thoughts, 
and I should clearly see that they would always 
be good and always be time, even if I myself were 
destroyed, and if no one were left capable of under- 
standing them. If now I inquire where and In what 
subject they subsist eternal and immutable, as they 
are, I am forced to admit a being where truth subsists 
eternally and is ^always understood ; and this being 
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must J)e the truth itself, and nothing but truth, and 
it is from it that truth flows to all existing objects 
external to it. It is, then, in this being, in a manner to 
me incomprehensible, still it is in this l)eing that I seft 
these eternal truths, and to see them is to turn to him 
‘who is unchangeably true, and to receive his light. 
This eternal object is God, eternally subsisting, eter- 
nally true, eternally the truth itself.^ 

Farther on, he says that these eternal truths, 
which are always the same to every mind, and 
which themselves regulate the understanding, ‘ sont 
quelqiie chose do Dieu, ou plutot sont Dieu meme.’ 

These passages contjiin the main propositions of 
the whole treatise, part of which consists of an anato- 
mical description of the more important organs of the 
body, and anothe?*' part of a speculation on the way 
in which the soul acts on the nerves, and so on the 
muscles and hmbs. 

The only difiiculty which Bossuet a 2 )pears to 
have felt at all seriously was that which is derived 
from the animal crefition. If animals have will 
and reason, and if God and eternal truth are the 
proper objects of reason, why do they not believe in 
God and eternal truth, and why are they not moral 
agents ? He labours greatly to answer this difficulty, 
and though he does not go quite so far as Descartes 
(whose'influence on his mind is everywhere apparent) 
in making the beasts mere machines, he goes a long 
way in that direction. He will hardly allow them 
even sensation, and he utterly denies that an animal 
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can, in any proper sense ^ of the word, be educated. 
Their training is a mere mechanical process. ‘A 
man who trains a dog gives him a piece of bread, 
tnkes a stick in his hand, drives {ciifmice) material 
objects (so to speak) into every organ, and teaches 
him by blows of a stick as you forge iron with blowst 
of a hammer.’ 

It is well worthy of observation that the d piari 
theory of human knowledge and of the human soul 
always leads to these coarse and ignorant views of 
the nature of animals. As to the arguments on 
which the theory itself is based, it is probably true 
that some minds are satisfied by it, but to the great 
bulk of mankind, it will always appear to amount to 
nothing more than a passionate assertion of the truth 
of a preconceived opinion, thrown®into an ostensi})ly 
argumentative and philosophical shape. It probably 
never convinced any one who was i\ot convinced 
before, or silenced any one who was not prevented 
either Ijy legal or social penalties from speaking his 
mind. We refer to those arguments here not for the 
sake of discussion, but in oi-der to point out their 
i‘elation to other parts of Bossuet’s teaching of more 
immediate practical importance. 

The princii)le that the mind not only can attain to 
a direct transcendental knowledge of these divine and 
eternal truths, but that the power of doing s« is the 
specific quality by which man is distinguished from 
the brutes, affords an appropriate introduction to the 
doctrine of the fJlacowrs sur rilidoii'e Umcerselle, the 
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first great attempt ever mac^e to view the whole course 
of history as a whole, traversed and sustained by one 
great design. 

From our own reflections we learn that theii 
is a God possessed of certain attributes and ruling 
vOver the world. Though this being has chosen to 
leave us free, he has secret ways of controlling 
and disposing of our free will in such a manner as 
to work out his designs (this is the principal lesson 
of the separate disscrUtion called the 2' raiU da Lih'c 
Arhitre), The history of the world must, and does, 
show specifically how he has directed human affairs, 
and what is their groat general lesson. It would lie 
hard to mention any book which shows more magni- 
ficent cpialitics than this, the sublime audacity of its 
conception t)eing perhaps the most striking of them 
all. It is an apotheosis of authority in all its forms. 
Its great lesson is that, from the beginning of the 
world to the time at which Bossuet wrote, there had 
been one great succession of awful and venerable 
institutions, ecclesiastical and civil, which were the 
representatives of God to men. 

One of the most characteristic passages is in these 
words : ‘Quelle consolation aux enfants de Dieu ! mais 
quelle conviction de la v6rit6, quand ils voient que 
d Innocent XL, qui remplit aujourd’hui si dignement 
le premier siege de TEglise on remonte sans inter- 
ruption jusqu’a Saint Pierre, 6tabli par J6sus Christ 
prince des ApOtres, d’oii en reprenant les pontifes qui 
out servi sous la loi on va jusqu’^ Aaron et jusqu^^ 
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Moisc ; (le la jusqu’aiix patriarches et jusqu'a Toriginc 
du mondc ! quelle suite, quelle tradition, quel eii- 
seignonient morvcilleux ! ’ ' 

The most prominent object in the book is, of 
course, the establishment and gi’owth of religion, 
which he views as the great central event of humay 
history to which everything conduces, and from which 
everything derives its importance. The vigoui* and 
unhesitating conviction with which this is put forward 
is certainly more impressive than convincing. 

Voltaire observed with truth that, in order t-o })i‘0- 
duce the d(‘-sji‘ed efiect, Bossuet was obliged to give to 
the history of the Jews a degree of prominence out of 
all proportion to that which really belonged to it. 
Voltaire himself may have fallen into the op])osite fault, 
but it is certainly true that Bossuet so managed his 
argument as to make not merely the substantial 
truth, but almost tlui verbal accuracy, of the A\diole 
Mosaic history vitally essential to his cause. 

When he wrote, the questions to which so much 
attention has been directed in the course of the last 
few years b} Bishop Colenso, were just beginning to be 
agitated, and had been very lately handled in a 
heterodox direction by Spinoza and Simon. Bossuet’s 
indignation and contempt against such s])eculations 
knew no bounds. He declared that to doubt that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch was to destroy th^ founda- 
titm of his whole theory. ‘ Lcs dates,’ he says, ‘ font 
tout on cettc matiere,’ and he seems to have regarded 
all such critici^ as a mere effort of wickedness, 
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determined on destroying tlje Bible on account of the 
check which it lays upon human passion. 

The vehemence with which Bossuet undertook 
the defence of particular facts which he considered 
necessary to his creed was the weak side of his mind. 
He will allow nothing to be doubtful. Prophecy, in 
particular, he seems to have considered the strongest 
and clearest kind of evidence in his favour. He says, 
in relation to fulfilled prophecies : ‘ Qiiatro ou cinq 
faits authentiques, et plus clairs que la lumik’e du 
soleil, font voir notre religion aussi ancienne que le 
monde.’ Even the primacy of St. Peter, and the fact 
that the Popes were his successors, cannot, he thinks, 
be doubted in good faith: ‘J’avance hardiment ces 
faits, et menie le dernier comme constant, parcequ’il 
ne pent jamais etre contcst6 do bojinc foi,’ etc. Over 
and over again he triumphs in the ‘ faits positifs ^ on 
which his own creed stands, and challenges those who 
impugn it to })roducc the like. In a word, he is 
throughout triumphant, audacious, cei tain of his facts, 
and utterly contemptuous towards his antagonists. 

Flushed with this triumphant establishment of his 
fundamental theories, ho proceeds, in chaptei’s which 
form a lasting title to fame, to describe the lay part 
of history. He describes, with wonderful vigour, and 
with a power of style which has probably never been 
surpassed, the manners, the laws, the institutions, and 
the national characteristics of the great nations of 
antiquity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point'in these chapters 
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is their extreme generality# Bossuet hardiy mentioris 
individual men or isolated facts, except by way of 
allusion and illustration. lie enters into hardly any 
details, but contents himself with a broad general 
outline, of which it would be difficult to find any other 
example at that period. On the great temporal 
Empires themselves which he passes in review, he 
looks in a light different from, but kindred to, that 
in which he had viewed the Church. They were 
venerable foe other causes, as the great divine 
machinery for the temporal government of tlie 
world, and as the principal theatres on which Divine 
Providence displayed itself. The heading of the first 
chapter of the lay part of the book is highly significant 
— ‘Les Revolutions des Empires sont reg^ees par la 
Providence et servent a huniilier JesT.Vin(!es.’ 

All of them, however, wei'e earthly and corruptible, 
and derived their imixntance from the degree in 
which they fa^^oured oi* hindered tlie chief design of 
Providence and the one great divine institution — 
namely, the Church: ‘Thus, when you sec passing 
before your eyes, I do not say kings and emperors, 
but the great empires which made the univei'se tremble 
— when you see the earlier and later Assyrians, the 
Medes, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
present themselves before you in succession, and fall, 
so to say, one upon another — this di'cadful crash Aakes 
you feel that there is nothing solid amongst men, and 
that inconstancy and agitation are the proper lot of 
human affairs.’ 
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Tfhe concluding words of the book are to the same 
effect : ^ As you see them fall of themselves, whilst 
religion sustains itself l>y its own force, you will easily 
see where solid grandeur is, and where a man of sense 
will put his trust/ 

Certainly that conception of human history which 
sets before us one perfect and immutable society, 
infallible and incorruptible, in the midst of the wreck 
of all human institutions, is impressive in itself ; but 
Bossuet makes it far more impressive', by connecting 
it with an explanation of the principles liy which 
these worldly and transient societies ought to be 
governed. 

The PoUtiqve tirk de PEcrihire Hainte forms a 
natural (xinclusion to the tAvo other w^orks noticed 
above. In form, it is a kind of cento of passages of 
the Bible, especially of the Old Testament, bearing 
more or less on political duties. In substance, it is 
a vindication of the highest doctrines of absolutism. 
The general object of human life is to love God, and 
to love men liecause they are made in the image of 
God. No man is a stranger to, or independent of, 
any other man, and hence men are associated together 
in nations and otherwise. GoA^ernment is essential to 
civil society, and laws or express general rules are 
essential toxwnstant and uniform gOA^ernment. LaAV is, 
in Bossuet’s eyes, something divine and mysterious: 
‘LaAvs are founded on the first of all laws, that of 
nature — that is to say, right reason and natural equity. 
. , . Law is sacred and inviolable. . . . All those 
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who have spoken well on •the subject regard l*w*in 
its origin as an agreement and solemn treaty by which 
men agree l)y the authority of princes on what is 
necessary to form their society. . . . This does not 
mean that the authority of laws depends on the con-^ 
sent and acquiescence of the peo})le, but only that the 
prince, who also by his character has no other interest 
than that of the public, is assisted by the wisest minds 
of the nation and supported by the experience of past 
ages. . . . Law is considered to have a divine origin. 
The agreement spoken of has a double effect. It 
unites the people to God and also to each other. . . . 
There are fundamental laws which cannot l)e changed.’ 

This general conception of law as something good 
in itself, beyond the power of those \vdio m*ikc it, and 
specially authorised by God, naturally leads to a 
similar conception of authority in general. God is 
the true king. All governments, whatever may be 
their form, represent divine authority ; but of all 
forms of government ‘ monarchy is the most common, 
the most ancient, and the most natural.’ Hereditary 
monarchy is the best of monarchies, and hereditary 
monarchy from which women are excluded is the best 
of hereditary monarchies. Hence follows a conclusion, 
which to us reads like a l)athos, though Bossuet no 
doubt viewed it as a splendid climax : ‘ Thus France, 
where the succession is regulated by these principles, 
may boast of having the best possible political consti- 
tution, and the one most in conformity with that 
which God himself has established ; which shows both 
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tile </isdom of our ancesti)rs and the peculiar protec- 
tion of God for this kingdom and also, we may add, 
the degi'oe in which Bossuet can be considered as a 
trustworthy guide. 

Royal authority thus established is sacred, for the 
king is God’s agent. It is paternal, for the king is 
bound in conscience to promote the ha2:)2)incss of his 
people. But, on the other hand, it is absolute. No 
one can coerce the 2W'bice, let him do what he will. 
‘ The persons of kings arc sacred, and to attack them 
is sacrilege.’ Absolute government, however, is not 
arbitrary. The king is bound in conscience to obey 
the laws and to mle according to their prescriptions. 
Bossuet enlarges at length, and with great sagacity 
and good' feeling, on the duties im2wsed on a good 
prince by his position, and on the means by which he 
may be guided so as to 2Jerform those duties aright ; 
but whatever the 2^ractical value of this 2)''irt of his 
work may have been to his ibs speculative 

interest is at present inconsiderable. 

Such are the main propositions of tliese three 
remarkable works, and such the general view of 
human affairs and human life which they presented 
to a pupil whom his teacher, not unnaturally, believed 
to be destined to occupy the first place, after the 
Pope, amongst mankind. The incompleteness and 
unavoidable condensation of this sketch make it im- 
possible to give any notion of the majesty and the 
massive vigour of style and thought with which these 
great lessons arc taught. All the praise given to 
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Bossuet^s style is deserved.^ He must certainly be 
iiounced one of the most powerful of modern writers. 
It must, however, be admitted that his power of style 
and confidence of assertion greatly outrun his power 
of thought. 

Let us look for a moment at the chief results of* 
Bossuet’s system tfxken as a whole. They may be 
summed up thus : Reason is the distinctive quality 
of man, and it leads him to absolute truth — above all, 
to belief in God. History shows that, for the govern- 
ment of the human race, God has established a vast 
spiritual corporation as ancient as the woild itself, 
infallible, incorruptible, and everlasting. He has also 
established many temporal governments with different 
institutions — that of France, which is an absolute 
monarchy regulated by law, being She most glorious 
and perfect. These governments between them pre- 
scribe to men their duties, and provide them with a 
sphere in which to discharge them. 

This conception of life in general is like a land- 
scape taken fj'om one particular point of view. So 
long as you choose to stand still at that particular 
spot and look in one direction, things nui}^ appear to 
be of that particular shape. Move a few yards in one 
direction or another, tuT*n your head on one side, and 
the whole scene is changed. 

To men trained in modern habits of thoug^it, and 
accustomed to care for words only in so far as they 
represent things, the TraiU de h Coimaissance de Die it 
et de Soi-mem wilf seem to be an attempt to arrive at 
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Iqiowledge of facts })y juggling with words. The 
Discours sar VHistoire UuirerscJle will appear to owe its 
unity to the fact that its author was altogether ignorant 
of modern science, and scornfully refused to notice even 
what he might have learnt from the criticism of his 
'own da 3 ^ And the Dolitique tuie de VEcritnre Saiufe 
will wear the appearance of a collection of mottoes 
put together to illustrate preconceived opinions which 
never were true, and which the history of the last two 
centuries has utterly refuted. 

In short, to us this apotheosis of authority in Church 
and State, and in the very mind itself, is like a dis- 
solving view. It shows us what sort of gorgeous 
palaces and cloud-capt towers a man of genius could 
suppose himself to see in human history two hundred 
years ago. 

Of the three books referred to, the Disconrs sur 
VHiMre Utiiverselle is by far the most important. It 
was the first great attempt to sei)arate the Avheat of 
history fj’om the chafl*, and to convert it from a subject 
for pedants into the most practical and interesting of 
all intellectual studies. Voltaire’s Es^^ai sur Ics jVerurs is 
the book with which it is most natural to compare it. 
There are, of course, points on which Voltaire is 
greatly inferior to Bossuet, and tlnu'e are mattei’s in 
connection with which his prejudice's lead him quite 
as far 'wrong, though in a difterent direction. But if 
any one will carefully read Voltaire and Bossuet, and 
compare their general views with the subsequent dis- 
coveries of science and criticism, 'he will probably 
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conclude that, with all his faults, Voltaire was on the 

* # • 

right road and Bossiict on the wrong one — unless, 
indeed, all modern discoveries in criticism and physical 
science are mere delusions, and all modern improve- 
ments in law, in government, and in politics are 
changes for the worse, based on wrong principles. ^ 
A not less instructive lesson to be learrit from 
Bossuet is the change of tone which has come over 
the advocates of views analogous to his. Eeason, Dr. 
Newman tells us, has been in fact — whatever it ought 
to have been ])y right — the enemy of religion. He 
goes to the very brink of the assertion that atheists 
have the 1)est of the fundamental controversy of 
religion. With Bossuet, the truth of religion in 
general, and of his own view of it in particular, is so 
evident that it cannot be denied 4n goo(l faith, and 
may be called the essence of n^ason. Talk as we may 
about reason and faith, no one really begins to de- 
preciate reason till h(i suspects strongly that it means 
to give judgment against him. Every one gets as 
much of it on his own side as he possi])ly can. 
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HOSSIJET AND THP: PKOTESTANTS^ 

An eminent modem French liistorKin describes 
Bossuet’s defence of all established beliefs and insti- 
tutions as one of the great spe(,‘tacles of the seven- 
teenth century. This is perfectly true. It would 
probably be difficult to find in the history of literature 
a career so pre-eminently deserving the name of 
glorious as Bossuet’s. Glory was, we do not say the 
great object, but certairdy the great result, of his 
whole life. 

He stands, at the close of the seventeenth and 
the bcginniiig of the eighteenth century (born 27th 
September 1627, died 11th April 1704), as the ex-, 
pounder of a magnificent scheme of all things human 
and divine, i?i which religion, politics, law, morals, 
history, and science each occupy their appropriate 
place, and are each represented by their ])roperly 
constituted authority, discharging its part without 

^ 1. Ejcpositlon dc la Doctrine CathoUqnr. 2. Histoire des 
Variations dcs Jtgliscs Frolcstaides, 3. ^ivieinc Avertissement 
aux Protestants, 
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interfering with the functions of the others. J^ope, 
kings, (ilergy, statesmen, generals, men of letters and 
of science, all fit into the places which have been 
assigned to ftiem by God himself. Tlie foundation- 
stone of the whole edifice is a body of revealed truth, 
embracing all the principal doctrines essential to be 
known, and expounded and interpreted, from time 
to time, by a vast organisation extending over the 
entire world, and lasting through all time. The 
superstructure has been raised by a long sei'ies of 
struggles, in whieh divine truth has finally won the 
victory, and has created a world in its own like- 
ness. 

It Avonld be impossible for the human mind to 
conceive a gi'ander vision, if it were only ti;ue ; and it 
must be owned that, if such a sUite of things did 
exist, and were to be described by any single person, 
Bossiiet would be that person. No one Avas ever 
better fitted to describe magnificent institutions in 
magnificent language, or to find sonorous and in- 
genious reasons for believing in the truth of any 
splendid scheme. 

But was it all true 1 Was the Avorld really organ- 
ised in this superlative manner? Were Louis XIV. 
and his institutions, on the one hand, and the Popes 
and the Councils and the Church theology on the 
other, the A'isible representiitives of God upon 1)arth, 
and the depositaries of a divine authority which it 
was blasphemous to question, and impious to resist ? 
With all his heart !&ossuet answered, Yes. Authority 
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of. e\cry kind, in Church 4and Stjite, was the repre- 
sentative of God and the messenger of God to man. 
The enemies of authority, vice and crime in all their 
shapes, and emphatically and above all the vice and 
crime of diso])edience in thought, word, or* deed, were 
'the offspring of an abuse of freedom, and were the 
direct result, or rather were so many particular illus- 
trations, of the original crime of the first man, and of 
the guilt, in the proper sense of the word, which all 
his descendants had inherited from him. 

Bossuet appears to have conceived of the world ilts 
a scene in which authority, arrayed in splendour of 
every kind, moral, spiritual, and material, was con- 
tinually engaged in enforcing obedience upon rebels. 
His strong;^ sense of the divine nature of authority, and 
his equally strong sense of the extinune wickedness of 
men, complete each other, and, when taken together, 
form a conceiffion of the world which is full of 
gloomy magnificence. With such a starting-point it 
is by no means surprising that Bossuet should have 
regarded Protestantism with the most intense aver- 
sion, spiritual and intellcctmd. There Avas nothing 
in him which was not offended to the utmost by its 
fundamental principles. He hated its origin in an 
independent exertion of the human reason, he hated 
its ideal of morality, he hated its application to 
politibs, he felt clearly that between his principles 
and its principles, when fully carried out and de- 
veloped to their inevitable consequences, there must 
bo a war of extermination, and hfl accordingly dedi- 
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cated a great part of hi^life to the attempt to con- 
found and silence its partisans. 

His writings upon this subject fill a considerable 
proportion of his collected works, but the most 
memorable of them are not very voluminous. We 
may take by way of illustration the Exjwsitian of 
the Catholic Doctrine, the History of the Variations 
of the Protestaut Churches, and the controversial 
writings of which the History of the Variations was 
the occasion. The most remarkable of these last is 
the Siribne Jvertissernent aiix Protestants, which sums 
up in a short compass the gist of the whole of his 
argument. The occasional impoT'Unice of those books 
was very great. They were the great intellectual 
I mattery directed against Protestantism in Krance, and 
the Plxposition prepared the way to the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, by converting many of the 
leading Protestants of that time, and in particular 
Turenne. Gibbon, in a later generation, was con- 
verted by the History of the Variations, and his case is 
a typical one, as it shows, in the neatest way, what is 
the true inference to be drawn from Bossiiet’s argu- 
ments — arguments which in a slightly different form 
are, and always will be, the most popular and specious 
plea which can be advanced in favour of the Konian 
Catholic Church. 

The books themselves ai’c essentially popular. 
They are arguments addrcssetl to men of the world, 
by a man of consummate ability, though not, as com- 
petent critics say, of equal learning ; and they have 
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thtj s«,nie sort of merits tkat belong to the English 
apologetic writers against the Deists. Bossuet is by 
no means unlike a Boman Catholic Paley. He begins 
by stating with transparent clearness what he means 
to prove, and he then proceeds to argue in favour of 
*his dificrent propositions with a degree of life, vigour, 
and ability which it would be scarcely possible to 
overrate. It may reasonably be doubted whether, in 
the matter of style, any one has ever suT*passed him. 

His plan, however, is exceedingly simjde, and his art 
may be practised ])y almost any one who has sufficient 
courage, for, after all, the effectiveness of his style 
depends more on his moral, than on his intellectual 
characteristics. IIq is not, for instance, more vigorous 
than Chillingworth, or than Voltaire. His whole ai*t 
consists in being singleininded and thoroughgoing. 
A man who thinks with perfect simplicity, and faces 
his thoughts in his own mind with uiitiinching courage, 
is sure to be consistent and thorougligoing, and thus 
to gain I’eal, or at all events apparent, triumphs over 
persons who may have a firmer hold of the truth 
than himself, but who embrace it with less energy 
and simplicity than that with which he embraces 
error. 

The order of the publication of the books we have 
mentioned is as follows : The Ex^mitlon of the CaihoUe 
Dodrwc was published in 1671 ; the llidory of the 
rariations in 1688 ; tho Sixihne A vertiamneiot in 1691. 
The Exposition, which was the occasion or the ex- 
cuse of the conversion of Turenne and many others, 
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is very short, not filling )^iore than sixty or seveijty 
octavo pages. Its object is to put the Eoman 
Catholic system in as reasonable a light as possible, 
and to show that, whilst it retains all the essentials 
of Christianity, its distinctive features are not un- 
reasonable when duly understood, and regarded a» 
they are explained by the Council of Trent. 

Historically, the Exposition was a bridge of gold for 
a retreating enemy. Theoretically, like the whole of 
Bossnet’s writings on that subject, it is open to the 
objection that it answers only one set of difficulties, 
whilst it leaves a much more formidable set un- 
answered. To a layman who assumes all the pre- 
misses of technical theology to be true, and who is 
willing to recognise the methods employed in theo- 
logical controversy as appropriate, •t/he Exposition is 
no doubt a powerful argument. No one can, of course, 
affect to deny that the general outline of Christianity 
is common to all, or almost all, the bodies which call 
themselves Christian. In Bossuet’s time the 8o- 
cinians — a very small and, except in Poland and a 
few other places, an illegal sect — were the only body 
of professed Christians who would not have accepted 
the Nicene Creed. It is easy to show that the same 
sort of arguments which may be used in support of 
that creed, and the same kind of assumptions which 
are implied in a thorough submission to it, may be 
urged with a good deal of plausibility in favour of 
transubstantiation as against consubstantiation. 

It is easy, too^ to show that the official theories of 
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tl^e Council of Trent about ^tie invocation of saints, and 
the respect paid to images and i-elics, do not deserve 
the hard names applied l)y zealous Protestants to the 
practices founded upon them. So, too, the theory 
which fiossuet uses to justify indulgences is by no 
•means unlike theories as to merit and satisfaction 
which may be bear’d from Protestant pulpits. 

With regard to the authority of the Church, the 
conduct of the different Pi'Otestant synods gave him 
an excellent opportunity of saying that, after all, the 
question was oidy as to a choice of masters ; and as 
to the authority of the Pope, he states it so very 
mildly that it almost di’ops out of sight. His whole 
doctrine on the subject is comprised in the following 
short passage : ‘ The Son of Cod having willed that 
his Church should be one, and solidly founded on 
unity, has established and instituted the primacy 
of St. Peter to keep and cement it. For this r eason 
we acknowledge this same primacy in the suc- 
cessors of the Jb’irice of the Ajrostles, to whom 
are therefore due the submission and obedience 
which the Holy Councils and Holy Father's have 
always taught to all the faithful. ... As to the 
matters on which, as wo know, they dispute in the 
schools, though the ministers continually allege 
them to reirder this power odious, it is unnecessary 
to speak of them here, because they are not of 
the Catholic faith. It is enough to recognise 
a chief established by God to conduct the flock in 
his ways, which those who love brotherly concord 
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and ecclesiastical uiiarii|nity will always reaciily 
do.’ 

This view puts the Pope’s authority so low, and 
qualifies it so largely, by restricting it to that amount 
of submission which the Holy Councils and Holy 
Fathers have always taught to all the faithful, that ii 
is consistent with attributing to the Pope little more 
than an honorary jiresidency over the Christian 
world. 

Thus the residt of the whole ti-act is to exhibit 
the Pom an Catholic system in the most attractive 
light to those who are naturally disposed to believe 
in, and to like, ecclesiastical systems. Bossuet says, 
in substance, ‘ You cannot honestly deny that our 
system is (Christian, and you perceive that the 
parts of it to which you object at'C really very like 
parts of your* own system, and have been consider- 
ably misunderstood by your most popular writers.’ 
The effect of this was as great as it might h/ive been 
expected to be in an age in which people were grow- 
ing tired, on the one hand, of theological methods 
and scholastic disputes, whilst, on the other, they 
were by no means pi-epai'cd to rippl}" to theology the 
methods of inquiry which tliey had ]:)cen devising for 
the treatment of othew subjects. 

Under such circumstances, nothing can be more 
seductive than the suggestions that spiritual guides 
are indispensable ; that, when properly understood, 
the Koman Catholic system is more self-consistent 
than Protestantism, and not more unreasonable ; and. 
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indeed, that Protestantism^is not a system at all, hut 
a common name for many discordant sects, whose 
debates will infallibly end in universal disbelief unless 
the Komish authority averts such a calamity. 

The Exposition enforces the first part of this case 
*in the manner which we have already described. The 
Ilisionj of tho Vanations deals with the second. It is 
a l)0()k which, in the present day, may be read pretty 
quickly, as the greater part of it is filled by the history 
of technical disputes between the Taitherans, the Cal- 
vinists, and the Zuinglians, about Justification and 
the Sacrament, which are so remote from our present 
state of mind that it is hard to take even a faint 
interest in them, or to understand what they are 
about. But this is interspersed with a number of 
interesting discussions of a more general kind, and 
the whole has the merits which distinguished the 
best controversial style of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of tlie eighteenth century — merits which 
in the present day are occasionally to be found in our 
very ])est journalists, and which are perhaps dis- 
played more forcibly in some of the articles in Bayle^s 
Dictionary than in any other -wi’i'tor who could l)e 
mentioned. 

With all these advantages, the Histoire ties Variations 
is no more than a party pamphlet, written to prove 
a point which no one in the present day would dispute 
— the point, namely, that the word Protestantism 
represents no one definite and complete system of 
theology. Most modern readers of the book, indeed, 
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will be inclined to agree willi Mr. Hallam’s criticism, 
that it is odd that Bossuot should have found so few 
variations amongst the Protestants of his day, for 
certainly the differences on which he dwells are for the 
most part so technical that few laymen would care 
about or even understand them. They leave com- 
pletely untouched the broad outline of Christianity 
which is drawn in the tln*ee creeds, and they need 
not of necessity much affect foi‘ms of public worship. 

The art of the Avhole book consists in dwelling 
upon the points of difference, to the exclusion of the 
points of agreement, betAveen the A'arious Protestant 
l^odies, and in tacitly assuming that there can be no 
revelation at all from God to man, which does not 
include the means of sohing, in a conelusiv(? manner, 
every question AAdiich liuman ingenuity can connect 
Avith any j)art of it. 

The oidy difference bctAV(‘en the controversies 
among Pi'otestants and the innumerable controversies 
which before and after Bossuet’s time occurred in the 
Christian Church, ((uite apart from Ihotestantism, 
was that Protestantism recognised no general ecclesi- 
astical judge of contiwersy AA^hose decisions Avere to 
be binding on all. Not only Avas conti'oversy no new 
thing among Christians, but Bossuet himself was 
engaged in a variety of eager controversies with the 
members of his own communion, not the least of 
AAdiich was the great controA ersy as to the rights of 
the Pope over the Gallican Church, and as to the rights 
of General Councils, Popes, and Bishops respectively. 

VOL. II H 
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Thus the real distinction which the Hisioire des 
Variaiums brings out between Protestants and Boman 
Catholics is not that the Protestants differ amongst 
themselves while the lioman Catholics agree amongst 
themselves, but that the lioman Catholics submit their 
differences to a common authority, while the Pro- 
testants do not. 

Tliat the decisions of this authoiity are perfectly 
consistent and infallibly true are fui thcr propositions, 
quite distinct from the proposition of fact just laid 
down. They are, however, essential to Bossuet^s case, 
which is very pointedly stated in his preface. 
‘ Faith speaks simply ; the Holy Spirit diffiises 
pure lights, and the truth which he teaches has 
always a uniform language. It requires little know^- 
ledge of the history of the Church to know that she 
has opposed to every heresy proper and precise 
explanations which she has never changed ; and 
attention to the expressions l)y which she has 
condemned heretics will show that these explanations 
always attack the error in its source, by the shortest 
and straightcst road. This is why whatever varies, 
whatever is encumbered with doubtful and intricate 
terms, has always been suspected as not only 
fraudulent, but moreover absolutely false, because it 
shows an embarrassment which truth does not know.^ 

The most compendious and, as it appears to us, 
by far the most interesting and pithy of Bossuet’s 
controversial performances is the last part of the 
Sinhiic Avertmemcnt (uix Froiestcmh. It is his final 
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answer to Jurieu, who haA replied to the Ilidowe des 
Variations by pointing out that the Roman Catholic 
system was open to precisely the siime criticisms as 
the different forms of Protestantism, and that it was 
not only impossible to show that that system, as 
expounded at the Council of Trent, had come down 
from heaven, but easy to demonstrate that it had been 
put together by degrees, and was in fact nothing 
more than the aggregate of a number of quasi-judicial 
decisions upon controversies as they happened to 
arise, delivered by an authority which could make 
out no reasonal)lc claims to infallibility. To this 
home-thrust Bossuet answers by an argument exactly 
like those with which Dr. Newman has made the 
present generation familiar, about the tetidency of 
Protestantism to universal disbelief, and to universal 
tolerance and indifference in religion. 

A few short specimens of this \ugorous appeal may 
be new to some of our readers, and they have, it must 
be owned, a strangely modern air. Fiist, ho says, 
‘ you will get civil toleration, but civil toleration — 
that is to say, impunity gi-anted l)y the magistrate 
to all sects — is necessarily connected in the spirit 
of those who maintain it, with ecclesiastical tolera- 
tion ; and we must not consider these two sorts 
of toleration as opposed to each other, but the 
last as the pretext with which the other conceals 
itself. If men openly professed ecclesiastical tolera- 
tion — that is to say, if they recognised all heretics 
as true members and true children of the Church — 
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thby 'Would mark too clearly religious indiffereuce. 
They pretend, therefore, to confine themselves to civil 
toleration. For what do those who consider all 
religions indiffei’cnt care for the condemnation of the 
Church ? No one need fear its censures except those 
who have churches, pulpits, or ecclesiastical pensions 
to lose ; as for the other indifferents, so long as the 
magistrate leaves them in repose they will tranqiully 
enjoy the liberty which they allow themselves of 
thinking as they please, which is the charm by 
which men’s minds are thrown into these libertine 
opinions.’ 

Intolerance, civil as well as ecclesiastical, is the 
corner-stone of Bossuet’s system. Ho speaks of 
‘ the Cathodic religion, the most severe and the least 
tolerant of all religions.’ He sfiys, ‘We see then 
what makes the ’ (Eoman Catholic) ‘ Church so odious 
to Protestants. It is principally, and a})ove all her 
other dogmas, her holy and inflexible incom})atibility, 
if I may use the phrase ; it is that she will be alone, 
because she coTisidci's herself the wife, a title which 
does not admit of being shared.’ 

Elsewhere he speaks of it as ‘ a Church which lays 
down as its foundation that there is neither life nor 
salvation out of its communion,’ and he says of Jurieu 
that he ‘ confesses formally the crime of which he is 
accused, which is that people may be saved in the 
Socinian communion ’ — people, that is, who, though 
not Socinians, externally conformed to Socinianism. 
And again, ‘ It is still worse, if possible, to save such 
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a hypocrite than to save sf Socinian, because on« nfay 
be a Socinian through ignorance, and with a sort of 
good faith.’ The consequence of toleration is utter 
unbelief. ‘ If we must of necessity lot loose human 
reason ’ (‘ mettre au large la raison humaine ’), ‘ and if 
this is the great achievement of the Keformation, 
why not free it from all the mysteries, and in 
particular from tliat of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, as well as that of the Eeal Presence, for reason 
is not more shocked with the one than the other.’ 

The most stiiking passage of all is one in which 
he exposes, certainly with triumphant success, the 
absurdity of the view entertained by Juriou himself 
that the civil magistrate ought to punish heresy. If 
so, he argues, the civil magistrate m«st decide 
what is heresy ; and what will be the consequence ? 
‘ They will prove to him by refined criticism that 
one passage, and then another, and then another, 
have been foisted into the Gospel. He will not know 
how far that goes, but it is clear that it goes to 
everything. Soon he will be led to see that neither 
the apostles nor the evangelists nor the prophets were 
really inspired, that it required no inspiration to 
reason like St. Paul, and still less to relate what one 
had seen oneself, like St. Matthew ; in a word, that 
nothing is certainly inspired except the very words 
of the Saviour, and that even he accommodated his 
language to common opinions, in quoting tlie prophets 
and the other sacred writers as being truly inspired 
by God when they were not. All this, you will say, 
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is'im^jiety. Still it is tho question which is now at 
issue with the Socinians/ 

He contrasts with the magistrate who is obliged to 
listen to all this ‘fine critique/ the Fathers of the 
early Church, ‘where the sovereign reason was to 
say, We baptize to-day in the same faith in which we 
have been baptized, and we consider worthy of 
anathema those who, by condemning their prede- 
cessors, suppose that they have discovered error in 
the Church of Jesus Christ/ 

After quoting as a portent Chillingworth’s famous 
passage about the Bible being the religion of Pro- 
testants, and Burners disclaimer of infallibility, he 
sums up the whole in a passage of which the following 
expressionc give the essence. ‘Y ou now see the present 
state of the Iteformation, and the tendency of these 
pretended Churches, the foundation of which is, that 
there is on the eartli nothing living and speaking to 
which we ought to subject ourselves in matters of 
religion, Socinianism pours in to them like a flood, 
under the name of toleration ; the mysteries go one 
after the other ; faith is extinguished, human reason 
takes its place, and they fall in a torrent into religious 
indifference.' In another part of the same tract he 
contrasts this with the flourishing state of religion in 
France, as to which he says that, if there were any 
Socinlans, he should probably know them, and that 
he cannot mention a single one. 

This is a slight sketch of Bossuet’s famous argu- 
ment against the Protestants. It admits of being 
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stated shortly, because th^ greater part of the Jj^ooks 
in which it is contained are occupied with matter 
which is now pretty nearly obsolete. We will make 
one general observation upon it. 

It is very common to assert that whether the 
Roman Catholic view as put forward by Bossuct — * 
and no one ever put it forward wdth equal power or 
plausibility — be true or false, it is at least thoroughly 
logical, and far superior to the half-meanings, subter- 
fuges, and inconsistencies of Protestant writers. In 
short, Dryden’s famous lines, ^ To take up half on 
faith and half to try,’ express, in a few words, the 
criticism which people who like to dispose of large 
subjects in a compressed succinct way have generally 
made upon such writings. Surely, however, when 
the matter is fairly considered, fliis is an entire 
fallacy. 

A very short answer may be given to the whole 
of Bossuet’s argument. The Protestants might 
have replied to him, ‘All that you say is, that upon 
our princiiiles we ought to be »Socinians, or Deists, 
or Atheists if you please, if their views are suj)ported 
by stronger arguments and better evidence than ours. 
This we admit, and so must every one else who is 
not prepared to give some other reason for believing 
in his creed than that it is true, and to give some 
other test of truth than reason and evidence. Author- 
ity is only another name for evidence. If God him- 
self asserted a fact, such an assertion would not be 
evidence of the Tact addressed to the reason of the 
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p^.rspn to whom the assertion was made, unless truth 
were assumed or proved to be an attribute of God. 
Take, therefore, the highest possible view of Church 
authority, and you never alter the case. Judges, 
as Chillingworth unanswerably says we all must be, 
the Protestant judges that this is the road, and the 
Catholic that this is the guide who knows the road.* 

In a word, BossuePs whole argument is cither an 
appeal to reason as to the infallibility of the Church — 
wliich is just as much an appeal to reason as if the 
issue were as to the truth of the doctrines of the 
Church — or else it ^is a passionate exhortation to 
keep your eyes shut as tight as possible, because, if 
you once open them, you will see what you do not 
like. Believe all this without inquiry, because per- 
haps inquiry will prove that it is false. 

If Bossuet did not mean to say that the Socinian 
and the Deist could out-argue the Lutheran and 
Calvinist, his argument is pointless. If he did, it proves 
that their views are true, for he uses no arguments at 
all against them which are not open to the Protestant 
as well. His sole argument on behalf of Church 
authority may be thus expressed : There must be an 
infallible Church, for if there is none, who is to put 
down the Socinians? which is no argument against 
Socinians, and not an honest argument against the 
orthodox Protestants. Jurieu might have retorted 
conclusively upon Bossuet by asking how he proposed 
to deal with the Socinians ? He might of course burn 
them, but, if he had to answer thbm, he must do so 
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upon some other principle than tliat of CJnirch 
authority, which they denied ; and whatever other 
answer ho found would be available to Protestants as 
well as to himself. 

Perhaps the most obvious remark on Bossuet as a 
controversialist is that he was, beyond all question* 
the forerunner of Voltaire. As Lord Macaulay well 
observed, you have only to join the proposition that 
transubstantiation is nonsense to the proposition that 
it is an essential doctrine of Christianity, and you 
obtain an obvious inference. It is very remarkable, 
and strongly characteristic of the rash, heated, vehe- 
ment temper of the man and of his nation, that he 
should not have appreciated the tremendous risk to 
which he was exposing his creed by the way in which 
he stated it. Notwithstanding alT his predictions, 
England, at the end of the century of which Bossuet 
saw the beginning, was far more orthodox than 
France, and English theologians made an incompar- 
ably ])etter fight against the Deists in the eighteenth 
century, than was made by the Boinan Catholics. It 
^vould be difficult to find amongst the French writers 
of the eighte(mth century Christian apologists who 
could be compared in power or in influence to the 
line of writers of whom Tillotson and Horsley mark 
the two extremities. 



vn 

LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING ^ 

It may reasonably ])e doubted whether any writer on 
philosophical subjects ever produced such a broad, 
solid efiect on the minds of the English people as 
Locke. Nor do Vo think that his influence has been 
or will be much diminished, although no one has 
ever produced a more vigorous reaction against his 
teaching. Read the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, and you will be continually under the 
impression that you are reading the commonplaces 
of all contemporary literature reduced to a philo- 
sophical shape. Read the Essay on Civil Government 
or the Letters on Toleration, and the same reflection 
continually presents itself — this is the doctrine which 
I have heard all my life, on which people all round 
me afe continually acting, and against which more 
aspiring forms of philosophy are only protests which 

^ An Essay concerning Human Uad^rstamling. By John 
Locke, Gent. 
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have not as yet succeeded*, and do not seem likjly'to 
succeed, in reaching the minds of the great body of 
people who think about philosophy. 

There is, indeed, no one of the great departments 
of life in which Locke has not exercised, and does not 
to this day exercise, a degree of influence which is 
perhaps, in itself, the strongest evidence supplied by the 
history of modern speculation, of the practical import- 
ance of philosophical inquiries. Hardly any writer, 
too, has been made the subject of so much comment 
of the controversial kind. Iveid, Dugald Stewart, Sir 
William Hamilton, De Maistre, M. Victor Cousin 
and many others — almost every one, in a word, 
who has believed in any of the various forms of 
idealism which have succeeded each other for the 
last century or more in England, Germany, and 
France — has criticised Locke, with more or less 
dissent, and more or less justice to his great qua- 
lities. 

He has, indeed, been made the centre of so exten- 
sive a literature that a man who forms his opinioh of 
him from reading his books for himself can hardly 
fail to be conscious of a certain presumption. 
It seems too coarse and blunt a way of making 
acquaintance with books about which so much has 
been said. Still it is difficult not to feel that the 
question which the Count in the de SL 

Fefersbarg asks of his interlocutor, before they go 
into the subject of Locke, ‘Tavez vous luT might 
be not altogether superfluous with respect to many 
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of h:s modern critics, for* the Essay on the Human 
Understanding is one of those books which has been 
so thoroughly assimilated by that part of the world 
which cares in the most cursory manner for sjDecu- 
lative subjects, that large numl)ers of people natur- 
ally suppose themselves to have read it, when in 
point of fact they never have. 

I will, therefore, give a very short account of 
the arrangement and sequence of its parts, before 
making a few observations on some ])oints con- 
nected with it. One of the most ingenious and 
striking criticisms ever made upon it is the one 
which Avas made by Horne Tooke in the JHnrsioufi of 
Purky, He speaks of the essay as ‘a grammatical 
treatise, or a treatise on words or on language,' and 
describes its title as ‘ a lucky mistake ’ which attracted 
readers who would not have cared to read it, if it had 
been called, as it should have been, a Grammatical 
Essay. 

Like most vigorous paradoxes, this has a good deal 
of truth in it, though it is very far from being entirely 
true. The book may fairly be said to consist mainly 
of an inquiry into the meaning of those Avords which 
are most Uvsually employed in philosophical specula- 
tions, folloAved up by an inquiry into the general theory 
of language, and the states of mind which different 
kinds^of language refer to, such as knowledge, doubt, 
and assent in its various degrees. It is not, as its 
title would imply, an essay on the thinking faculty 
itself; and the difficulty Avhich has been found in 
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imderstanding certain pariis of it has arisen prjnoi- 
pally from the circumstance that it does not contain, 
as is the case with several other works which may 
properly be compared with it — Hobbes’s Leviathnii, 
for instance, and Tucker’s Light of Nature — any 
attempt to describe clearly the faculties of the mind * 
itself. So far at least as they are the subject of 
inquiry at all, they are spoken of, not as they are in 
themselves, but as they are displayed in their operation 
upon particular subjects and collections of thoughts. 
AVe are told, for instance, of the manner in which 
the mind compares and compounds together, or in 
which it separates from each other, particular ideas, 
but no separate names are assigned to the faculties 
by which it performs these operations. , 

The whole book would have b^en wonderfully 
cleared up, and the true relation of its author to other 
philosophers would have been set in a much clearer 
light than that in which it stands at present, if it had 
contained a chapter on the Imagination, another on 
the Memory, another on the Judgment, considered as 
functions or operations of the mind itself, in the 
place of the 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters of the 
Second Book, on Perception, Eetention, and Discern- 
ing, each of which is regarded, not as it is felt by the 
mind, but in its effects upon particular thoughts. 

The obscurity and confusion which, as all Tibeke’s 
critics have observed, is introduced into the whole 
work by the indefinite and inconsistent manner in 
which he uses the tvord ‘ idea ’ might have been almost 
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entiijely avoided if he had given a clear account of 
his view of the province of the imagination, and had 
said plainly whether he recognised any other ‘im- 
mediate object of the mind in thinking^ (this is his 
own definition of ‘ ideas ’ in his answer to Stillingflect) 
‘than mental pictures. 

Whoever reads his book carefully will find that 
much might be said on both sides of this question. In 
almost innumerable instances he uses the word as if 
it were synonymous with ‘mental picture.^ He says, 
for instance, ‘ The ideas of oiu* youth often die before 
us. The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours.’ So ‘ the idea of the particular colour 
of gold is not to be got by any description of it, but 
only by th^ froipient exercise of the eyes about it.^ 
But elsewhere h^ says, ‘There is an eternal, most 
powerful, most knowing Being, which whether any 
one will please to call (rod it matters not. The thing 
is evident, and from this idcux, duly considered, will 
easily be deduced all those other attributes which we 
ought to ascribe to this Eternal Being.’ 

The contrast between the tw'o senses in which the 
word idea is used in these passages is only one out of 
a very large number which might be taken, and the 
want of a definite psychology which this indicates may 
perhaps be considered as the principal defect of a 
book Vhich ought never to be mentioned without 
admiration. 

It must, however, be observed, on the other 
hand, that this defect gives Locke’fe work wider con- 
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nections than it would otherwise have had wi^ the 
different schools of philosophy. There are certain 
parts of it which almost connect him with the idealism 
of which he was the great option cut. It is difficult, 
for instance, to make much of his chapter ‘ Of our 
Knowledge of the Existence of a God ’ (Book IV! 
ch. X.), without resorting to propositions which it is 
very hard indeed to derive from mere experience. 
The whole argument proceeds on the proposition 
that ‘man knows l>y an intuitive certainty that hare 
nothing can no more produce any real being than it 
can he equal to two light angles.’ That nothing 
producing something is an unmeaning collection of 
sounds is most true ; hut to infer, from the fact that 
a particular set of sounds raises no pict^ure in the 
mind, the fact that the same soit of being must have 
existed from all eternity — a word which does not 
raise a more distinct image than the word nothing — 
is to leave altogether the ground of sensation, imagi- 
nation, and experience. 

l^issing from the deficiencies of the essay to its 
contents, it is inqiossilde to praise too highly the 
wonderful labour, fertility of mind, and shrewdness 
of observation which it displays. It was the work of 
about nineteen years, having been begun aliout 1670, 
and published for the first time in 1689, when Locke 
was fifty-seven years of age. Its purpose is happily 
expressed in the first page, as being ‘ to inquire into 
the original certainty and extent of human knowledge, 
together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
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opmi(^Ti, and assent/ It mny be convenient to say a 
word or two as to its present scope, well known as 
it is. 

The Fii*st Book, ‘Of Innate Notions,^ refutes the 
doctrine that certain notions arc innate. 

The Second Book, ‘ Of Ideas, ^ classifies and analyses 
ideas which must be understood, in this place, in the 
large sense of all the ol)jects of the mind in thinking 
— in other words, our thoughts on all subjects. 

The Third Book, ‘Of Words’ — which is usually, 
and we think with justice, regarded as the most 
remarkable part of the whole essay — is an examina- 
tion of language considered as the instramient of 
thought. 

The Fourth Book, ‘Of Knowledge and Opinion,’ 
describes the resufc ultimately reached })y our think- 
ing, whether in the shape of knowledge, or in that of 
opinion or belief. 

The positive part of the book thus tells us what 
we think about, what thinking means, what instru- 
ments we use for the purpose of thinking, and what 
is the result of the operation. To make the ])lan 
complete, as we have already observed, there ought 
to be a description of the thitiking subject itself, and 
an account of the degree to which, and the manner in 
which, it may be made its own object. The second 
sentence of the book directly recognises and proposes 
this design, but, as we have tried to show, it is very 
imperfectly carried out. 

Leaving this, however, we will say a few words on 
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the topics handled in eacl^ of the four books. •Tfie 
First Book, which attacks the doctrine of innate 
notions, is one to which, in the present state of 
speculation, it is difficult to do justice. To under- 
stand its value, wo ought to have a degree of know-^ 
ledge, which it would not be worth the while of any 
competent person to acquire, of what in Locke’s time 
was still to some degree regarded as the orthodox 
philosophy of the schools. 

Notwithstanding the shocks which scholasticism 
had received ever since the revival of learning, a 
great deal of its spirit still survived all over Europe 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century. All 
the great writers of that century — Chillingworth, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bossuet, Bayle, to^mentif>n a few 
out of many instances — wrote with a sort of half- 
respectful, half -contemptuous reference to it, as if 
it was a sort of learning of which learned meil 
ought not to be ignorant, but which at the same 
time they ought to be able to dispense wuth, and 
leave on one side. On the other hand, the great 
thinkers of the age, and especially Descartes and 
Hobbes, vehemently attacked it, from their different 
points of view ; so that it is known to ordinary 
readers of the present day principally by the attacks 
made upon it, or by the half-contemptuous use of it 
by writers who were rather proud to know somefiiing 
about it, though they felt that its day was past. 

The First Book of Locke’s essay is obviously levelled 
at the views entertained by men bred up in these 
VOL. II I 
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doctrines. What it proves beyond all possibility of 
doubt, as it seems to us, is that the minds of men are 
not furnished from their birth with a certain number 
of cut-and-dricd propositions of incontrovertible truth, 
which arc the foundations of all their general know- 
ledge. It is diliicult to understand how any one ever 
can have believed, or have seriously supposed himself 
to believe, that children come into the world observ- 
ing ‘ Whatever is is,’ and ‘ It is impossible for a thing 
to be and not to be.’ 

On anothei' ground Locke’s argiiments do not 
appear to touch, or even to be aimed at, the more 
recent forms of the doctrine of innate ideas, such, for 
instance, as the doctrine that the mind does not 
derive from experience the forai which experience — 
that is, sensation — receives when sulmiitted to its 
action; in other words, that the mind is naturally 
furnished with the means of classifying the im- 
pressions which sensation supplies to it, so that, 
when a number of different impressions are brought 
before it, it recognises them as different, when the 
same impression is lirought before it more than once it 
recognises it as the same, and so on. Whether such 
views as these are true or false is another question, 
but they are not the sort of ‘ innate notions ’ against 
which Locke’s arguments were directed ; and it is by 
no means certain that they might not be brought 
under the head of ‘ ideas of reflection ’ which he gives 
as one class of our ideas. 

This brings us to the subject of his Second Book, 
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which deals with the origfn and classification ol our 
thoughts. All our ideas — taking the word in its 
most extended term — he ranges under the two heads 
of ideas of sensation and ideas of reflection. His 
language in his book, as we have already observed,, 
appears to imply that ideas of all sorts are in the 
nature of mental pictures. ‘ Let us suppose,’ he says, 

‘ the mind to be white paper, void of all characters, 
Avithout any ideas; how comes it to be furnished 1 
Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy 
and boundless fancy of man has painted on it with 
an almost endless variety 'I To this I answer in one 
word, from Experience.’ Under the head of Experi- 
ence, however, Locke distinctly includes experience 
of the operations of our own minds, ‘ jv^hich Operations, 
when the soul comes to reflect on find consider, do 
furnish the understanding with another set of ideas 
which could not ])e had from things Avithout, and 
such are perception, tliiriking, doubting, etc.’ The 
perception of tlieir operations, ‘though it be not 
sense, is very like it, and might i^roperly enough bo 
called “internal sense.’” 

These are the ideas of reflection, and between ideas 
of reflection as understood by Locke, and the doctrine 
of innate ideas as stated by modern advocates of that 
opinion, there appears to us to be less diff’erence^ than 
is perhaps usually supposed to exist. If it is admitted 
on the one hand that if the mind were destitute of 
experience it Avould never have Jiny knowledge at all 
either of itself, or of the external world, and if it is 
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conceded, on the other, that external experience sets 
at work certain internal faculties, of the nature and 
operations of which men are as directly conscious as 
they are of difterent colours, or of the pains and 
pleasures of the senses, the question whether ex- 
perience is the only source of knowledge, and whether 
ideas are or are not innate, becomes a matter rather 
of propriety of language than of fact. 

The analysis of the different forms of thought, of 
which the rest of the Second Book is made up, is, 
like all such analyses, rather dry. The reduction of 
solidity, duration, power, and the like, to cases of 
sensation or reflection is an indispensable part of 
the task which Locke and other writers on the same 
subject propose -to themselves, yet it is the least 
interesting part of their work. 

Some, however, of Locke’s chapters may be noticed 
in passing, because of their close connection with 
other works. His chapter on ‘The Idea of Power’ 
(Book II. exxi.), which includes his theory of free 
will and the foundations of morals, is almost iden- 
tical with Hobbes’s view of the same subject. 
It is, indeed, singular that he should travel over 
exactly the same portion without quoting or re- 
ferring to him, though he falls into almost the 
same expressions at times. Hobbes and Locke both 
insist on the incongruity of the ideas of will and 
freedom. Where a man can do what he likes, he is 
free to do what he likes ; but whether he shall like 
this or that, is a question with which his will is in no 
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way concerned. The likitig — the wish to do this'or 
that — is the will, and this wish or will is free when 
it is able to gratify itself. To ask whether it calls 
itself into existence is to talk nonsense. 

The chapter on ^ Cause and Effect ^ (xxvi.) natural 
suggests Hume’s more celebrated speculation on the 
same subject. Locke dismisses the matter in a single 
paragraph. We observe, he says, that several qualities 
and substances begin to exist, and that they ‘receive 
this their existence from the due application and 
operation of some other being.’ ‘That which pro- 
duces any simple or complex idea we denote by the 
general word “cause,” and that which is produced 
“effect.”’ It must be owned that this ‘producing’ 
and ‘ receiving their existence ’ are very vagne phrases, 
and Locke does not seem to have been aware of the 
difficulty of attaching to them any other signification 
than that of invariable sequence and antecedence. 

The chapters on ‘ Our Complex Ideas of Substance ’ 
(xxiii.), and on ‘Distinct and Confused Ideas ’ (xxix.), 
are the introduction to Berkeley, as the chapter last 
mentioned is the introduction to Ilume. When, 
indeed, we read Locke with a knowledge of Berkeley, 
it is difficult to sec how Locke failed to hold part at 
all events of Berkeley’s most characteristic doctrines, 
if indeed ho did not hold them. Can anybody, e,g.^ 
be more Berkeleyan than this : ‘ The substance 
wood, which is a certain collection of simple ideas so 
called, by the application of fire is turned into another 
substance called “ashes” — ie. another complex idea 
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cdnsi^ting of a collection of simple ideas quite different 
from that complex idea which we call wood/ Sub- 
stance, indeed, as explained by Locke, is — to use a 
significant bull — as unsubstantial a thing as Berkeley 
himself could wish, for he appears to regard it as an 
obscure imperfect hypothesis, which we frame because 
we cannot do without it, but which does not represent 
any existing fact. All that Berkeley adds to this is, 
that we can do perfectly well without a w^ord which 
adds nothing to our knowledge, and is not even an 
instructive admission of ignorance. 

The Third Book classifies words, the instruments 
of thought, as the Second classifies the thoughts them- 
selves, Hallam, Lord Macaulay, and Mr. Mill rival 
each other in their praise of this part of the work ; 
and it is, indeed, a complete and admirable vindication 
and exemplification of the fundamental doctrine of 
the school of which Locke is certainly the greatest 
master. It might be shortly expressed by saying, 
that to be the masters, and not the slaves, of language, 
is the condition of all real knowdedge ; that all words 
whatever are signs and names of our own apprehen- 
sions of things, and not independent truths annexed 
to certain things, independently of the human wdll, 
and capable of instructing us as to matters of fact, 
when duly studied. This is worked out at length, 
by Locke, in eleven chapters of which it is impossible 
to get any notion except by careful study. 

We may observe, however, that any one who wishes 
to see how much great men may have in common where 
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no suspicion of plagiarism can exists ought to coni|)ape 
these chapters with the chapter on ‘Speech’ (Pt. L 
ch. iv.) in Hobbes’s Lemiihtm, and with the scattered 
references to the same subject which are to be found 
in other parts of that extraordinary work. The dif- 
ference between the two is the difference between the* 
seed and the jilant. Hobbes gives the principles of 
the subject with a piercing subtlety and vigorous 
mother vit, which arc not exactly the characteristic 
qualities of Locke ; but Locke works out the whole 
question from beginning to end with a patient, com- 
prehensive, laborious sagacity which is i)ast all praise, 
and has raised an imperisliable monument to his 
honour. 

The last Book, ‘Of Knowledge and* Opinion,’ 
pleases us less than the rest of the Sssay. The forte 
of Locke’s mind was comprehensiveness and sagacity, 
but he was not, we think, equally happy in precision, 
or ill that sort of subtlety which goes along with pre- 
cision. With all his study of language, he is at times 
imposed upon by words, as in the case of cause and 
effect and substance ; and the turn of mind, whatever 
it was, that led him away from psychology produced 
a good deal of obscurity in parts of his works. He 
defines knowledge, for instance, as ‘ the perception of 
the connection and agreement, or disagreement and 
repugnancy, of any of our ideas’; and, as we have 
already noticed, he uses ‘idea,’ in this Fourth Book, 
not in the sense of mental image or picture in which 
he had generally* used it before, but in some other 
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sense the nature of which does not very clearly 
appear. 

Moreover, it is not very easy to understand clearly 
part of what he says as to the agreement of ideas. 
Agreement, he tells us, may he of four kinds, and 
'may consist either in identity and diversity, or in 
relations of various kinds, as equality, or in coexist- 
ence, or in ‘ actual real existence.^ It is not easy to 
understand what he means by ‘ actual real existence,’ 
or indeed what was his notion of ‘ reality.’ 

The whole of this book, which is the crown and con- 
clusion of the work, looks out, so to speak, into a region 
which Locke did not explore, and is, if we may venture 
to criticise so great a man^ not altogether consistent 
with the general turn of the earlier books. It as- 
sumes throughoui a whole set of truths, the derivation 
of which from sensation or reflection is not clearly 
made out. His account, for instance, of reasoning 
and demonstration continually suggests the criticism 
that he is trying to leap off his own shadow, by pro- 
fessing to find in sensation and reflection more than 
they do or can contain. 

There are also several chapters in which he appears 
to fall repeatedly into the error of which he was the 
most eager and thoroughgoing antagonist, that of 
arguing from sounds to facts. Such is his chapter 
(BookiV. ch. X.) ‘Of our Knowledge of the Existence 
of a God,’ throughout the whole of which he appears 
to argue from the incapacity of the human mind to 
conceive this or that to the existence of such and such 
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states of fact. To deduce, ffoiii the maxim ex nihih nihil 
fit^ that there must always have beeif a Being of some 
sort, and that that Being must have been cogitative, 
and must have contained in itself from the first all 
the perfections that could ever exist afterwards ; and 
further to assert that this Being could not be material 
and so forth, is in reality to manufacture knowledge 
out of ignorance, thinly disguised by words which are 
almost unmeaning. 

Locke’s theology, and his theories about the nature 
of the soul, form a sort of parenthesis in his system 
which by no means harmonises with the rest of it. 
After his excursion into the region of a primi specula- 
tion in chap, x., he returns in chap. xi. to our 
knowledge of the existence of other things than 
God and ourselves, and here he immediately reverts 
to his natural tone. ‘ The knowledge of the existence 
of any other thing we can have only by sensation, 
for there being no necessary connection of real 
existence with any idea a man hath in his memory, 
nor of any other existence but that of God with 
the existence of any other being, no particular 
man can know the existence of any other being, but 
only when by actual operation upon him it makes 
itself perceived by him. For the having the idea of 
anything in our mind no more pi’oves the existence 
of that thing than the picture of a man evidences his 
being in the world, or the visions of a dream make 
thereby a true history.’ Many points of the rest of 
the book are admirable. For instance, the whole 
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doctrine of the degrees of assent, and of the means 
by which assent is produced, and especially his esti- 
mate of the nature and use of the syllogism, are out 
of all comparison superior to anything else written 
on such topics in his own days, or till very long 
afterwards. 

We cannot affect to give within any moderate 
compass more than the barest sketch of the ground- 
plan of a work like this ; yet the very slightness of 
the sketch may give it a certain interest, as a few 
pencil-strokes will sometimes give a notion of a face 
more easy to take in and rcmcm])er than an elaborate 
picture. 



VIII 

LOCKE AS A MORALIST 

The question of Locke’s position as a moralist is 
naturally suggested by what has gone l)efore. Hardly 
any writer has had, in the long run, so great an 
influence on moral speculation; yet, so •far as we 
know, he never handles the sulqect systematically. 
He lays down, indeed, its fundamental principles in 
his Essay, but he does not in any place work the 
matter out in detail, and in all its connections. It is, 
however, highly instructive, especially in reference to 
the later developments of the philosophy of which he 
was the founder, to sec hoAv Locke treated moral 
questions, and from what side ho approached them. 
The very fact that he never applied his principles 
specifically to concrete subjects, as Paley and Beiitham 
did long afterwards, and as Hobbes had done before 
him, gives peculiar clearness to the relation in^whicli 
they stand to what we now call Utilitarianism. 

The moral principles of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding are not easy to connect (as we shall 
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attempt to show in noticing his political works) with 
the principles on which he treats the origin of govern- 
ments, the rights of subjects and rulers, and the like. 
Locke, like Hobbes, would appear to have stopped 
short in his speculations, and to have allowed his 
mind to be influenced by words of which his own 
theories, fully carried out to all theii* consequences, 
would have greatly reduced the importance. Hobbes 
was a utilitarian, and an enemy of abstractions which 
do not represent facts, if evei* thcT-e was one ; yet 
Hobbes found it necessary to l)ase all his political 
speculations upon a supposed social contract, for the 
keeping of which his philosophy provided no reason. 
Locke was .the great enemy of the doctrine of innate 
ideas, yet It is exceedingly diflicult to understand his 
theory of rights and natural laws without resorting 
to some view of the nature of rights and laws which 
involves that doctrine in one shape or another. 

The passages of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing which principally relate to this subject, and 
which contain the germs of much speculation which 
was afterwards most fruitful, occur principally in two 
chapters (xx. and xxi.) of the Second Book. Chapter 
XX. is headed, ‘ Of Modes of Pleasure and Pain,’ and 
chapter xxi. ‘Of Power.’ Each belongs to that 
division of the whole work which is concerned with 
ideas, and to that branch of the subject which relates 
to ideas of reflection, though pain and pleasure are 
naturally enough rated as ideas of sensation as well. 

Locke’s views upon the fundamental questions of 
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morals are expressed in eoniiection with thesoi two 
heads, and grow out of his investigation of them. 
His definition of good and evil is almost verbally the 
same with that of Hobbes. ‘ Things are good and 
evil only in reference to jileasiire and pain. That we 
call ‘‘ good ” which is apt to cause or increase pleasure 
or diminish pain in us. . . . And, on the contrary, 
we name that “ evil ” which is apt to produce or 
increase any pain or diminish atiy pleasure in us.’ 
Good and evil, he tells us, ‘ are tlic hinges on which 
our passions turn ’ — not a very liappy, or indeed a 
completely intelligilde, metaphor ; and he proceeds 
to enumerate and define the passions in a passage 
much inferior, as it appears to us, to Hobbes’s l>rilliant 
cllbrt on the same subject. 

This part of the matter is despatched in a couple 
of pages ; but the chapter on ‘ lV)wcr,’ which shows 
how good and evil are connected with our conduct, 
is one of the longest and most elaborate, though not 
perhaps one of the happiest, in the book. The pure 
elementary notion of power, as Locke understood it, 
is not altogether perspicuous. By observing changes 
in all sorts of objects we get to ‘consider in one 
thing the possibility of having any of its simple ideas 
changed, and in another the possibility of making 
that change’; and this possibility of changing or 
being changed is power, active or passive. Tlrtis, for 
instance, fire and wax have respectively a power to 
melt and a power to be melted. 

Our idea of power is derived principally from reflec- 
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tioriroii the origin of voluiatiiry motion in ourselves ; 
for thinking and motion are the only sorts of action 
of which we have any idea, and the motion of the 
various parts of our own l^odies at the impulse of our 
wills is the only kind of motion which we are able to 
(connect directly with active power. The motions of 
inanimate bodies suggest at most nothing more than 
what Locke describes as passive power — that is to 
say, a capacity of receiving motion transmitted from 
something else. 

This being tlie general notion of power, Locke 
goes on to point out that there are in us two 
powers — namely, will and understanding. Will is 
the power ‘to begin or forbear, continue or end, 
several actions of our minds and motions of our 
bodies ])arely bya thought or preference of the mind.^ 
Volition is the exercise of that power with regard to 
any particular act. Uiidcrstiiuding is the power of 
l)erception, which is of tliroe sorts, includijig the 
perception of ideas in our minds, the perception of 
the signification of signs, and the perception of the 
connection or repugnancy, agreement or disagreement, 
there is between any of our ideas. 

Locke carefully observes, and it is one of the most 
judicious observations to be found in the whole of his 
book, that the will and the understanding are by no 
means* to be regarded as distinct agents, with their 
distinct provinces and authorities, acting like so many 
individuals, but rather as distinct acts of the same 
unit — the man ; just as seeing and crying are distinct 
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acts of the eye, or smelling and sneezing oS the 
nose. 

This account of power introduces an account of 
liberty. Liberty exists where, and extends as far as, a 
man is able to think or not to think, to move or not 
to move, according to the preference of his own mind I 
Necessity exists either where thought is absent, or 
where the powei* to act according to the preference of 
the mind is absent. It is impossilde that a man 
should not do that which he is both willing and able 
to do, or that lie should willingly do that which ho 
does not prefer; though he may do that which he 
does not desire, for his preference may amount 
only to a choice of evils — as when we prefer a 
surgical operation to the continuance of a»dangoi’ous, 
though not jiainful, state of things which it is to 
remove. 

Locke thus conceives the will as being a bare 
liower, to which it >vould be an abuse of terms to 
apply such an epithet as free. It is like so much 
gunpowder which, if lighted, will explode with a 
certain degree of force, but tlic diri'.ction of that 
force, its application to this or that j>articular purpose, 
and the result produced by it, depend upon surround- 
ing circumstances altogether indcpendciiit of the 
powder itself. The man who either exerts the will or- 
allows it to lie dormant is free ; but the will itself is 
either ojierative or not, and is subject to no other 
qualification. 

Such being the nature of the will, what is it that 
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calls Jt into activity ? What is the spark which lights 
the powder 1 'Not, says Locke, the prospect of happi- 
ness, hut the sense of uneasiness. All desire is 
uneasiness, and ‘the greatest present uneasiness is 
the spur to (iction which is constantly felt, and for the 
feiost part determines the will iu its choice of the next 
action.’ This expression, hy the way, is not consist- 
ent with Locke’s main theory. The choice, according 
to him, is the work of the understanding, and the will 
is merely the executive officer; so that the phrase 
ought to run, The greatest present uneasiness is the 
spur to action which is constantly felt, and is taken 
principally into account by the understanding in con- 
sidering what course of conduct is on the vffiole pre- 
ferable, and is thus the proximate cause of the action 
of the will in the^clirection so determined. 

What, then, are these uneasinesses or desires, and is 
there any sort of relation amongst them, or any general 
theory by which their nature may be understood ? 
Locke’s answer is, that they one and all tend to 
happijiess ; but each particular man’s happiness is 
different, for each man forms his own notion as to the 
state of things by which he would be satisfied ; and 
this state of things, as a general rule, consists in the 
absence of all distinct uneasiness, combined with the 
presence of ‘some few degrees of pleasure.’ 

Thu greatest conceivable degree of absent good is 
not capable in itself of exciting the desires of most men, 
or of making its absence felt as a want sufficient to put 
the will in motion. Hardly any one desires knowledge, 
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or talent, or greatness, ol* the joys of heaveif, in 
such a manner that the want of them appears to 
him positively painful. It is, however, possible, 
by consideration of these things, to excite in the 
mind a desire to attain them, which may, under^ 
circumstances, become powerful enough at last to 
operate directly as a form of uneasiness upon the 
will. 

It is also possible to endure the presence of any 
given form of uneasiness for a greater or less time, 
and during that interval ‘to suspend the execution 
and satisfaction of any ’ of the desires, and to consider 
and wcigli the various claims which different desires 
have upon us, and the consequence of satisfying this 
one or that. This power of deliberation, sa^s Locke, 

* seems to me the sourct^ of all liberty ; in this seems 
to me to consist that which is (as I think, impro})erly) 
called free will,’ 

He then proceeds to show that to be determined by 
our own judgments is no restraint on our liberty, 
which, on the contrary, consists in attaining the 
good we choose. The purest of all beings, he says, 
must, from the nature of things, be so determined. 

‘ The highest perfection of intellectual nature lies in 
a careful and constant pursuit of true and solid 
happiness,’ and ‘ the care of ourselves, that we mistake 
not imaginary for real happiness, is the necessary 
foundation of our libeHy.’ The general result appears 
to be that in a cumbrous way, and with less per- 
spicuous definitions, Locke comes to much the same 

VOL. ri V 
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rfesuit as Hobbes with hie definition of will as the 
‘ last appetite in deliberation/ 

After laying down these principles, Locke enters, 
according to his manner, into a detailed account of the 
various cases in which men may and do take imaginary 
for real pleasures. He concludes with the case of 
vice and virtue, as to which he says that the pre- 
ference of vice to virtue is a manifest case of a wrong 
judgment, because ‘ the rewards and punishments of 
another life, which the Almighty has established as 
the enforcements of his Law, are of weight enough 
to determine the choice against whatever pleasure or 
pain this life can show, when the eternal state is 
considered but in its bare possibility, which nobody 
can makt? any doubt of.’ The best for which the bad 
man can hope, and the worst which the good man can 
fear, is annihilation ; yet, ‘ if the worst tliat comes to 
the pious man, if ho mistakes, l)e the best that the 
wicked can attain to if he be in the right, who can 
without madness l uii the venture 1 ... If the good 
man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he 
mistakes he is not miserable, ho feels nothing. On 
the other hand, if the wicked be in the right, he is 
not happy ; if he mistakes, he is infinitely miserable. 
Must it not he a most manifest wrong judgment that 
does not presently see to which side in this case the 
preference is to be given 1 ’ 

This, in a condensed shape, is Locke’s theory of 
morals. Its place in his general system is very curious. 
To find the principles of a moral system considered as 
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branches of the idea of power, is surprising at«fiffet 
sight ; but it must be recollected that Locke’s Essay 
deals, not, like Hobbes’s LeviatJum^ with human 
nature in general, but exclusively with the human 
understanding; and it must also be recollected that 
one principal object of his analysis was to represent 
the different operations of the mind under as few 
heads, and in as simple forms as possible, and especially 
to do so without resorting to the theory of innate 
ideas, in any of the forms which it is capable of 
assuming. 

This jirobably is the reason why his moral theories 
fall into what, at first sight, appears such an un- 
natural place. If the only operations of the human 
mind taken into account at all are perc(?ption and 
the act of volition, it is obvious tRat morality will 
come to be regarded exclusively as the system of 
motives by which our perceptions and volitions are 
regulated. The form into which such a theory falls 
may be stated thus : We have such and such powers. 
They are guided by such and such speculative 
principles, which direct them to such and such objects. 
By measuring the powers, specifying and defining the 
principles, and investigating with precision the objects 
aimed at, we at last acquire a system of morals 
complete as far as it goes, for it certainly supplies an 
answer to the three great problems of morality, *What 
is the difference between right and wrong? How 
can I know the one from the other ? AVhy should I 
do right ? 
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* 'Bhe system, however, leaves one gap which will 
no doubt appear most important to those who 
are not able to agree in Locke’s general meta- 
physical theories. He makes hardly any reference 
^whatever to conscience in any part of his work. So 
far as wo know, there is but one paragraph in which 
it is even referred to. It is in Book L, ch. iii., 
sec. 8, the marginal note to which is ‘ Conscience no 
proof of any innate moral rule.’ After attacking 
upon the usual grounds, and in particular upon the 
ground of the great varieties of belief which exist 
in the ivorld on moral subjects, the notion that there 
are such things as innate moral rules, Locke disposes 
in ten lines of the whole question about conscience : 
‘I doubt* not that, without being written on their 
hearts, many men may, by the same way that they 
come to the knowledge of other things, come to assent 
to several moral rules, and be convinced of their 
obligation. Others also may come to be of the same 
mind from their education, company, and customs of 
their country ; which persuasion, however got, will 
servo to set conscience on work, wliicli is nothing 
else but our own opinion and judgment of the moral 
rectitude or pravity of our own actions.’ 

Hobbes’s view on the siimc subject is very similar, 
though he characteristically enters into the etymology 
of the word. Tlie remarkable point about this is not 
so much the opinion itself as the crudity and uncon- 
cern with which it is expressed, and the apparent 
unconsciousness on the part of both these great men. 
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and especially on the palt of Locke, that he^was 
writing what, to a large, and perhaps the most popular 
school of moral philosophers in later times, would 
appear the heresy of all heresies, amounting to nothing 
less indeed than a denial of the crowning and ruling^ 
faculty of human nature itself. Hardly anything can 
1)6 more striking in its way than the contrast ])etween 
Locke and Butler on this point. With Butler, 
conscience is the master faculty, altogether independ- 
ent of prudence and self-love, yet fitted, by the 
constitution of human nature itself, to take command 
of all the other faculties. With Locke, it is nothing 
more than an habitual way of thinking about moral 
subjects. 

Upon the substance of Locke’s theofy several 
observations present themselves, l^erhaps the most 
important of these is that, largely as it has since been 
adopted and followed out to a great variety of con- 
sequences which Locke himself did not connect with 
it, it never was, and never can be, enunciated with 
more plain-spoken and emphatic vigour. Bentham 
and Paley have not put this view more plainly or 
vigorously, and Bentham is less systematic than 
Locke, inasmuch as it is by no means easy to discover, 
from his writings any more than from Hume's, who 
held substantially the same theory, what in his 
opinion formed the ultimate sanction of morality. 

It is difficult to suppose that either he or Hume 
really cared much for the religious sanction, whilst 
Bentham would have been the first to admit, and even 
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to cfintend, that, in his day at all events, the legal 
sanction had, id fact, singularly little to do with the 
greatest-happiness principle, whilst the popular sanc- 
tion — ^public opinion — was so much misled by what 
,he considered as delusive theories that it did very 
little towards enforcing it. But the religious, the 
political or legal, and the popular sanctions are the 
only sanctions which he recognises ; and as each of 
them fails, this side of Bentham^s theory is no doubt 
incomplete. Hume expressly owns that if a man will 
press far enough and hard enough for an answer to 
the question. Why should I do right ? it will be very 
difficult to give him an answer which he would 
consider altogether satisfactory. With Locke there 
is no suchliesita^ion or indistinctness. The sentences 
quoted above put the whole of his view of the subject 
as broadly, as tersely, and as plainly as it is possible 
to put it. The ultimate sanction of morals in his 
eyes is the fear of future punishment; or even, if 
you choose to reduce it a step lower, the conscious- 
ness that there is a chance, a possibility, of such 
punishments. The mere chance, as he observes, is 
quite enough to make vice a losing bargain. 

It would bo difficult probably to mention any single 
opinion which marks in a more striking manner 
the change which has come over the English mind 
in relation to the great problems of religion and 
morality, in the course of the last hundred and fifty 
years, than the popular estimate of utilitarianism, 
and of that which may be described as the criminal- 
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law theory of morals. The two are closely coniK^ted 
with each other, Imt their connection is in reality 
accidental. The criminal-law view of morals is that 
God has enacted a variety of moral rules for human 
conduct, the sanctions of which are eternal damnation 
and eternal salvation. It is obviously the worst* 
possible policy to incur such a risk, and lose such an 
advantage, for any of the common enjo3mients which 
induce men to break through these rules, and a deter- 
mination not to do so on any account whatever, is no 
doubt a form, though rather a coarse and special form, 
of utilitarianism. 

This, however, is by no means the view of the 
later utilitarians. Almost all of them, from Hume 
downwards, are disposed to avoid the subject of 
the sanction of morality, as being a* distinct ciuestiou 
from that which relates to the nature of morality 
itself, and to address themselves to the task of 
working out the problem. What course of conduct 
would produce a maximum of happiness if it were 
generally adopted ? It appears to be assumed that, 
if this were ascertained, the rpicstion of sanctions 
would be perceived to be in reality of subordinate 
importance. 

This produces a singular contrast, which in Locke’s 
writings is strikingly perceptible, between the earlier 
and later utilitarians. They proceed upofi tacit 
assumptions as to human nature which arc diamet- 
rically opposed to each other. Locke’s speculations 
are based throughout on the notion that the great 
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diffitulty is to get men to do right, and that it 
is comparatively easy to know, or at all events to 
find ont, what is right. Bentham writes as if he felt 
sure that you could depend upon morality to make 
its own way in the world, if it were once set upon a 
clear and systematic basis ; and it might thus be 
argued, with some plausibility, that he tacitly re- 
cognises conscience as a judge, though ho deprives 
it of all authority as a legislator. 

The tendency of all Mr. Mill’s speculations is still 
more strongly in the same direction. Probably this 
difference in their estimate of human nature explains 
the curious difference which may be observed in the 
estimates formed at different times of the orthodoxy 
of utilitarianism. Nothing for a long time coidd be 
regarded as more^ orthodox. Butler even, with all his 
strong tendencies in another direction, differs from 
Locke much more by addition than by positive dissent. 
Morality is, with him as much as with Locke, a system 
having for its object the attainment of happiness ; but 
he adds to the sanction of supernatural rewards and 
punishments — which are, so to speak, the steam of 
Locke’s engine — other more general considerations 
derived fi*om an examination of the constitution of 
human nature. 

Nothing, indeed, is better marked than the near 
approach to unanimity with which the divines, 
moralists, and lawyers of the eighteenth century lean 
to various forms of the utilitarian doctrine. Black- 
stone, perhaps, with his love of decorous common- 
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places, affords as good an illustration as any* ode, 
and he sets out with the proposition that the law 
of God, or of nature, may be reduced to ‘the 
one paternal precept,’ ‘that man should pursue his 
own true and substantial happiness.’ In our own 
days, however, doctrines of this kind have got a 
character for heterodoxy. Benthara, Paley, and 
their living disciples are regarded as dangerous 
people, whose views, if they prevailed, would be 
inconsistent with the maintenance of established 
beliefs. 

The reason ajipcars to be twofold. On the one 
hand, the theological current has set away from that 
view of religion which regards it as a vast system of 
criminal law, justified sufficiently by the* bare fact 
of its existence, and requiring no ol-her justification. 
On the other hand, a S3^stem of morals founded on 
the specific and ascertainable utility of pfu’ticular 
actions, and not on the utility of obeying a law 
which, whether reasonable or not, is backed by 
terrific sanctions, acts more or less as a rival to 
religion itself. 

Constituted authorities in Church or State can 
obviously have no objection to a system which says, 
Polygamy being forbidden by the positive law of 
God, under pain of damnation, it is surely very 
foolish of you to marry two wives ; but at thS same 
time they may have the greatest possible objection 
to a system which says. Let us examine the con- 
sequences of pol^^gamy, and determine whether it 
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is rigfht or wrong by its tendency to promote human 
happiness or misery. And they do not view with 
very different eyes a system (like that of Austin) 
which adds to such advice the further clause, When 
you have discovered by observation what is the effect 
of a given practice upon human happiness or misery, 
you may infer further that, if it promotes human 
happiness, it is enjoined, and that if it diminishes it, 
it is forbidden, by God. 

Whatever may have been his place in the history 
of utilitarianism, Locke ccrtiiinly does not appear to 
have given that doctrine the special edge and point 
which is communicated to it l)y working out its 
consequences systematically in the field of political 
speculation. Wo shall illustrate this more fully in 
speaking of his fessay on Civil Government, and on 
Toleration. But this is the i)lace for the general 
observation that the ])rinciples upon which Locke 
discusses these matters tend straight to the applica- 
tion made of them by Hobbes before his time, and 
by Bentham and Austin long afterwards, to the 
general conception of justice and of rights. 

A person who fully accepts Locke’s metaphysics, 
and who carries out to their natural result his views 
as to the foundation of morality, is led of necessity to 
the conclusion that there are only two definite senses 
in which the words ‘ right ’ and ‘ justice ^ can be used. 
They may be used, that is, as synonymous with 
‘ power secured by law,’ and ‘ impartial adherence to 
any fixed nile whatever.’ Or they may be used to 
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mean, by way of distinction, ‘ powers suitable tb tke 
production of general happiness and “feecured by law,' 
and ‘adherence to fixed rules tending to produce 
general happiness.’ 

Neither Hobbes nor Locke fully worked out this, 
and the result is that Hobbes founds his system on 
a supposed contract, without showing satisfactorily 
why you should keep that or any other contract 
when you have made it; and that Locke, through- 
out the whole of his political works, writes (as 
we shall try to show hereafter) upon a set of tacit 
suppositions as to rights, their value, their trans- 
mission, and the like, which it is not easy to put 
into plain words, and which ho probably did not 
realise distinctly himself. This, hoy^ever, *can hardly 
be imimtod to him as a fault. He comes across 
morality and politics in his great speculative work 
only indirectly, and by the somewhat eccentric path 
which we have tried to trace ; and in the Essay on 
Civil Government and the Letters on Toleration ho 
was writing with a distinctly practical aim, and of 
course adopted that turn of language, and form of 
expression, which he thought would be most likely 
to })roduce the practical result which he had in view. 
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LOCKE ON GOVEKNMENT' 

Locke’s Essay on Government, famous as it is, and 
wonderful as was its success, is essentially a popular 
])erformancc, and is, to a considerahle extent, to he 
regarded also as an occasional one. As Warburton’s 
Essay on the Alliance between Church and State 
might more properly have been entitled an attempt 
to construct a theory of the Church of England, the 
Treatise on Government might have been called a 
defence of the Kevolution of 1G88 considered in the 
abstract ; still it deserves attention on several ac- 
counts, both as being singularly characteristic of 
Locke and as marking a point in the history of 
English speculation. 

The first part of the treatise, which is a refuta- 
tion of Sir Robert Filmer, is in the present day a 

^ Two Treatises of Govern mnt. In the former, the False 
Principles and Foundation of Sir Pohert Filmer and his FoU 
lowers are detected and overthrown. The latter is an Essay 
concerning the Trm Original Extent and End of Civil Govern- 
ment, By John Locke. 
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mere weariness to the flesh, and in no degree \¥oilh 
reading. To judge, indeed, from Locke’s account 
of it. Sir Robert Filmer’s doctrine must have been 
so monstrously absurd that the wonder is how 
it could ever have been thought to deserve a refuta- 
tion. Adam, it appears, had supreme authority over 
all his descendants. Adam Avas the ‘father, king, 
and lord over his family; a .son, a subject, and a 
servant or slave were one and the same thing at first.’ 
Somehow or other this soA^crcignty of Adam’s came 
to be V(}stcd in kings, who accordingly are all absolute 
over their subjects. 

Locke goes eLa])oratcly thi-ough all the different 
parts of this singular theory, discussing in separate 
chapters ‘Adam’s title to sovereignty by creation, 
his ‘ title by donation,’ his ‘ title by*the subjection of 
Eve,’ his ‘ title by fatherhood.’ He discusses various 
questions of a sort of transcendental real-property law 
which it appears may have arisen between Cain a7Kl 
Seth and the three sons of Noah, u 2 )on whose re- 
spective rights Ave haA^c this amongst other curious 
I'cmarks : ‘ Tf the I'egal j)ower descended to 8hem as 
eldest and heir to his father, then “Noah’s diAusion 
of the AN^orld by lot to his sons, or his fen j/ettrs^ smUng 
ahout the Mediterranean to ajqmnt each son his part ” 
Avhich our author tells us of, Avas labour lost.’ We 
have then a long discussion of the difficult question, 
Who arc and have been Adam’s heirs? The oidy 
document with which we are acquainted Avhich throws 
any light on this subject is a genealogy in the Library 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, which traces the 
descent of Henry VIIL from Adam. 

Locke raises questions not only as to the fact, 
which is obviously difficult enough to be ascertained, 
but also as to the law applicable to the fact. He 
observes with the utmost gravity, ‘I go on then 
to ask whether, in the inheritance of this paternal 
power, the grandson by a daughter hath a right 
before a nephew by a brother ? ’ and much more of 
the same kind. Except as a curious illustration of 
the sort of nonsense which has had its day in the 
world, all this matter is now of the very least possible 
interest. 

The second part of the treatise, which is headed 
‘Of Civil Government,^ is a work of quite a 
different order of merit. It was in its day extremely 
popular, and its practical effects were no doubt great, 
as it furnished people with the best and most access- 
ible popular justification for the Ke volution of 1688 . 
It would be difficult, however, to find a better illus- 
tration of the fact that we have travelled a very long 
road since Locke’s time, and have carried the meta- 
physical principles of which he perceived certain 
aspects, to consequences which have made his political 
speculations appear altogether superannuated and 
bygone. Few things can give so vivid a notion of 
the course which subsequent speculation has taken as 
to go back to books which in their day had a great 
name and almost boundless popularity, and to consider 
the reasons why they now fall so flatly upon us. This 
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is the only way in which we can learn what wer® the 
tacit assumptions in the minds of authors who were 
the guides of other generations than our own, and 
what was the method of their inquiries. 

Locke begins with a definition of his subject — 
political power. This, he says, ‘ I take to be a right 
of making laws with penalties of death, and con- 
sequently all less penalties, for the regulating and 
preserving of property, and of employing the force of 
the community in the execution of such laws, and in 
the defence of the commonwealth from foreign injury; 
and all this only for the public good.’ He then pro- 
ceeds to give a sort of natural history of common- 
wealths. He begins with the state of nature from 
which they all spring, and thence he goes* on to con- 
sider what war is according to th^ state of nature, 
what was the origin and object of civil society, how 
commonwealths are governed, what is the extent of 
the powers of the different branches of their govern- 
ments, and how they are dissolved. 

PTc says that by nature men are in ‘a state of 
perfect freedom to order their actions and dispose of 
their possessions and persons as they think fit within 
the bounds of the law of natime.’ It is, moreover, a 
‘state of equality wherein all the power and juris- 
diction is reciprocal, no one having more than another ; 
there being nothing more evident than that creatures 
of the same species and rank, promiscuously born to 
all the same advantages of nature and the use of the 
same faculties, should also be equal one amongst 
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aiiotker without subordination or subj action . * F or this 
proposition Locke quotes Hooker, whose political 
theories, indeed, were substantially the same as his 
own. The state of nature, however, ‘ though a state 
of liberty, is not a state of licence.' ‘ It has a law to 
govern it which obliges every one, and reason, which 
is that law, teaches all mankind who will Init consult 
it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought 
to harm another in his life, health, property, or pos- 
sessions,' because all men are the property of God, 
and ‘ there cannot be supposed any such subordination 
among us that may authorise us to destroy another 
as if we were made for one another's uses.’ 

The sanction of the law of nature is, in the state 
of nature, a right on the part of every man ‘ to punish 
the transgressors of that law to such a degree as may 
hinder its violation.' If the state of nature which 
Locke thus regards as a condition of equilibrium is 
disturbed, the result is war, which is ‘a state of 
enmity and destruction.' The state of nature is ‘a 
state of peace, goodwill, mutual assistance, and pre- 
servation,' in which men ‘live together according 
to reason, without a common superior on earth with 
authority to judge between them.' War is a state 
where any of the parties live otherwise than accord- 
ing to reason, and in a state of ‘ force or a declared 
desigii'of force, upon the person of another.' Slavery 
is ‘ a continued -state of war between a lawful 
conqueror and a captive.' 

‘ Property ' is a phrase which Locke uses in a very 
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extended sense. He makes it include\ll rights what- 
ever, and especially rights over a man’s ©wn person and 
the produce of his own labour. In fact, he places the 
origin of all property in labour, and shows at length 
how the value of all things, and especially the value 
of land, is derived from it exclusively. These pro- 
prietary rights, according to his view, existed in the 
state of nature, though they were highly insecure, by 
reason of the want of any known interpreter of the 
law of nature to ascertain, and of any organised 
sanction of the law of nature to secure them. The 
only restriction on liberty in the state of nature arises 
from paternal power, which, however, is not govern- 
ment properly speaking, for it does not authorise the 
parent to make laws for the child, or to puftish him 
with death or otherwise. It is rather in the nature 
of an obligation on the parent to protect the child, 
during infancy, from the eficcts of his own weakness 
and immaturity. 

These arc the principal incidents of the state of 
•nature. The state of civil society is instituted by 
way of remedy for its inconveniences. ‘ Men being 
by nature all free, equal, and independent, no one 
can be put out of this estate, and subjected to the 
political power of another, without his own con- 
sent.’ As soon as any set of men associate themselves 
in order to institute political power, they ‘ make a com- 
munity with power to act as one body, which is only 
by the will and determination of the majority ; for 
that which binds any community being only the con- 
VOL. II L 
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seift of the individuals of it, and it being necessary to 
that which isr one body to move one way, it is 
necessary the body should move that way whither 
the greater force carries it, which is the consent of 
the majority.’ Hence, when people unite into a com- 
munity out of a state of nature, they ‘give up all 
the power necessary to the ends for which they unite 
into society, to the majority of the community, un- 
less they expressly agreed in any number greater than 
the majority ’ 

This naturally introduces the question, What are 
the ends of civil society 1 And to this Locke answers 
— To avoid the inconveniences of the state of nature, 
by providing means for the protection of property, 
in the Targe sense in which he uses the word — by 
the appointment, first of a settled law, next of a 
settled judge, and lastly of a sufficient sanction to 
put the law in force when made and interpreted, all of 
which are wanting in the state of nature. 

Having thus laid down the fundamental principles 
of his theory, Locke goes on to describe the forms into 
which the government may be thrown, as to which he 
merely repeats the old classification of monarchies, 
aristocracies, and democracies ; and thence he passes 
to a consideration of the extent of the powers thus 
granted by the people at large to their various subor- 
dinates. With a view to this, he considers first, the 
extent of the legislative power, which he says is sub- 
ject to four limitations. First, it cannot be arbitrary 
over the lives and fortunes of the members of the 
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community ; for no one can transfer more power lihan 
he has, and no one has absolute arbitrary power over 
himself or any other. Secondly, the legislative power 
must govern by promulgated standing laws, and known 
authorised judges, and not by arbitrary decrees^ 
Otherwise the inconvenience of the vagueness of the 
law of nature would not be avoided. Thirdly, the 
legislative power cannot take from any man part of 
his property without his consent, for the preserva- 
tion of property was the object of the association. 
Fourthly, the legislative power cannot transfer the 
power of making laws to any other hands. The 
executive power is dependent on the legislative power, 
and beyond them both ‘there remains still in the 
people a supremo power to remove or altel the legis- 
lative.’ 

Locke then jn'oceeds to describe the position in 
which, upon this theory, the dillerent members of 
a government stand to each other and to the people 
at large. He describes the functions of the executive, 
and in particular he describes prerogative as a dis- 
cretionary power put into the hands of the executive 
authority for special purposes which may happen to 
arise. 

Having thus investigated what he regards as the 
normal and regular genesis of civil society, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the case of conquest, by Vhich 
political power may be acquired. He limits the 
rights of conquest, first, to the case of a just war. 
Next, in point of extent, he limits the right of the 
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conqueror to the power which he gets over so many 
of the conquered people as ‘have actually assisted, 
concurred, or consented to that unjust force that is 
used against him/ Over their lives the conqueror 
pbtains a perfectly despotic and absolute power, ‘ but 
he has not thereby a right and title to their posses- 
sions/ The conqueror may take away the life of 
the conquered, ‘ and destroy him if he pleases as a 
noxious creature,’ because the existence of a just war 
presupposes that the person attacked is a noxious 
creature ; but as to the property, he has a right only 
to damages and costs, and that is subject moreover 
to the rights of the wife and children of the person 
conquered. Length of time gives no greater rights 
than these. Unless there be a subsequent compact 
between the conquered and the conqueror, the state 
of war continues, and may last for centuries. ‘ Who 
doubts but the Grreek Christians, descendants of the 
ancient possessors of that country, may justly cast 
off the Turkish yoke, which they have so long groaned 
under, whenever they have an opportunity to do it U 
The rest of the treatise consists of an inquiry into 
the cases of abuse of power which may make it neces- 
sary for the people to exercise their ultimate right of 
altering the framework of Government. These are — 
usurpation, tyranny, and generally such conduct on 
the f^art of the person in possession of power, as is 
altogether inconsistent with the purposes for which 
he, or his predecessors, were invested with their power. 
As might have been expected, several of the cases in 
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question are generalised from the precedent of the 
Revolution, for the essay appeared ih 1689, and its 
principles certainly prove that James II. had incurred 
the penalty of deposition under nearly every head 
under which he could have incurred it. 

The treatise concludes with answers to the objec- 
tions which may be made to the right of resistance. 
The gist of these is, that people are in more danger 
from unlimited power in the government than from a 
right of resistance in extreme cases ; and that, in fact, 
whatever form of government is chosen, and whatever 
maybe the authority with which it is formally invested, 
people will resist after a certain point, so that there 
can be no harm in laying down a theory as to the 
limitations under which resistance i| justi^able. As 
usually happens in such cases, this argument is cap- 
able of being turned the other way. Do Maistre 
argues that tyranny is always tempered by the 
tyrant’s fear of assassination, and he seems to regard 
this circumstance as a sort of answer to the incon- 
veniences which might be alleged against the doctrines 
of absolutism. 

Such is Locke’s celebrated view of the nature, the 
origin, and the powers of government, and it is worth 
attention, not merely because it was, so to speak, the 
official justification of the Revolution of 1688, but 
because that justification was put forward by the 
principal philosopher of his age. It would be impos- 
sible to find in our own history, and difficult to find 
in the history of any time or country, a case of such 
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immediate connection between a philosophical theory, 
what was consiUcred as its political equivalent, and 
the reduction of both to practice. 

The great singularity of the political theory of 
Locke is its striking incongruity with his metaphysics. 
The object of the Essay on the Human Understanding 
is to destroy the doctrine of innate ideas, and to 
reduce all knowledge to a generalisation of experience. 
Its moral side consisted principally in the reduction 
of morality to a system of criminal law with super- 
natural sanctions. The treatise on Civil Government 
appears, as the preceding outline of its principal 
doctrines sufficiently proves, to be the very reverse of 
all this. It is founded entirely on the two conceptions 
of the state of nature and the law of nature, and it is 
difficult to see how Locke could arrive at either of 
these conceptions from experience, unless his notion of 
the character of the process by which abstract ideas 
arc to bo formed was altogether dilibrent from what 
a student of his Essay on the Understanding would 
naturally have supposed it to be. 

His notion of abstraction is that it consists in 
selecting from a number of particular things, called 
by the same name, their characteristic qualities, and 
omitting what is peculiar to the individual, and not 
one of its essential qualities — Lc. one of the qualities 
without which, it could not perform the functions 
common to all the members of the class. These 
characteristics are then combined in one mental image, 
which is an abstract idea. Now, how can the state 
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of nature and the law of nature, as above descrit)e8, 
bo arrived at by any such process a» tins'? We are 
told, for instance, that in a state of nature all men 
are equal, that every one has a right to do whatever 
he pleases which does not hurt his neighbours, and 
that reason is a law in it. If this is to be regarded 
as an abstract idea, one would like to know what 
were the 2 )articular cases from which it was abstracted. 
It is, indeed, perfectly clear that, instead of being an 
idea of any kind whatever, abstract or otherwise, it 
is a mere romance, as much the creature of Locke’s 
own fancy as Plato’s Eepublic was of his. 

Nor does this arise merely or chiefly from an 
unfortunate or defective mode of expression. This 
may be shown by comparing Locke witli Hobbes. 
Hobbes’s doctrine of the social contract is no doubt 
open, as it stands, to the objection that it founds society 
on a contract, whilst it resolves the obligation to keep 
contracts into fear of the threats of the organised 
power of society ; but the importance of this objection 
is greatly diminished liy the fact that it is possible to 
state the substance of Hobbes’s views without having 
resort to the fiction of a contract at all. 

For instance, his doctrine of equality rests, not on 
a gratuitous stjitement, like that of Locke and Hooker, 
about all men having equal rights, but on the alleged 
fact that the mental and bodily powers of individuals 
diflbr so little, that the difference may bo neglected when 
human affairs arc regarded on the large scale. Though 
he often expresses it clumsily, Hobbes never loses 
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siglfti of the fact, that by a right he means what in a 
large sense may^ be called a legal right — that is, some 
power or faculty secured by an antecedent command, 
not a quality by reason of the existence of which the 
command issued. My ‘ right ^ to my life, according 
to Hobbes, lies in the fact that God, or that the 
Leviathan, has commanded others not to kill me. 
Locke does not explain himself clearly on the subject, 
but he appears to have regarded the right as separate 
from, and antecedent to, any command whatever, 
and as itself determining the command to be issued ; 
but how he got this idea from experience, and what, 
however ho got it, he regarded as a natural right, he 
nowhere explains; and it is indeed impossible for 
any one to explain. 

The same difficulty presents itself, under a slightly 
different form, in reference to the law of nature, 
which Locke regards as the law by which the state 
of nature is regulated. Reason, he tells us, is the 
law of nature ; yet where and how does reason come 
by its principles, and what are its principles in this 
matter? That men ought to keep their contracts, 
and that they ought not to hurt each other unless 
for some greater good, are the sort of principles 
which Locke regarded as principles of reason, and 
leading commandments of the law of nature ; but it is 
difficult to see the propriety of such a view of these 
maxims. 

If experience is our only guide, and if reason is no 
more than the faculty which enables us to reckon up 
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its lessons, to set them in order, ^nd to see what 
upon full examination they amount to, then we can- 
not set out with these maxims as if they were to 
interpret experience, but we must first arrive at them 
from experience ; and, in order to do so, such word% 
as ‘ought,’ or ‘are’ and ‘can’ used in the sense of 
‘ ought ’ (all men are equal — no man cati take away 
his own life, etc.), are the very first to which it is 
necessary to attach a distinct meaning. 

Locke does, in fact, avoid, or appear to avoid, 
this difficulty, to a certain extent at least, by the 
manner in which he makes all his political theories 
depend upon the Divine attributes. At the very 
beginning of the treatise, we learn that, ‘ men being 
all the workmanship of one omnipotent and infinitely 
wise Maker,’ etc., we must suppose this and that ; 
but this only puts the difficulty a step farther off. 
It is poor logic to argue that Infinite Wisdom com- 
manded a thing because it is right, and that it is 
right because it is commanded by Infinite Wisdom ; 
yet this is the fallacy into which Locke falls through- 
out the whole of this essay. 

Several observations arise upon the logical and 
philosophical imperfections of a treatise, which was 
not only so celebrated, but of such great practical 
importance as this. The first is, that it is an illustra- 
tion af the great truth, that the founders of a powerful 
school seldom draw the inferences which naturally 
flow from their principles. Locke’s principles, fully 
carried out in the moral and j)olitical sphere, lead to 
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the result, that the only definite meanings which can 
be assigned to light and duty are what, in the large 
sense already specified, must be called legal right and 
legal duty — powers protected by commands of some 
^!ort or other ; and also, that the only questions which 
it is possible to treat with much hope of arriving at 
a permanently satisfactory conclusion upon moral 
and political subjects, are questions of fact — questions, 
that is, as to the consequences which do, in fact, 
follow from certain courses of conduct. 

Political economy is the type of a science arrived at 
by Locke’s method. When fully carried out, as it was 
by Berkeley, by Hume, and others, this method will 
enable men to discover how the desire of gain, the 
desire of happiness, the dislike of pain, and many 
other passions work upon mankind, and influence 
their conduct. But nothing but confusion and diffi- 
culty is produced by attempts on the part of those 
who practise it to pass beyond its limits, and to lay 
down by its aid, as Locke and AYarbuiton afterwards 
tried to do, systems resting on those very a iniori 
principles which it is the characteristic of the method 
to deny. 

Perhaps one of the oddest illustrations of the fanci- 
ful character of the results to which Locke’s abstract 
principles led him in relation to civil government, is 
to be found at the end of the 13th chapter, in which 
he refers to rotten boroughs, and then observes, ‘ This 
strangers stand amazed at, and every one must con- 
fess needs a remedy j .though most think it hard to 
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find one, because the constitution of the legislative 
being the original and supremo act* of the society 
antecedent to all positive laws in it, and depending 
wholly on the people, no inferior power can alter it ; 
and, therefore, the people, when the legislative i» 
once constituted, having in such a government as we 
have been speaking of, no power as long as the govern- 
ment stands, this inconvenience is thought incapable 
of a remedy/ 

Locke actually solves this purely imaginary 
difficulty by resorting to the notion that prerogative 
ought to set the matter right. ‘If the executive, 
who has the power of convoking the legislative, 
observing rather the true proportion than fashion 
of representation, regulates not ^by old custom, 
but true reason, the number of membeT’s in all 
places that have a right to be distinctly repre- 
sented, it cannot be judged to have set up a new 
legislative, but to have restored the old and true one, 
and to have rectified the disorders which succession 
of time had insensibly as well as inevitably intro- 
duced.’ A theory certainly needed to be built on 
very firm foundations, if it was to be capable of sup- 
porting the conclusion that the King had, and that 
the Parliament had not, a right to disfranchise Old 
Samm. 

Probably it was partly by i“eason of its philo- 
sophical defects that this treatise met with such extra- 
ordinary success. It expressed, in a form sufficiently 
abstract to look highly philosophical, the determina- 
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tion of the great bulk of the English people to have 
done with the Stuarts, their divine right, and their 
love for Popery ; and for practical purposes, this was 
the really important thing. Locke’s views, carried 
«)Ut to their full consequences, would have excited 
extreme alarm and dissent, and would certainly not 
have tended to produce or to confirm vigorous action. 
To be practically successful at once, a theory must 
not be too true. 

It is curious, as an indication of the change in 
the national taste which had lieen in progress 
throughout the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
that Locke’s references to the Bible are conceived 
in altogether a different spirit from those of Hobbes. 
Locke was one of the most pious of men. Hobbes 
was far from it, but Hobbes’s books, especially 
the earlier ones, bristle with texts quoted in the true 
controversial manner, whilst Locke quotes the Bible 
principally for illustrations on matteis of historical 
fact. He argues often enough from Adam and Eve, 
and the state of things after the Flood, but, although 
one would have thought the sulqect invited it, he 
nowhere in this treatise goes over all the well-known 
texts which may be quoted for and against the 
doctrine of passive obedience. This is a very notable 
change, and is thoroughly characteristic both of the 
man and of his age. 



X 

LOCKE ON TOLERATION 1 

If we measure the importance of a book by the 
degree in which it exi)ressed the feeling of the time 
in which it was written, upon a subject of the greatest 
moment, few works will bo entitled to# a higher 
position than Locke’s famous Letim'S on Tohmtion, 
The first letter — for there are four in all — contains 
what has become, in the present day, the orthodox 
faith on the subject. There is hardly a line of the 
argumentative part of it which would not still ex- 
press, as concisely and systematically as it is possible 
to express them, the popular views of the matter. 
Indeed, if an abstract of it were republished without 
saying where it came from — in some provincial news- 
paper, for instance — no one would think that it was 
anything else than a summary of what the editor 
himself, and all his predecessors for generations 
before him, had been continually saying on the same 

^ Four Ijctters on Toleration, By John Locke. (VoL VI. of 
Trade Edition of Locke’s Works.) 
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topij. This, in a sense, is high praise, for it is not 
every one who As able so exactly to hit the popular 
feeling of his own, and of subsequent ages, as to 
succeed in writing what will serve many generations 
as a commonplace. On the other hand, it is difficult 
not to feel that commonplaces are commonplaces, even 
if they do last for a couple of centuries, and that 
there is something not altogether creditable to the 
reputation of a philosopher, in the fact that he suc- 
ceeded in inventing and perpetuating such common- 
places. These considerations give a good deal of 
interest to Locke’s LefferH on Toleration ; but behind 
them lie the questions. Are they true? Do they 
really settle the question which they discuss, as fully 
as, from their success, they would appear at first 
sight to have sot Jed it ? 

With respect to the Letters themselves, we doubt 
whether many people in the present day read them, 
and wo could not conscientiously advise any one to 
take the trouble of doing so, who had not some special 
reason for examining Locke’s writings. The first 
Letter is short, and comparatively interesting, but 
the second is longer 3 the third is terribly long, filling 
three hundred octavo pages ; and the fourth, which 
is fragmentary, and is not published in the folio 
editions of Locke, is a continuation of the third 
Letter after an interval of twelve years, and was left 
by the author in an incomplete state. 

Moreover, the second and third Letters belong to 
one of the dreariest of all departments of literature. 
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They are answers written in the old controvorsial 
style to an antagonist who, to judge from the 
quotations which Locke gives from his letters, was 
not in the least degree worth answering. The un- 
fortunate author in question appears to have been of 
opinion, that persecution was a very bad thing, but 
that ‘moderate penal laws’ with ‘convenient penalties’ 
were highly useful, not as punishments to men for 
not believing in the true religion, but as practical 
inducements to them to give a full consideration 
to its precepts and doctrines, the end of which would 
of course be that they would embrace it. 

It was easy enough for Locke to show that a 
person who held such a view as this occupied a 
contemptible position ; but, to tell the ’truth, his 
triumph becomes after a time eltceedingly mono- 
tonous, and the eternal jangle of ‘ I did not say what 
you say that I said,’ and ‘If you mean this, then I 
say that; but if you mean that, then T say this,’ 
becomes after a while insufterably tiresome. Contro- 
versial pitched battles are, as a rule, terribly dull and 
uninstructive reading when they are in the least 
degree personal. The attack and defence of a doc- 
trine, which has sufficient interest and plausibility to 
be worthy of a full statement and an artistic demo- 
lition, is often interesting ; but a personal dispute 
about the merits of a particular book or pamphlet is, 
of all forms of literature, the most repulsive. There 
is hardly a redeeming passage in the third Letter on 
Toleration. It is all skirmishing and refutation from 
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begfetning to end ; the subject itself is lost sight of 
in the continual confusion of quotations and dissec- 
tions of quotations. 

The first of the three Letters is the really inter- 
esting part of the work, and it is worth while to give 
some account of its principal points, because there 
can be no better text for an inquiry into one of the 
most curious and instructive of all political problems, 
practical or theoretical. Toleration, Locke tolls us, 
he regards as ‘ the chief characteristical mark of the 
true Church.’ Ho says that ho cannot believe that 
those who are careless of their own salvation should 
care for the salvation of others, and that it is im- 
possible to think that those who ‘ persecute, torment, 
destroy, and kill other men upon pretence of religion,’ 

‘ do it out of frioilliship and kindness towards them ’ ; 
or that men who do not punish immorality, which is 
beyond all question opposed to every view of religious 
belief, are actuated by a pure regard for religious 
belief when they do their best to extirpate j)articular 
sects. 

Such being the general spirit in which he is 
disposed to regard persecution, Locke proceeds to 
justify his aversion to it by laying down the theory 
by which it is, in his view, condemned. He does 
this very shortly and distinctly, and in a manner 
which; as we have already observed, settled the 
commonplaces on the subject effectually for a long 
time. ‘I esteem it’ (he says) ‘above all things 
necessary to distinguish exactly the business of civil 
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government from that of religion, and to settle the just 
bounds that lie between the one and the other. . . . 
The commonwealth seems to me to be a society of 
men constituted only for the procuring, preserving, 
and advancing their own civil interests. Civil inter- 
ests I call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body ; 
and the possession of outward things, such as money, 
lands, houses, furniture, and the like.' 

The power of the civil magistrate ‘ neither can nor 
ought in any manner to be extended to the salvation 
of souls,' for three reasons : First, because the care of 
souls is ‘ not committed to the civil magistrate any 
more than to other men.' It is not committed to 
him either by God, or by the social contract. Secondly, 
‘The care of souls cannot belong t(^tho civil magis- 
trate because his power consists only in outward 
force ; but true and saving religion consists in the 
inward persuasion of the mind, without which nothing 
can be acceptable to God.' Thirdly, magistrates 
differ, and, ‘there being but one truth, one way to 
heaven, what hope is there that more men would be 
led into it if they had no rule but the religion of the 
Court ' 

The magistrate, therefore, cannot lawfully perse- 
cute ; but can the Church do so ? ‘A Church I take 
to be a voluntary society of men joining themselves 
together of their own accord, in order to the public 
worshipping of God, in such manner as they judge 
acceptable to him and effectual to the salvation of 
their souls.' All discipline ought to tend to public 

VOL. II M 
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worship, and ‘by means thereof the acquisition of 
eternal life. All discipline ought, therefore, to tend 
to that end, and all ecclesiastical laws to be there- 
unto confined. Nothing ought nor can be transacted 
in this society relating to the possession of civil and 
worldly goods.’ The only exceptions to this general 
rule of toleration are the cases of persons who hold 
‘ opinions contrary to human society or to those 
moral rules which are necessary to the preservation 
of civil society ’ ; of Churches which are ‘ constituted 
upon such a bottom that all those who enter into 
them do thereby ijpso facto deliver themselves up to 
the protection and service of a foreign prince’; and, 
lastly, of atheists, because ‘promises, covenants, and 
oaths, which are the bond of human society, can 
have no hold upon an atheist.’ 

This is the substance of Locke’s first Letter on 
Toleration, and, if we strike out the exceptions, it 
would not bo easy to give in a few words a better 
sketch of tlie views which, at the present day, are 
most widely popular upon the subject. They are 
identical with the theory which the French are con- 
stantly in the habit of putting forward, in rather finer 
words, about the separation between the temporal and 
spiritual powers. Jjord Macaulay added liardly any- 
thing to them in his review of Mr. Gladstone; and 
W arburton takes Locke’s Letten^ on Toleration as the 
foundation of his own treatise on the Alliance between 
the Church and the State. Notwithstanding all the 
popularity of which. this is but a very slight speci- 
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men, it appears to us that the theory in question 
is unsatisfactory. 

The first objection to it applies to the method on 
which it proceeds, which is to form a notion as to 
what a State ought to be, and then to make that 
notion the criterion by which you are to judge of 
the duties and functions of existing States. Locke’s 
plan, in fact, would appear to have been, to form in 
his own mind a scheme which appeared to him to be 
advantageous for the States with he was ac- 

quainted, to take that as the model of a State, and 
then to condemn everything which diverged from it, 
on the ground that it was not agreeable to the law of 
nature. His whole theory, if fairly examined, is 
little more than a continued repetiti^)!! of one thought 
in a variety of diflerent forms of words ; which 
thou'-^ht is, that the Chm’ch and the State are inde- 
pend*^nt societies, having perfectly distinct objects in 
view, each of which is to be attained by the use of 
means altogether unfit for the attainment of the other. 

Why the Church and the State should thus bo re- 
garded is a question which he docs not answer ; and if 
his letters are contrasted with such a book, for instance, 
as Bossuet’s Politique tkh de V^Jeriture Samie^ the only 
result is that Locke takes one view of the matter and 
Bossuct another, while neither gives his readers the 
means of ascertaining which of the two is right. The 
truth appears to be that the x>roblem to be solved 
is misconceived by writers like Locke. It is lost 
labour to attempt to form an abstract idea of a State 
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by the process of taking such parts of existing institu- 
tions as you happen to like, and i cjecting those which 
you happen to dislike, and then using the result as a 
model. The only soluble problem is, What, as a fact, 
mre, and have been, the effects of such and such 
institutions, and are those effects good or bad ? 

Moreover, in order to solve a problem of this sort, it 
is not enough to measure every institution by your 
own standard of what is useful or desirable. It is neces- 
sary to go further — to enter into the ideas and designs 
of those who founded the institutions which you are 
going to criticise, and to see what in the long run was 
the sort of result at w’^hich they aimed, and which 
they ultimately succeeded in bringing out. To say 
that, in point of fact, civil governments were all 
instituted for the preservation of property in the 
wide sense of the word, and that Churches ere all 
voluntary societies for devotional purposes, is oo say 
what is not true. 

What civil governments were instituted for, and 
whether for any specific purpose at all or not, is a 
question which, for want of distinct information, it is 
now impossible to answer ; but nothing can be more 
obvious than that, from the very first commencement 
of such Governments as those of which history gives 
us any record at all, we find them applied to purposes 
of a much wider kind, regarded with feelings, and 
demanding and receiving sacrifices, which are by no 
means consistent with the view that they existed 
merely or principally ior police purposes. 
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To take a trite example, let any one read the fuiferal 
oration of Pericles, and ask himself wliether it is con- 
ceivable that he, and the other citizens of Athens, 
regarded their city in the light in which, according to 
Locke’s view, they ought to have regarded it. It i% 
perfectly clear that no such theory ever entered their 
heads. The Athenian was to Athens what a member 
is to the body. He derived from his city, not merely 
protection for his property, but his whole moral, 
social, political, and religious education. It was 
the sphere in which he lived and moved and had 
his being ; and the same is true even in a stronger 
sense of the Eoman citizen and the city of Eome. 

So, again, to speak of the Christian Church of the 
Middle Ages as a voluntary association for the purposes 
of religious worship and of getting to heaven, is to 
pervert all history. The mediaeval Church was any- 
thing but a voluntary association. It was the most 
remarkable, "and probably the most powerful, organisa- 
tion that evei’ existed in this world, making, and in 
case of need enforcing, claims to obedience upon all 
moral arid religious questions, from all persons what- 
ever, with a degree of vigour which no other institu- 
tion ever displayed. It was of course open to Locke 
to say that the civil governments with which he 
was acquainted were fit only for police purposes, 
and that the Churches with which he was acepufinted 
were useful only in so far as they were voluntary 
associations for purposes of worship, and there is no 
doubt much to be said for the opinion that Chui'ch 
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and State are, as a fact, continually tending to assume 
those forms. But it does not follow that Locke’s 
principles can bo laid down a prion, as if they were 
eternal truths applicable to all times and countries 
alike, and that the rules which flow from them can 
be universally prescribed as being of general and 
perpetual obligation. 

Apart, however, from objections to Locke’s method 
of inquiry, objections suggest themselves to the 
particular conclusions at which he arrived. One 
impression which his Letters leave on the mind is 
unsatisfactory, though it appears hard to blame him 
for what is certainly a form of honesty. Locke 
writes throughout, not as if he thought theological 
differences matters of little importance, but as if he 
thought them important in the highest degree. He 
continually insists on the doctrine that there is but one 
road to heaven, and his whole argument proceeds upon 
the extreme hardship of preventing people by force 
from having as good a chance as may be of discovering 
that road. 

Locke’s zeal for toleration is much more the zeal 
of a sectarian in a minority than that of a man 
who has a low opinion of theological controversy 
in general. There is an air of illiberality, and some- 
thing approaching to selfishness, in a great part of 
his writings on the subject, of which it is not easy 
to give an idea. He seems to be continually saying, 
We are all swimming for our lives, and likely enough 
to be drowned as it is. What can it matter to you 
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whether I am drowned or not, and why cannot^ou 
let me take my chance in my own way, and according 
to my own judgment 1 

This, however, is the fault, not of Locke, but of 
his aiitagoTiists. He applied honestly the principle 
for which they contended. If all religion is resolved 
into a tremendous system of criminal law, Locke’s 
view of the case is altogether unanswerable. If 
God Almighty is the head inquisitor and persecutor 
who burns in everlasting fire every one who does 
not believe certain doctrines, all subordinate per- 
secution becomes impertinent. If you are convinced 
that I shall certainly be damned if I do not believe 
what God has commanded me to believe, you ought 
to feel that your interference can makb no real 
difference, unless you can prove t&at you, the per- 
secutor, have a special Divine commission to persecute 
on behalf of specific well-ascertained doctrines. 

In short, all Locke’s ai-guments become, from this 
point of view, entirely unanswerable as against the civil 
magistrate ; for no civil magistrate ever was so absurd 
as to claim infallible knowledge on these subjects, in 
virtue of his magistracy ; and if he had done so, the 
fact that magistrates differ in their religious views as 
much as private men, would be conclusive against 
him. 

There is, however, one of Locke’s argulnents 
which, famous as it is, appears to us to be a fallacy. 
Persecution, says Locke, secures only outward con- 
formity, and not inward persuasion, and it is inwaid 
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perLuasion only which can really produce salvation. 
If, therefore, salvation is the object, why persecute ^ 
The answer to this is, I persecute, not for your sake, 
but for the sake of your children and neighbours, 
^ou would be damned as a heretic, at all events. 
Being persecuted into outward conformity, you will 
bo damned as a hypocrite, and it matters little to you 
on which charge you are sentenced ; but the conse- 
quence of persecuting you, will be that your children 
will l^e brought up in the truth, and that your neigh- 
bours will not be seduced from it. This, however, is 
only one of liOcke^s arguments. It is not a link in a 
chain, and the answer to it does not affect the others. 

The true arguments in favour of and against 
persecutioh, always appear to us to depend upon 
a view of religion different from, and wider than, its 
aspect as a system of su})ernatural criminal law. If 
religions are regard ( h 1, not merely as collections of 
propositions to be believed, and of practices to be 
observed, under pain of supernatural punishment 
hereafter, but as institutions adapted (be their origin 
what it may) to exercise over the people by whom 
they are professed, the deepest and most various of 
all influences — if, for instance, the Church as it 
existed in Western Europe in the Middle Ages, was 
regarded as the great educator and teacher of the 
whole^' human race — it was surely the most natural 
thing in the world to use violence in order to prevent 
its authority from being questioned, and to maintain 
its influence undiminisbed. 
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If we look at the difference between a Kahaan 
Catholic and a Protestant, as displayed either in 
nations or in individuals, whether in history or in 
speculation, it is surely not surpiising that particular 
men or nations should vehemently prefer the on^ 
or the other type of character. It is quite intelligible 
that they should say, We will devote our whole lives, 
and use evcTy energy of mind and body, and every 
resource of our nature, to plant Romanism, or Protest- 
antism, in our borders, and to secure its power and 
development there to the utmost limit of time to 
which wo can look forward. Such an object, whether 
light or wrong, is at least as intelligible as the fervour 
of attack and defence which was excited by the French 
Revolution ; and there can be no doubt at all that 
persecution forms the natui*al outlet for such feelings. 

Charles V. and Philip II. did effectually stamp out 
Protestantism, in various parts of their dominions, 
especially in Belgium and Spain. The power, as dis- 
tinguished from the opinions, of the Pope and his clergy 
was effectually broken in this country, by the legislation 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. After teriible convul- 
sions, France had its wish, and did emphatically reject 
Protestantism, at all events in its religious and con- 
servative form. In a word, the great argument for 
persecution is, that it is in the nature of war, that 
religions are well worth fighting about, and thht the 
arms used in the warfare are effective. As for the 
notion that all fighting and all force, except for the pro- 
tection of person and property, is wrong in itself, it 
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can^fot be maintained for a moment without reducing 
history to the Wei of a Newgate Calendar. 

The ends of national existence — that is to say, the 
objects which national existence and the power of 
flaking laws are, as a fact, capable of procuring — are 
far wider than this. They may be described, in a word, 
as consisting in the development, the exercise, and the 
exaltation of human nature to the highest pitch of 
excellence of which it is capable. They embrace in 
fact, not merely the protection of existing interests, but 
the increase of human gi'eatncss and haj)piness in all 
its forms. Conquests like those of Alexander, the 
establishment of a religion like Christianity, the redis- 
tribution of property on j)rinciples better adapted to 
the happiness of the world than those which are re- 
cognised at any given moment, and the redistribution 
of political authority and artificial honours, are all 
matters which fall within the power of a nation, and 
of the laws which are the expression of its will ; and 
history is full of cases in which their exercise has 
conferred enormous and durable benefits on mankind. 
If this be so, why is the forcible establishment, or the 
forcible suppression, of a religion to be regarded as a 
thing always and everywhere abominable and mon- 
strous ? 

The answer to this — and, as it appears to us, the 
only a'^iswer — is that it is not possible to base the 
duty of toleration upon any such universal principles 
as those which are laid down by Locke. It is impos- 
sible to say that, under no circumstances, at no time, 
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and at no place, can it be justifiable to persecute. 
There may be, and there probably aro^ races in which 
the belief of certain facts, a moral sympathy with 
particular precepts, and enthusiastic admiration for 
particular persons, run so rapidly into one indistin-% 
guishable whole, and identify themselves so closely 
with principles and practices utterly at variance with 
the spirit of the national institutions, and with the 
course which the vast majority of its members wish 
to run, that it is impossible to tolerate, and necessary 
either to persecute or be converted. 

The alternative, ‘ Drink or Fight,’ is by no means 
confined to the backwoods of America. There are states 
of society in which opinion, sentiment, and practice, 
are so closely and inseparably united, that neutrality 
and toleration are scarcely possible, and in such cases 
persecution can hardly be blamed. This, however, 
must be taken in connection with another principle 
of the utmost importance and of universal application 
— the principle, namely, that free inquiry is the great, 
and indeed almost the only possible guarantee for the 
truth of any doctrines whatever. Persecution destroys 
this guarantee, and is therefore unfavourable to any 
intelligent and real belief in the truth of any creed 
whatever. 

This principle, however, goes a long way. It 
applies to supernatural as well as to human phnisli- 
ments for religious belief. If God Almighty is 
regarded as an omnipotent persecutor, and human 
persecution is repudiated only as superfluous, men 
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are 'not much better off than they were before. 
Toleration may.be defended without admitting the 
moral innocence of religious error. Persecution may 
be defended without asseiting the guilt of religious 
Qi’jw ; but the controversy })etweeii those who tolerate 
and those who persecute will never be treated justly 
except by those who admit its innocence. 

AVhat can and ought to be said, with as much 
emphasis as may from time to time be required, in 
favour of toleration in our own age of the world, is that 
the religious questions which agitato Western Europe 
are perfectly capa])lc of being discussed without 
violence, and that the use of violence would do un- 
mixed harm, not only to the cause of truth, but also 
to the development and improvement of the whole 
character of mankind. None of the religions now in 
existence amongst us can, with any show of reason, 
be alleged to be so much better, truer, and more 
beautiful than all the rest, that it would be worth 
while to go to the terrible expense in labour, sufiering, 
and heartburning which would be necessary to its 
establishment by force. On the other hand, all our 
existing forms of religion have so much good in them 
that it is highly desirable that they should mutually 
instruct each other; and there are besides a vast 
number of influences of various kinds at work in the 
world*which are not dependent upon religion at all, 
but to which religious persecution would in all prob- 
ability be utterly fatal. 

These are the real arguments against persecution, 
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and it appears improbable to the last degree that, now 
that human society hfis reached its pi»cscnt condition, 
their force will ever be diminished, or indeed will ever 
cease to increase. If this view of the matter l'>e correct, 
it will follow, that the fault of the ordinary common* 
places upon the subject of which Lockers Letters are 
the earliest, and one of the best, summaries, is that 
they apply to all ages what is true only of an age 
of high cultivation. 

If Locke had limited his firgument to his own days, 
and had avoided the mistake — a mistake, as we have 
tried to show, which is altogether at variance with the 
tendency, if not with the express rules, of his own 
philosophy — of laying down broad a priori principles 
as the justification of particular propositions which in 
reality have a firm foundation of their own to rest 
upon, his Letters would have been as true in theory as 
they undoubtedly were useful in practice. It is, how- 
ever, quite another question whether they would not 
have lost as advocacy what they gained as philosophy ; 
and what was wanted there and then certainly was 
advocacy, and not philosophy. In Locke’s days 
philosophy had still a long road to travel before it 
could step boldly out of the old leading-strings and 
swaddling-clothes, and preach its own doctrines in its 
own words from its own pulpit. 



XI 

THE SCEPTICISM OF BAYLE' 

There are no writers who have been more frequently 
misunderstood than those who have acquired the 
reputation of scepticism. A sceptic, properly speak- 
ing, is the antithesis to a dogmatist. He is a man 
who holds that libtliing can bo positively affirmed on 
any subject, and who keeps his mind in a state of 
perpetual doubt on all subjects. It may reasonably 
be doubted whether, in point of fact, such a person 
ever existed ; but at all events it appears clear that 
considerable injustice is done by applying such a 
name to the principal persons to whom it has been 
applied in modern times. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the ancient 
philosophers. We know about Zeno and Pyrrho only 
by reports which must have passed through almost any 
number of hands before they fell into their present 
shape, and there was a sort of simplicity and eager 

^ Bayle’s Dictionary, Articles — ‘ Arcesilas,’ ‘ Paulicians/ 
‘Pyrrho,’ ‘Zenon,’ etc. ; and ‘ Eclaircissements. ’ 
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delight in ingenuity about the early days of specula- 
tion, which, in times of great artificial refinement, it is 
difficult to estimate correctly. 

The mere pleasure of going through ingenious 
processes may have led many people to say much 
more than they really and practically meant. In 
modern times the whole tone of philosophy has 
been far more earnest, and the attempt to arrive at 
the real truth, or at all events to inquire with a view 
to real results, has been much more sincere. The 
long and intimate alliance between theology and 
philosophy had many evils, but it had the advantage 
of making speculation a matter of infinitely greater 
practical importance, and of a much wider practical 
range, than was the case in the old world. In a state 
of society in which philosophical views led straight to 
moral, political, ecclesiastical, and international conse- 
quences of the most definite kind, there was much less 
probability that men should amuse themselves idly 
with verbal feats of ingenuity, than in those early 
times in which Hiram and Solomon sent each other 
riddles, and in which Zeno invented his remarkable 
puzzles about the impossibility of motion. 

The two chief writers who in modern times have 
earned the title of sceptics are Bayle and Hume. We 
should feel much more inclined to describe Hume as 
what would now be called a Positivist ; and' as to 
Bayle, though it might be more difficult to say what 
his own views were, we think that to describe him as 
a sceptic, in the proper sense of the word, shows con- 
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side'rable want of appreciation both of his character 
and of the circumstances under which he wrote. 

The chief grounds on which his claims to the title 
rest are some of the articles in his Dictionary, of 
which we may specially refer to those on Arcesilas, 
the Paulicians, Pyrrho, and Zeno, and the ‘ ilclaircisse- 
ment sur les Manich6ens,’ published at the end of the 
whole book. The articles are most remarkable in 
themselves, and the general question which they 
raise, as well as the special question what Bayle him- 
self meant by them, is in a variety of ways full of 
interest. 

Bayle’s own style is perfectly admirable, and 
the reader of these, and other articles of the same 
sort, is certainly apt to be led to one rather sceptical 
conclusion — the conclusion, namely, that there is 
hardly anything left to say upon the great contro- 
versies which lie at the roots of morals and theology, 
which has not been said over and over again, and 
which, in particular, is not to be found in Bayle. 
For instance, in various places which it would be tire- 
some to pick out and arrange, Bayle investigates, and 
balances against each other, nearly all the arguments 
relating to the great controversy as to Atheism, 
Deism, and Christianity in its various forms, which 
have since been urged, and are now being urged, in 
all parts of Europe to every kind of person. 

There is little of any importance in Butler, for 
instance, on the one hand, or in Voltaire on the other, 
or in the writings of the other great champions in 
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the Deistical controversy down to our own time, if we 
^except some of the transcendentalisfr refinements of 
more modern days, which is not to he found in Baylc. 
Whatever he does say he says with a vigour, precision, 
and perfect absence of any sort of obscurity, which we* 
hardly ever find in controversial writers of our own 
age, and which, according to our mode of handling 
such topics, would very probably appear irreverent 
merely by reason of its plainness. 

There is, for instance, a long argument in the 
article on the Paulicians or Manichees, in which 
the different theories held by various schools of 
theologians, as to the origin of evil and the freedom 
of the will, are criticised with merciless severity ; the 
relative positions in which they pu^ God and man 
being illustrated, not flippantly or with levity, but 
with a strangely careful minuteness, by comparing 
them to those of a mother, who, seeing her daughter's 
virtue endangered, nevertheless, for one reason or 
another founded on respect for her free will, altogether 
refuses to interfere. An imaginary Manichoe is intro- 
duced’proposing these difficulties to Jesuits, Jansenists, 
Calvinists, and Socinians, in turn, and proposing to 
each a slightly difierent modification of his illustra- 
tion, in order to suit the special theory of the person 
whom he controverts. 

The natural inference drawn from this, whicli is 
repeated on all occasions and in a variety of forms, 
was that Bayle meant to attack all theology, and he 
was accordingly bitterly reproached with his infidelity. 

VOL. II N 
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He replies to the reproach in one of the klaircissements 
which form a postscript to his book, and takes up with 
extreme vigour, and at great length, a line which has 
been taken frequently since his time. This line is, 
^that to pile up mystery above mystery, and to confuse 
and utterly humiliate human reason, is the best service 
which can be rendered to the cause of religion, inas- 
much as by that course men are prepared to accept 
submissively any mysteries which may be proposed 
to their faith. 

Montaigne (on whom, oddly enough, Bayle has 
no article) took the same ground at great length, 
and since his time it has been occupied by many 
others whose sincerity is less open to suspicion 
than Bayle’s. It is very hard to believe that Bayle 
was sincere. His I’cfutations are too trenchant and 
vigorous to have been written merely to show the 
weakness of the human mind. They are much better 
illustrations of its strength. It is indeed obvious 
enough, to any one who will take the pains to study 
what he has written, that his real objection was not 
so much to dogmatism in general, or ev/jxi w theo- 
logical dogmatism in particular, as to the strange 
scholastic system — for strange it now appears to us- 
in which all the thoughts of his age upon important 
subjects were wrapped up. 

To think of Bayle as a real consistent sceptic is 
impossible. His Dictionary is in every part a com- 
plete answer to such a charge. Every article in it 
is pointed, precise, full of life, and full of good sense, 
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and as vigorous in its way of dealing with facts as any 
piece of literary workmanship in hlie world. It is 
only in connection with philosophical and theological 
speculations that the scepticism with which he is 
charged appears. On all other topics he is a model 
of shrewd good sense. 

To take one illustration amongst a thousand, 
nothing can be less sceptical than the appendix, or 
ddairdsseimnt as he calls it, which follows the one 
relating to the Manichees. It is a defence — excellent 
in principle, but utterly false in fact — of his Dictionary 
against the charge of indecency which had been brought 
against it. Bayle lays down the rules according to 
which authors ought to deal with certain subjects, 
with a vigour and precision which ncj^one could exceed ; 
and tries, with far more ingenuity than success, to 
show that his own practice could be justified by his 
principles. This is so far from being sceptical that it 
is the very antithesis of scepticism. It is elaborate 
ingenious dogmatism applied to a matter of great 
jntricacy. It must, moreover, be observed, that in 
evei^^ p»i’t of his writings Bayle shows unflinching 
confidence in the canons of reason, and in the resources 
of his own mind. He argues on all occasions and on all 
subjects, and thus shows a degree of confidence in the 
process of reasoning, which no strangeness in the 
results at which he arrives can prove to bo insincere. 

By these, amongst other reasons, we are led to the 
belief that Bayle’s scepticism was a mere pretence, 
intended to cover his disbelief in the theological 
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systems of his day ; and that his attempts to show 
how orthodox anfd holy a thing thorough scepticism is, 
and how it may be used to support any system of 
religious belief which involves submission to mysteries, 
was a mere exercise of insincere, or at best of half- 
sincere, ingenuity. There was far more excuse for 
such insincerity in Bayle’s days than in our own. If ho 
had not provided himself with some such shield, it is 
difficult to say what might have been the consequences. 
An undisguised avowal of his real opinions might 
have led to imprisonment, or even to death ; for there 
are remarkable proofs — amongst other places, in 
Bossuet’s writings against the Protestants — that the 
Protestant ministers, both in England and in Holland, 
were most eager f.o persecute the ‘ libertines,^ as the 
phrase then was ; and Bossuet complacently contrasts 
the absence of infidelity, or at least the impossibility 
of avowing it, in France, with its boldness in other 
countries. 

In our own days, however, many writers have 
really persuaded themselves to believe what Bayl^ 
pretended to believe. Men of considerable ‘eminence 
and ability are to be met with who say — sometimes in 
so many words, sometimes indirectly — that reason 
leads to absolute scepticism, that faith is diametrically 
opposed to it, and that no considerations drawn from 
the one source can have any reference to the other. 
There is a dashing swagger, and a pretension to 
superior wisdom, about this way of speaking which 
makes it worth while to examine shortly the grounds 
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on which reason is thus dealt with, and to see whether 
Bayle — who, if any one, would have succeeded in such 
a task — really did contrive to show that reason leads, 
not to truth, but to every sort of contradiction and 
absurdity. Perhaps the strongest effort which he 
makes in this direction is to be found in his article on 
Zeno, which supplies standing illustrations to those 
who attemi)t to make reason commit suicide, but 
which appears to us, and which in our opinion must 
have appeared to Bayle himself, to bo nothing more 
than an illustration of the fact that a false method of 
philosophy leads to absurd results, and that know- 
ledge is to be derived, not from the manipulation of 
words, but from careful arrangement of the evidence 
of the senses. 

It is difficult to give an idea in a few words of the 
article itself. It is VTitten, as all Bayle’s articles are, 
in the most inconvenient of all possible forms. There 
is a short text, which fills just forty lines of large 
type, dispersed in morsels of two or three lines over 
Jign large folio pages. The rest of the pages is filled 
witIi*Tfc*m.ble columns of small type in the nature of 
notes, running from A to I, supplemented by corol- 
laries as long as themselves, and fortified by marginal 
notes which are often essential to the argument. 

The principal features, however, of the article are 
the illustrations which it gives of Zeno’s ‘hypoth^se 
de Tacatalepsie ou de rincompr6hensibilit6 de toutes 
choses.’ These illustrations exhibit, first, Zeno’s 
famous arguments against motion ; next, supple- 
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mentary arguments to the same effect, which he 
might have used — and, as Bayle observes, perhaps 
did use — drawn from the difficulties which may be 
proposed as to the nature of space, extent, the 
vacuum and the plenum, the divisibility and indi- 
visibility of matter. Pursuing the subject in another 
note, Bayle anticipates a great part, perhaps the 
greater part, of the arguments of Berkeley on the 
existence of matter, and at last arrives — though in 
scholastic language, and as if he were reaching an 
absurd, or at least paradoxical, result — at the general 
doctrine which is held by all modern philosophers 
deserving the name, of the relativity of human 
knowledge. 

Speaking of the ‘ Solvitur ambulando ’ by which 
Diogenes refuted Zeno, he says, ‘C’est le sophisme 
que les logiciens appellent igmraiionem elenchi. C’6tait 
sortir de I’^tat de la question, car ce philosoph ne 
rejetoit pas le mouvement apparent, il ne nioit pas 
qu'il ne semble k I’homme qu'il y a du mouvement, 
mais il soutenoit que r^ellement rien ne se meut, 
il le prouvoit par des raisons tr^ssubtilcs et tt/ac' a fait 
embarassantes.’ 

This remark, though Bayle hardly seems to have 
seen it, goes in reality to the root of the whole 
matter ; and if it were properly understood, and its 
truth' generally admitted, would put an end to a 
great deal of the nonsense which people are in the 
habit of talking, often with the best intentions, about 
the mysteries with which we are surrounded on all 
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sides, and the imbecility of human reason, even 
•matters of the commonest kind. 

In order to make this clear, we will first exhibit 
in somewhat greater detail a few of Zeno’s paradoxes 
as reported by Bayle, and then state what we conceive, 
to be the true view of the subject, and the real way 
out of the maze in which such writers attempt to 
envelop the human mind. 

Zeno proved the impossibility of motion by four 
principal reasons, which Bayle thus restates from 
Aristotle. First, if an arrow which tends towards a 
certain place moved, it would be at once at rest and in 
motion. This is contradictory, therefore it does not 
move. That it would be at once at rest and in 
motion is thus proved. At each instant the arrow is 
in a space equal to itself, and is therefore at rest in 
that place ; for a thing is not in a place from which 
it is moving, therefore there is no moment at which 
it moves ; and if there were such a moment it would 
be at once at rest and in motion. This argument 
on two principles. First, a thing cannot be in 
two ^^aes at once. Next, time is not infinitely 
divisible, for one hour is over before the next begins ; 
but if a moment were infinitely divisible, it would 
never have passed. Therefore the next never would 
begin. ‘Ceux,’ says Bayle with a want of temper 
unusual in him, * qui nient cette consequence 
doivent etre abandonnes ou k leur stupidit6, ou k 
leur mauvaise foi, ou k la force insurmontable de 
lours prejug^s.’ Aristotle was one of these unhappy 
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i.:5«A}rsons, for he maintained that time was not in- 
divisible. 

The second objection is that, if there were motion, 
the moving body would pass from place to place ; but 
that cannot be, because space is infinitely divisible. 
To this Aristotle replies that space is infinitely divi- 
sible only potentially. Bayle calls this answer 
‘ pitiful.’ Time, he insists, cannot bo infinitely 
divisible, because it does actually pass. Whereas 
space is infinitely divisible, because you can always 
cut a given thing into two parts. 

The third objection is only another illustration of 
the first. It is the old riddle of the hare and the 
tortoise. 

The fourth objection is so odd that we are by no 
means sure that we understand it. Take a table 
four yards long. Let two sticks rest on it, each of 
which is also four yards long. One (A) touches one 
■ end of the table. Two yards of the length of the 
other (B) lie on the other end. A moves till it lies 
at full length on the table. B does not begin t*^ 
move till A reaches its extremity, when it begins to 
move in the opposite direction at the same rate. 
In half the time during which A has been in motion, 
A and B lie side by side on the table, covering its 
whole length. A of course has taken twice as long 
as B to get into this position. ‘ Then,’ says Bayle, 

‘ two moving bodies pass over the same space at the 
same rate, and one takes twice as long as the other to 
do it. Hence two hours or minutes are equal to one. 
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That the two sticks have passed over equal space’s, 
at equal rates, in unequal times, is proved thus: 
A has passed over the whole table, which is four 
yards long. B has touched the whole of A, which is 
also four yards long. The unfortunate Aristotle 
observes that the space passed over by the stick A is 
measured against the table which is at rest, and that 
passed over by the stick B is measured against the stick 

A, which is in motion ; but this, says Bayle, does not 
remove the difficulty, which is, that ‘ it seems incom- 
prehensible how in the same time a piece of wood 
can traverse four yards with that side which touches 
another stick, while it traverses only twe; with that 
side which touches the table. ^ 

To a modern reader the difficulty lies in the fact 
that Bayle, or any other human being, saw any 
difficulty at all in it. If the sticks were mathematical 
points, it would bo obvious that they moved over 
equal spaces in equal time, for, after A had reached 

B, it would move to the west end of the table in 

,4Ji;msely the same time as B moved to the east end ; 
and, Baylc’s illustration, each> point in each 

stick moves over precisely the same space — namely, 
two yards, in the same time. The difficulty about 
the two sides of the stick is as if a man should call it 
a mystery that, in walking down the Strand, ho p^sed 
five hundred people on the right hand, and om^two 
hundred and fifty on the loft. 

It is obvious enough, from other parts of the 
same article, that Bayle had very indistinct ideas 
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aBout motion, for he says in a marginal note to this 
fourth objection^ — * The same difficulty may be made . 
about the small wheels of a coach, which go over as 
much ground as the large wheels, in the Sfime number 
of turns on their centre. The same may be said of 
two wheels, one large and the other small, on the 
same axle.’ These statements are both false in fact. 
The small wheel of a coach turns much oftener than 
the large one, unless it drags, and the small wheel on 
the same axle passes over less ground. It is difficult 
to understand how a man who had ever seen a com- 
mon wheel and axle for drawing water from a well 
could hav<^ fallen into so gross a blunder as this last. 
The contrivance would be idle and ineffectual unless 
each point in the rim of the wheel, which is only a 
continuous lever, passed through a much larger space 
in each revolution than any point on the rim of the 
axle. 

The first and second objections may easily be 
shown to be mere ingenious riddles. Time, says 
Bayle, is not infinitely divisible, but consists 
minima called jinoments. In each moment JJws Wdy is 
at rest in a given space. Unless, therefore, it could 
be in two places at once, or at rest and in motion 
at the same moment, it will never get from place to 
place. This argument is a mere tangle of fallacies. 
Firs^jc^the word motion means nothing else than the 
fact that at one moment the body is in one place, 
and at each successive moment in a different place a 
little farther on. Next, if time is divisible into 
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minima, there is no reason why a body should not be 
«in different places at mice^ or at rest and in motion at 
ov/'.e, if at once means in one of these minima. The 
minima, or ‘ nows,’ may be imagined to be of any 
length. Suppose each ‘ now ’ were a quarter of an 
hour. A man during one ‘now’ might walk a 
mile, or be carried fifteen miles in an express 
train. 

The absurdity of the argument may be displayed 
by stating it in other words. Moving bodies require 
a certain time to pass from one spot to another, 
but at each moment they are in a given space. 
Therefore there is no moment in which they can 
pass from one space to another. Therefore they 
do not pass. The whole argument, it is obvious, 
rests upon the supposition that they do. You assume 
the existence of motion in order to disprove its exist- 
ence. Baylc, indeed, attempts to answer this by 
saying that the argument should be stated otherwise. 

‘ If bodies moved they would require,’ etc. But, as 

says of Aristotle, we may say of him — this is 
piti?u]?^ only puts the difficulty on<3 step farther 
off. How do you know that, if bodies moved, they 
would require a certain time to pass through a certain 
space ? Only by seeing them move. The conditional 
proposition assumes motion just as much as ^ the 
direct one. 

As for the difficulty, that if a body moved it would 
have to pass over an infinite number of divisions of 
space, which is impossible except in an infinite time, 
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the answer is simply that it is not impossible. How 
do you know that it is impossible for a body to pass, 
over infinite space in a finite time ? After more or 
less wriggling, the real answer must always be because 
infinite space is very long. Then, if you choose to 
use ‘ infinite ’ to mean very short, the ground of the 
objection fails. All the puzzles about infinite space 
and infinite time are founded upon the trick of using 
‘ infinite ’ sometimes to mean ‘ too long to be imagined,’ 
and at other times to mean ‘ too short to be imagined.’ 

The oddest part of the whole puzzle is, that Bayle 
declares that Zeno never denied, and could not deny, 
apparent motion, but only real motion. The clue to 
the whole maze lies in this. It is obvious, though it 
certainly is difficult to understand it fully, that Bayle 
had some strange distinction present to his mind 
between appearance and reality, and that this per- 
vaded the whole of the philosophy which he delighted 
to twist into grotesque and impossible shapes. Once 
fairly grasp the truth that there is no reality except 
appearance, that words are only signs by which- 
mental pictures are called up, that the corf^spond- 
ence of such images with the external w^oiid is what 
we mean by truth, and that our own assurance of 
such correspondence is what we mean by knowledge, 
and all Bayle’s subtleties, and indeed all other such 
ridcHife, are easily explained. 

It may appear mere loss of time to insist upon 
this, as nobody ever attached the slightest practical 
importance to such trifles. In fact, many people do 
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attach great practical importance to them. They use 
.them as an argument in favour of believing absurdi- 
ties which they dignify by the name of mysteries. 
Eomaii Catholics often justify a belief in transub- 
stantiation on such grounds. 

The following argument, for instance, was really 
used in favour of that belief by a man of great learning 
and rcmarka>)le ability. Mathematics, he said, disclose 
mysteries as profound as transubstantiation, as thus — 
Let a — k Then = ak And = ah - or 

(a X h) {a - h) = {a - h) k or axb~ 6, or 2a — a, or 2 = 1. 
Stripped of its algebraical form, this notable mystery 
may be thus expressed : Twice nothing is nothing, 
therefore two equals one. liecall the true nature 
of words, and the matter becomes perfectly plain. 
Multiplication means the process of adding groups 
of magnitudes to each other; but if there arc no 
magnitudes, the process cannot be performed, and 
thus the phrase ‘ twice nothing ’ is, in the strict sense 
of the word, unmeaning. ‘ Twice ’ does not modify 
Inothing.^ It is like talking of square friendship or 
circiiLti' rgverence. In other words ‘ 2 ^ and ‘ 1 ’ are 
adjectives, not substantives. The meaning of the 
above riddle is — ‘Nothing’ is the only substantive 
which can supply a sense to the expressions 2 = 1, 
for ‘two nothings’ and ‘one nothing’ are different 
names for the same thing. 

The so-called ‘mysteries’ about space and time 
admit of an answer which we do not remember to 
have seen given, and which it may therefore be worth 
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while to state very shortly. The ‘mystery' about 
space is that, on the one hand, unlimited space cannot^ 
be imagined as a whole ; and that, on the other hand, 
a limitation of all space is equally difficult to imagine. 
But let us see whether an end to space cannot be 
described. Suppose a man were carried through 
space for an enormous distance, and suppose he were 
suddenly to lose every perception of extent, retaining 
all his other faculties, and merely recollecting the 
extended things which he had previously seen, with- 
out immediately perceiving any. 

This is imaginable ; for if we shut our eyes and lost 
our sense of touch, and what has been called the 
muscular sense, it would actually happen. Next, 
suppose that millions of people making the same 
journey always met with the same experience ; would 
it not be correct to say that space ended at the 
moment when, and at the place where, it was last 
perceived, that on arriving at that spot the next 
moment of time was without a corresponding space, 
and that this was therefore the end of space 1 This 
is a distinct image ; whether or not any fact- effixe- 
sponds to it is another question. 

As to the end of time, we have only to imagine all 
change of every sort at an end, and time would be 
no more. There would be an ‘everlasting now.’ It 
wanV; little imagination to realise this. Simple as 
they are, these two illustrations, well considered, 
would solve all the ‘ mysteries ’ about space and time, 
and reduce the infinite divisibility, or extent, of either 
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to a bare question of fact, to be decided by ex- 
perience. 

It may be asked, Do you then eliminate all mystery 
from life? Is it unreasonable to believe anything 
which we cannot understand 1 For many re.‘isons it 
is necessary to give distinct answers to these ques- 
tions, and the answer in each case must depend on 
the meaning of the words. If you mean by a mystery, 
a proposition which contradicts either the senses or 
the reason, then assuredly all mystery ought to be 
eliminated from life, for such mysteries are only 
absurdities under another name. If by a mystery 
you mean a proposition relating to matters of which 
we are ignorant, then mystery will never be elimi- 
nated from life till men become omniscient. 

If, by believing what you cannot understand, you 
mean, as many people appear to mean, arriving on one 
set of grounds (which are generally called reason) at 
the conclusion that the proposition in question is false, 
and on another set of grounds (which are generally 
called faith) at the conclusion that it is true, and 
th'Sn* resting in the conclusion that it is true, the 
habit appears to us a most pernicious form of dis- 
honesty. 

If, by believing what you cannot understand, you 
mean believing that a proposition which to you con- 
veys either no meaning, or an apparently falsc/mean- 
ing, nevertheless conveys to those who arc better 
instructed than yourself a true and important mean- 
ing of which you are ignorant, but towards which, if 
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you are sufficiently patient and thoughtful, the pro- 
position put before you will be a guide ; then, belicv-^ 
ing what you do not understand, when proper reasons 
are assigned for doing so, is one of the greatest acts 
of wisdom which a man can perform. 



XTI 

MANDEVILLE i 

Though Mandcvillc was in his day a writer of con- 
siderable note, it is probable enough that he is known 
only by name to the great majority of modern 
readers. He was a Dutch physician, born in 1670. 
Ho afterwards settled in England, and passed the 
greater part of his life here. His reputation, such as 
it is, depends upon the works named at the foot of 
this article. 

The Fable of the Bees was originally published in 
1714, but was first brought out in its present shape 
in 1723. It excited a good deal of attention, and 
the publisher was presented by the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex, as the ringleader of a class of persons who 
published books and pamphlets ‘ almost every week 

^ The Fable of the Bees ; or^ PriveUe Vices Public Benefits : 
mth an Essay on Charity and Charity Schools^ and a S^rxh 
into the Nature of Society. Also^ a Vindication of the Boole 
from the Aspersions contained in a Presentment of the Grand 

Jury of Middlesex^ and an abusive Letter to Lord C . By 

Bernard Mandeville. London, 1795. 
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against the sacred articles of our holy religion/ The 
Grand Jury observed upon this: ‘We are justly 
sensible of the goodness of the Almighty that has 
preserved us from the plague which has visited our 
neighbouring nation . . . but how provoking it must 
be to the Almighty that his mercies and deliverances 
extended to this nation, and our thanksgiving that 
was publicly commanded for it, should be attended 
with such flagrant impiety/ 

This led to a vindication of the book which 
Mandevillo published shortly afterwards, and in 1728 
he brought out a second part of the work in three 
dialogues. With the first part, and the Essay on 
Charity Schools which is appended to it, it forms an 
octavo volume, which has been several times reprinted, 
and more than once attacked. The most conspicuous 
of Mandeville’s opponents were William Law (the 
mystic), Hutcheson, and Bishop Berkeley. He died 
in 1733, in his sixty-third year. 

The minor writers of a period often illustrate, part 
at least, of its intellectual tendencies, better than 
those who have a greater reputation. They seize 
upon special points, they write with less reserve and 
moderation than men of a higher order, they apply 
particular principles in a more unsparing manner, 
and they suggest to their readers, in a broad and 
naked form, the existence of questions the connection 
of which with the views of greater writers might not 
otherwise have been apparent. This is particularly 
true of Mandeville, whose real claim to notice is, 
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that he presses to its extreme consequences a moral 
• paradox, founded upon a narrow vi«w of the philo- 
sophy which gave so much of its characteristic 
colour to the thought of the eighteenth century. 
He was, or supposed himself to be, a disciple of 
Hobbes and Locke, and especially of Hobbes; and 
the interest of his speculations lies in the question 
whether it is true, that the consequences which he 
connected with their principles really follow from 
them or not. 

The Fable of the Bees is a poem of 433 rather 
doggerel octosyllabic lines, which sets forth how 

A spacious hive, well stocked with bees 
That lived in luxury and ease, 

throve as long as vices flourished in it, and wasted 
away to nothing when it was miraculously made 
virtuous. The lawyers, the physicians, the clergy, 
the soldiers, the merchants, all prospered by various 
forms of cheating — 

Thus every part was full of vice, 

Yet the whole mass a Paradise. 

Luxury* 

Employed a million of the poor, 

And odious pride a million more. 

When every one became honest the lawyers were 
not needed, the physicians were reduced to a handful, 
most of the shops wore shut up. The popular, i^n 
dwindled, foreign enemies overpowered the small 
remainder by numbers, notwithstanding their courage, 
and at last the whole hive so diminished that the 
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remnant ‘ flew into a hollow tree/ being unable any 
longer to fill their ‘ vast hive.’ 

This performance is followed by an inquiry into 
the origin of moral virtue, a series of remarks on the 
particular sentiments put forward in the poem, and an 
essay on Charity Schools, of each of which we will say 
a few words. 

The inquiry into the origin of virtue consists of 
an analysis of the nature of virtue and vice. Virtue, 
says Mandeville, is the name of ‘ every performance 
by which man, contrary to the impulse of nature, 
endeavours the benefit of others, or the conquest of 
his own nature, out of a rational ambition of being 
good.’ Vice is * everything which, without regard to 
the public, man commits to gratify any of his appe- 
tites.’ These names were imposed upon actions of 
this class by ‘lawgivers and other wise men that 
have laboured for the establishment of society,’ and 
who ‘have endeavoured to make the people they 
were to govern believe that it was more beneficent 
for everybody to conquer than indulge his appetites, 
and much better to mind the public than what seemed 
his private interest.’ 

These wise men, however, were unable to provide 
such a sanction as would set their scheme in motion, 
but after reflection they ‘ justly concluded that flattery 
mu^t be the most powerful argument that could be 
used to human creatures.^ They then exalted the 
dignity of human nature, and ‘ having by this artful 
way of flattery insinuated themselves into the hearts 
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of men, began to instruct them in the notions of 
honour and shame, ^ and accordingly ‘'divided the 
whole species into two classes — the abject low-minded 
people/ who cared only for themselves, and the ‘lofty 
high-spirited creatures,* who cared for 'the public and 
the dignity of human nature. Thus ‘ the nearer wo 
search into human nature the more we shall be con- 
vinced that the mot*al virtues are the political off- 
si3ring which flattery begot upon pride.’ 

In the notes to The Fable of the Bees itself, which 
follow this inquiry, Mandeville works out in detail 
the hints which are conveyed in the poem, and 
labours to prove that all cases of apparent virtue 
may be resolved into cases of the gratification of 
pride, or something else which usually goes by the 
name of vice ; and that these vices, as they are 
called, are the source of all the real grandeur, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of a great and magnificent State. 

It is difiicult to seize the general scope of the 
argument, but upon examination it will be found 
to resolve itself into the following propositions : 
Virtue, ii^ the sense of a habit of acting for the 
benefit of others, or the conquest of our own nature, 
contrary to the impulse of nature, does not exist. 
The notion that it does exist, and that it promotes 
the happiness and greatness of States, is a useful 
delusion, propagated by politicians for the purposes 
of civil government. 

Vice, in the sense of the habit of acting without 
regard to the public, and for the gratification of our 
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own appetites, is the true source of public happiness 
and greatness. 

Nevertheless, the pretence that virtue, and not 
vice — using those words in the senses above explained 
— ^is always and everywhere to be followed, is essential 
to the general prosperity, and ought by all means to 
be maintained by all who care for that prosperity. 

Towards the end of the notes on The Fable of 
the Bees, he states his theory pretty shortly. ‘ I lay 
it down as a first principle that in all societies, 
great or small, it is the duty of every member 
of it to be good ; that virtue ought to be encouraged, 
vice discountenanced, the laws obeyed, and the 
transgressors punished. After this I affirm that . . . 
we shall find that human nature, since the fall of 
Adam, has always been the same. ... I never said 
or imagined that man could not be virtuous as 
well in a rich and mighty kingdom as in the most 
pitiful commonwealth ; but I own it is my sense that 
no society can be raised into such a rich and mighty 
kingdom, or, so raised, subsist in their wealth and 
power for any considerable time, without the vices 
of man. . . . When I say that societies cannot be 
raised to wealth and power, the top of earthly glory, 
without vices, I do not think that by so saying I bid 
men be vicious, any more than I bid them be quarrel- 
some or covetous, when I affirm that the profession of 
the law could not be maintained in such numbers and 
splendour if there was not abundance of too selfish 
and litigious people.’ 
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Further on he says, ‘ Would you banish fraud and 
luxury, prevent profaneness and irreli^ion, and make 
the generality of the people charitable, good, and 
virtuous ? Break down the printing presses, melt the 
founts, and burn all the books in the island . . . suffer 
no volume in private hands but a Bible ; knock down 
foreign trade, prohibit all commerce with strangers, 
and permit no ships to go to sea that ever will return, 
beyond fisher boats. Restore to the clergy, the king, 
and the barons their ancient privileges, prerogatives, 
and possessions. Build new churches, and convert all 
the coin you can come at into sacred utensils ; erect 
monasteries and almshouses in abundance, and let no 
parish be without a charity school. Enact sumptuary 
laws, and let your youth be inured to hardship ; 
inspire them with the most nice and most refined 
notions of honour and shame, of friendship, and of 
heroism, and introduce amongst them a great variety 
of imaginary rewards. ... By such pious endeavours 
. . . the greatest part of the covetous, the discon* 
tented, the restless and ambitious villains would leave 
the land. Vast swarms of cheating knaves would 
abandon the city. . . . The sinful, overgrown Jeru- 
salem*, without famine, war, pestilence, or compulsion, 
would be emptied in the most easy manner. . . . 
The happy reformed kingdom would ])y this means 
be crowded in no part of it, and everything necessary 
for the sustenance of man be cheap and abound, ^ 
etc. etc. 

We have been obliged to omit a good deal of 
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sarcasm and other matter to get the solid part of 
this theory within compass. Compressed in the 
highest degree, it comes to this. If men really cared 
for 'Ndrtue they would live otherwise than they do. 
What they really like and pursue is pleasure, and 
that is opposed to virtue. The answer to it, given 
in the fewest possible words, is that the writer con> 
founds the proposition that 2 )rosperity produces vice, 
with the proposition that \dce produces prosperity. 

Two observations arise upon this which are suf- 
ficient to show the utter folly of Mandeville’s specu- 
lations, and in particular to disconnect him from the 
great writers of whom he has sometimes been supposed 
to be a disciple. The first observation is, that his 
view of virtue and vice is altogether different from 
theirs, and is wrong in itself. The second is, that 
his political economy, his view of the way in which 
public prosi3erity may be promoted, is puerile. 

Virtue means a habit of acting upon rules which, if 
universally observed, would produce general happiness. 
Vice means a habit of acting against those rules. 
But there is no more necessary connection between 
virtue, and acting contrary to the impulse of nature, 
or with a view to self-conquest, than there is between 
vice, and the gratification of appetite. It may happen, 
and in point of fact it generally does happen, that 
there is no opposition between the happiness of the 
individual and the happiness of the community, or 
between the present gratification and the future 
advantage of the individual himself. It is pleasant 
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to eat one’s dinner, and it is also wholesome to do so. 
It is the general interest of all tl^ letters of the 
alphabet as well as of A, that A should be healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

The necessity for self-denial and self-sacrifice is 
occasional and exceptional. It must no doubt be 
provided for when it occurs; but it is possible to 
conceive a perfectly virtuous man who never in 
the whole course of his life should have to deny 
himself in my one particular or to do anything 
unpleasant. The general practical coincidence be- 
tween a desire to promote our own interest and a 
desire to promote the general interest no doubt affords 
in all cases an opportunity for the remark that there 
is no such thing in the world as a wish to promote 
the public interest as an end in itself ; but a thousand 
familiar instances may be given of conduct for which 
it is impossible to account on purely selfish grounds, 
and there is obviously no reason why a desire to 
promote the public welfare should not be as much a 
real element in human nature as any other desire. 
Men are continually absorbed in ideal objects, some- 
times very absurd ones. 

It is a matter of everyday experience that people 
will utterly forget themseh'es and their own in- 
terests in almost any undertaking — the study of 
an out-of-the-way corner of science and literature, 
the exploration of a remote country, or indeed 
almost anything. Almost every one takes an in- 
terest more or less in matters which in no way 
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affect himself. We are all glad or sorry at this or 
that victory or defeat, or at the passing or rejection 
of this or that law, though we may be perfectly 
conscious all the while that they will not affect our 
personal interests in any perceptible degree. 

How then does the supposition that most men care 
more or less for the general good — that is, that they 
are more or less virtuous — contradict the rest of our 
experience 1 and how is it inconsistent with, the fact 
that they also care intensely for things directly affect- 
ing their own comfort? I may care for others as 
well as for myself. Mandeville^s theory is as absurd 
as if he had argued that a man could not possibly 
like mutton because he liked beef better. Indeed, 
the only persons against whom his sarcasms have any 
point at all, are those, if any such there be, or ever 
were, who contend that virtue ought to be the 
motive of every human action, and that every action 
done to gratify an individual desire is of necessity 
vicious. It shows great ignorance of human nature 
to suppose either that any one thinks thus, or that 
all the flattery of all the politicians that over lived 
could lead any one to suppose that he thought thus. 

The second error that runs through every part of 
TJts Fable of the Bees, and the notes to it, is an error in 
political economy. Mandeville’s whole theory rests 
on the principle that the wealth of a nation is in- 
creased by luxury — that it would be poorer if there 
were no vv^aste, and if every one were frugal and 
industrious. This is like saying that the way to 
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have a cake is to eat it. It is self-evident that if we 
All worked as hard as we do now, aijd spent half as 
much, and invested our savings in reproductive labour, 
the wealth of the country and its military power and 
population would bo increased beyond all calculation. 
Nothing but want of available capital, want of con- 
fidence, want of honesty, want of industry, and the 
prevalence of all sorts of wasteful extravagance, pre- 
vents us from making every part of the United 
Kingdom as fruitful as a garden, and making it 
capable of supporting in plenty perhaps twice its 
present population. All this, however, is so well 
established by modern political economy, that it 
would be mere waste of time to insist upon it. 

The notes on The Fable of the Ikes are followed 
by an essay on Charity Schools, which is curious as 
supplying perhaps the first specimen of a way of writ- 
ing about popular education which pi'evailed down to 
our own times, and of which a careful observation 
may still detect some faint echoes. Education, says 
Mandeville, would unfit the poor for hard work. It 

would make them discontented and insubordinate. 

« 

They are much too well off as it is, and are continu- 
ally raising their demands. Servants are becoming 
proud and insolent, and consider themselves the 
equals if not the superiors of their masters. 

This is all commonplace enough, but the peculi^y^ity 
of Mandeville is the naked way in which he gives ins 
reasons for wishing to see the poor perpetu'ally kept 
down to the very lowest level, and never allowed to 
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rise above it. ‘ In a free nation where slaves are not 
allowed of, the, surest wealth consists in a multitude ^ 
of laborious poor. To make the society happy, and 
people easy under the meanest circumstances, it is 
requisite that great numbers of them should be 
ignorant as well as poor. KnoAvledge both enlarges 
and multiplies our desires, and the fewer things a 
man wishes for, the more easily his necessities may be 
supplied.’ 

Elsewhere he says, ‘ Abundance of hard and dirty 
labour is to be done, and coarse living to be complied 
with. Where shall we find a better nursery for 
those necessities than the children of the poorl 
. . , These are truths that are undeniable, yet I 
know few people will be pleased to have them 
divulged; what makes them odious is an unreason- 
able vein of petty reverence for the poor that runs 
through most multitudes, and more particularly 
in this nation, and this arises from a mixture of pity, 
folly, and superstition. It is from a lively sense of 
this compound that men cannot endure to hear or see 
anything said or acted against the poor, without con- 
sidering how just the one or insolent the other. So 
a beggar must not be beat though he strikes you first. 
Journeymen tailors go to law with their masters, and 
are obstinate in a wrong cause, yet they must be pitied ; 
and jmurmuring weavers must be relieved, and have 
fifty silly things done to humour them, though in 
the midst*" of their poverty they insult their betters, 
and on all occasions appear to be more prone to make 
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holiday and riots than they are to working or 
•sobriety.^ 

A sufficient answer to this may be found in the 
observation that Mandeville seems to have had no 
other notion of public prosperity than the power and 
brilliancy of a small minority, supported by the 
misery or contented degradation of a mass of slaves. 
He does not appear to have regarded the happiness 
and virtue of the most numerous class of society as an 
object which it was possible to obtain, or which would 
have been desirable if it had been possible. 

Mandeville’s Search into the State of Society is a 
repetition and expansion of the argument of The Falle 
of the Bees. Its object is to analyse all that is usually 
called virtue, into cases of what is usually called vice — 
courage becomes vanity, good manners hypocrisy, and 
so on ; but the whole gist of the essay lies in two 
short passages. ‘ The sociableness of man arises only 
from these two things — namely, the multiplicity of 
his desires, and the continual opposition he meets 
with in his endeavours to gratify them. . . . Neither 
the friendjy qualities and kind affections that are 
natural to man, nor the real virtues he is capable of 
acquiring by reason of self-denial, are the foundation 
of society ; but that which we call evil in this world, 
moral as well a,s natural, is the grand principle that 
makes us sociable creatures, the solid basis, th^ life 
and support of all trades and employments without 
exception.^ 

The second part of The Fable of the Bees is thrown 
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into the form of dialogues, in which the doctrines of 
the first part are developed by Horatio and Cleomenes.* 
The most remarkable distinctive feature of this part 
of the case is the attempt which Mandeville makes to 
give an air of strict orthodoxy to his views. ‘ Cleo- 
menes,’ he tells us in his preface, ‘ was fully persuaded, 
not only of the veracity of the Christian religion, but 
likewise of the severity of its precepts.’ He ‘ believed 
the Bible to be the word of God without reserve, and 
was entirely convinced of the mysterious as well as 
historical tniths that are contained in it.’ Cleomenes, 
moreover, ‘ was of opinion that, of all religious virtues, 
nothing was more scarce or more difficult to acquire 
than Christian humility, and that to destroy the 
possibility of ever attaining it, nothing was so effectual 
as what is called a gentleman’s education.’ 

The same tone runs through all the dialogues. 
Orthodoxy and disbelief are in all ages close allies in 
the opinion of a large class of influential writers. 
Montaigne, Pascal, Bayle, and many others have 
shown this temper in different ways, as it is shown in 
our own days by men who differ from each other as 
widely as Mr. Mansel and Dr. Newman. 

Mandeville’s peculiar variety of that way of think- 
ing may be thrown into the following propositions : — 

Christian virtue is different in kind from worldly 
nmr«»lity, and stands on its own foundation. 

The facts on which the Christian history of the 
fall and redemption of man stands differ generically 
from other facts, and stand on their own foundations. 
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If Christian morals prevailed in practice, the world 
would be either a monastery or a garden of Eden — 
a place destitute of all science, art, and trade. 

Worldly morality is only vice in disguise. The 
play of the vices of men against each other produces 
splendour, wealth, and knowledge — the lust of the 
eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. 

Of course this admits of being put into a highly 
orthodox shape, and of being backed up with every 
sort of theological argument ; but it is impossible to 
read the book without feeling that Mandeville did not 
really believe one word of what he said about the 
divinity of Christianity, though there are here and 
there passages which look almost as if he had talked 
and written himself into a sort of sincerity on the 
subject, or at least into unconscious insincerity. The 
matter, however, is not worth minute examination, 
for though the style has considerable merit in regard 
to force and simplicity, Mandeville himself, his 
theories and his satire, are perhaps as disgusting as 
any productions which have attracted much permanent 
attention. 

Low as is our estimate of Mandeville, there is, we 
think, something to be learnt from him, for he 
certainly docs raise, in an efiective though one-sided 
and shallow way, one of the great problems of morality. 
He proves triumphantly that it is possible to present 
cases of what are usually called virtue, as cases of 
what are usually called vice; and, conteihptible as 
his political economy certainly is, it cannot be 
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denied that it is difficult to imagine a perfectly 
innocent world,, which would be human, and would, 
not be very stupid. The difficulty, however, lies in 
seeing how men could be prosperous without being 
tempted into vice. There is no difficulty in seeing 
how superhuman strength and prudence might con- 
duce at once to a maximum of happiness and an 
absence of vice. 

On Mandevillc's principles, the worse men are, the 
wiser and happier they ought to be in their collective 
capacity. What is the solution of this difficulty? 
How can we reconcile self-sacrifice and self-denial with 
the doctrine that happiness is the object of morals ? 
Yet, if happiness is not the object of morals, how 
can we form any scheme of morality, or, having 
formed one, affirm that in fact any such thing as 
morality exists ? 

We will try to throw into a connected form some 
propositions which collectively furnish a sort of 
answer to these questions. Their full development, 
defence, and illustration would require a volume. 

Morality is a system of rules affecting human con- 
duct. Some are negative (Do not lie), some positive 
(Be industrious). 

The object which these rules are intended to pro- 
mote is general happiness. 

Acts which conform to them are virtuous, and 
those which break them are vicious acts. 

Men are impelled to act by their passions, which 
are neither good nor bad in themselves, but which 
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cause both good and bad actions according to circum- 
stances. All passions cause both ^ood and bad 
actions. Some {e.g, benevolence — the pleasure of 
pleasing) generally cause good actions; and others 
(malevolence — the pleasure of hurting) generally 
cause bad actions; hence they are often called 
good and bad passions respectively, but this is 
incorrect. 

Men whoso passions are so regulated and propor- 
tioned, as habitually to cause them to observe or 
break the rules of morality, are virtuous or vicious 
men respectively. 

The habitual practice of the positive and negative 
rules of morality tends to produce a cast of character 
which is called, emphatically, virtue or goodness. A 
man who made the attainment of this cast of character 
the object of his whole life, would be an ideally 
virtuous man when it was attained. 

The necessity for self-control and self-sacrifice 
arises from the fact that human passions arc so 
arranged that, in order to gratify some, others must 
be disappointed. Those which are popularly, but in- 
correctly, cTillcd bad passions, give more frequent 
occasion ,for the exercise of self-control and self- 
sacrifice, than those which are popularly called good 
passions {e.g. the love of sensual pleasure, as com- 
pared with benevolence). As all acts are caused Jby 
some passion or other, acts are not bad because they'* 
gratify passion, or good because they dil^appoint 
passion. Almost all acts gratify some passions and 
VOL. II p 
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disappoint others; (giving charity gratifies bene- 
volence and disappoints love of money). 

The question why moral rules should be observed, 
and why virtue should be sought, is independent of 
these principles. 

So is the question, How we may know in what 
virtue and morality consist. 

So is the question, How we do, in fact, think and 
feel towards virtuous and vicious men or acts, and 
how we ought to think and feel towards them— i.(?. 
what way of thinking and feeling towards them would 
contribute to the general advantage. 

It is obvious that, if these principles are at all like 
the truth, the whole of Mandeville’s views are one- 
sided, incoherent, and altogether false and partial. 
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VOLTAIRE AS A THEOLOGIAN, MORALIST, 
AND METAPHYSICIAN! 

1. Voltaire’s Theology 

Voltaire has perhaps earned a greater amount of 
fame amongst those who have never read a line of 
his works, than any other author of modern times, 
yet the number of his readers is probably diminishing, 
and it is hardly likely that they should ever increase. 

His poetry was never likely to be pleasing to 
foreigners. His history has been superseded by 
later and more elaborate investigations, though we 
do not thint that either the Emi sur les Mmi/rs or the 
Sikle ‘de Louis Qmiom has been replaced by works 
of equal merit. His contributions to physical philo- 
sophy were rather those of a propagandist than those 
of a discoverer, and though historically important, 
were intrinsically of little value. His personal con* 

^ (Euvres Computes dc Voltaire. 12 vols, Vols, 6, 7, 8» 
Paris, 1817. 
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nection with an infinite variety of remarkable men in 
.every class of life gives much interest to his corrcr 
spondence, but it requires great collateral knowledge 
of a subject of which very little is known, even to the 
majority of educated men — the detailed history of 
the eighteenth century — to appreciate their value. 

If he had written nothing besides all this, if he had 
been nothing more than an historian, a poet, a re- 
former in physical science, and the correspondent of 
a variety of remarkable people, he would never have 
acquired the immense ^and questionable reputation 
which surrounds his name. The thing by which 
Voltaire is distinguished from other men, the per- 
formance which has marked him out from all the rest 
of the world, and has invested his name with a celeb- 
rity altogether peculiar to itself, is no doubt his 
bitter, enduring, and systematic attack upon Chris- 
tianity, 

Of the intellectual enemies with whom Christianity 
had to deal in its infancy we know little or nothing. 
We know of the writings of Celsus and Julian just 
as much as Origen and Cyril have chosen to tell 
us, and no more. The rest of their works have 
altogether perished. No man ever has heard, dr ever 
will hear, what the Pharisees and Pontius Pilate had 
to say for themselves. The victory of Christianity 
over its antagonists was only too complete; for in 
order to be sure that a controversy has reached its 
proper termination, it is essentially necessary to know 
what was said on both sides. So long as one side 
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only can be heard, you can never be quite sure that 
*you fully understand the case at issud. 

Till the days of Voltaire Christianity had never 
been attacked openly, avowedly, and on anything like 
equal terms, in Western Europe. Montaigne, Bayle, 
and some other writers of the same kind veiled their 
hostility to Christianity by an assumed modesty as to 
the different functions of reason and faith, or by 
seeking, as Hobbes did, to rationalise it. The English 
Deists in the early part of the eighteenth century 
introduced a different mode of attack, of which Voltaire 
is the great representative. Its specific characteristic 
is downright, uncompromising, bitter hostility, arising 
from heartfelt dislike* and dissent. Voltaire was no 
mere speculator or philosopher. He was, above all 
things, a controversialist, a propagandist, a man who 
had an immediate practical object in what he 
wrote. 

A few lines in Condorcet’s life of him — one of the 
most unsatisfactory accounts of a great man, by the 
way, that ever pretended to be a biography — set his 
feelings on^this point in a sufficiently striking light. 
‘His zeal against a religion which he regarded as 
the cause of the fanaticism which has desolated 
Europe since its birth, of the superstition which had 
brutalised it, and as the source of the mischief which 
these enemies of human nature still continued tado^ 
seemed to double his activity and his forces. “ I am 
tired,*’ he said one day, “ of hearing it repeated that 
twelve men were enough to establish Christianity. 
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I want to show them that one will be enough to 
destroy it.” ’ 

That such was his object, and that he did in fact 
exhaust the resources of his genius upon it for many 
years, with effects of which we are still far from 
having seen the end, is sufficiently notorious, but we 
doubt whether the particular nature of the means by 
which he tried to effect his object is nearly so well 
known. The works of which the titles at least are 
in every one’s mouth are far from expressing such 
sentiments. They are not to be found in the best 
known of his plays or histories. They form a separate 
class of his voluminous writings, and are included 
under the two heads of philosophy and literature, 
which in one of the most manageable editions of his 
works fill three volumes containing respectively 1602, 
1828, and 1708 octavo pages, containing fifty lines to 
the page, and printed in small type. Of course many 
other matters besides his attacks on Christianity are 
included in this ample section of bis works. With- 
out professing to have read the whole of the 5000 
and odd pages in question, we will try to give some 
account of the general nature of their theological, 
metaphysical, and moral doctrines, and of the style 
and temper in which they are written. 

The following is a rough elassification of his 
principal works on these subjects. The largest by 
far, and the one of which the title is most generally 
known, iS the Dictionnaire PhUosophique, which in the 
edition already referred to fills very nearly the whole 
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of a volume of 1828 pages. In a commoner edition 
it fills four ordinary octavos. It is. a collection of 
speculations upon every conceivable subject, begin- 
ning with an article on the Alphabet, and ending 
with one on Zoroaster. Part of it was left in manu- 
script at the author’s death. Other parts were pub- 
lished in his lifetime in various forms. The original 
title of the most important work so published was 
Qvtestians ct des Amateurs sur V Encydopidie, 

Next in size to this, is the book called Exarmn 
important de Lord Bolingbroke^ jvhich professes to be an 
abstract ‘of the most eloquent, the most profound, 
the deepest, and the strongest book yet written 
against fanaticism.’ The preface goes on to say that 
‘this pricis of the doctrines of Lord Bolingbroke, 
which are collected at large in the six volumes of his 
posthumous works, was addressed by him, a few years 
before his death, to Lord Cornbury. This edition is 
much larger than the first. We have collated it with 
the MS.’ To this the editors of the Kehl edition of 
Voltaire append a note: ‘On pent croire que tout 
cela est suppose, ainsi que la date de 1736. L’ouvrage 
est de 17 of, temps oil Ton ne pouvait encore defender 
la caiise de Thumanit^ contre le fanaticisme qu’avec 
beaucoup de precaution.’ This is worth notice, 
because almost every one of Voltaire’s religious or 
anti-religious works is written under some false name 
or other. The book is a very rapid and condensed 
sketch of the rise of Judaism and of Christianity as 
Voltaire conceived of them. 
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There are besides a smaller essay called Dieu 
et les Hommes, and a Histdre de V itahlissemeivt du 
Christianisme. Some notes on the different books of 
the Bible and on the apocryphal Gospels may also be 
referred to this division of Voltaire’s works. 

The rest of his writings on religion are to the last 
degree fragmentary, and are all short, although their 
aggregate bulk is enormous. One large division of 
them is composed of dialogues and conversations, 
which fill a thin octavo volume, and discuss all 
manner of moral and religious subjects. They are 
thirty-one in number, two being more elaborate than 
the rest. Of these, one set is called VAy By C, and 
is supposed to be a translation from the English; 
indeed one of the interlocutors is English, and many 
of his opinions are, no doubt, intended to represent 
those which Voltaire regarded as characteristic of this 
country. The other is a dialogue between Euhemerus 
and Callicrates, two Syracusan philosoj^hers of the age 
of Alexander. 

There are besides a great number of isolated tracts, 
of which the following are a few of the more remark- 
able : TraiU de MMaphysiqmy addressed to the 
Marquise du Chatelet, a very short treatise, for it 
fills only thirty-four pages; Le Philosophe Ignoranty 
which is something of the same kind, and of much 
the same length, though written forty years after- 
wards ; E f aid prendre nn Fartiy ou le Principe d^Actimiy 
which geies again over the same ground ; a criticism 
on Pascal ; a tract called Les Qmstum de Zapata, It 
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would, however, be endless to give the names of 
them all. 

Besides the writings which treat avowedly of the 
great moral and religious questions which he discussed 
so sedulously, novels were a wonderful instrument of 
propagandism in Voltaire^s hands. It is almost super- 
fluous to give the names of some of them. Every one 
has read Candide, Zadig^ and Micromdgas^ 

though some of the others are less well known. The 
curious IJiddre de Jenni (Johnny) is remarkable for 
giving in a condensed form, and perhaps for the 
fiftieth time, a summary of Voltaire’s conception of 
things human and divine, which on this occasion is 
fathered on Sherlock, from whom the novel is said to 
be translated. 

Condorcet’s life of Voltaire contains a characteristic 
remark on these books, which shows, among other 
things, how profoundly practical Voltaire’s object was 
in all that he wrote, and how keenly he was sensible 
to the pleasure of propagating his views even amongst 
those who were far from being able to appreciate them. 
‘Few books of philosophy are more useful [than 
novels] ; they are read by frivolous people, who are 
alarmed or repelled by the bare name of a jAilosopher, 
and whom nevertheless it is important to snatch from 
prejudices, and to set against the largo number of 
persons interested in their defence. The humajji race 
would be condemned to eternal errors if, in order I.0 
set it free from prejudice, it was necessary for it to 
study and meditate the proofs of truth. Happily 
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natural justness of spirit is sufficient for simple truths, 
which are also the most necessary. It is enough, 
then, to find a means of fixing the attention of idle 
people, and especially of engraving these truths in 
their memory. This is the great use of philosophical 
romances.^ 

To attempt anything like a detailed criticism of 
these works would be not only an endless, but a 
useless task. They repeat the same things over 
and over again, with so much persistency, an^ such 
an inexhaustible variety -of phrase and illustration, 
that the pith of their common teaching on most 
points of any importance may be extracted with 
comparatively little trouble from any one of them. 

For instance, Voltaire^s view of the nature of the 
soul is set out in the following amongst other places 
in his works : 1. Trait4 de M4t(q)hyd(iue^ ch. v. 2. De 
VArm, par Mklecin de Trajan. 3. Leitresi de 

Memmius h Cic4ron, XIII. -XV. 4. II faut prendre un 
Partly X.-XII. 5. LuerMm et Posidonius, Dialogue IL 
6. OiJisu et Kou, Dial III. 7. Sophronimus et Adelos. 
8. DA, B, C, 2d Dialogue. 9. Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique, art. ‘Ame,’ and many others. 10, Les 
Oreilles du Comte Chesterfield, etc. etc. 

In each of these, and in many other parts of his 
works, the same theory is presented in various forms, 
but always to the same effect, and often with the same 
illustrations. This tendency to repeat himself was, mo 
doubt, the natural consequence of the practical 
character of his undertaking. As the apostle of a 
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new faith, he was mindful of some, at least, of the 
apostolic maxims. He was instant iij season and out 
of season. He taught here a little, and there a little, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. 

His teaching, however, is in substance compact, and 
if his religious creed, positive and negative, were 
reduced to the form of propositions, it would have to 
be thrown into some »uch form as the following : — 

It is morally certain, if it is not actually demon- 
strate(|^ that there is a God. 

There is a conflict of evidence as to the moral 
character of God, but the evidence in favour of his 
being just and benevolent preponderates so much, as 
to render probable any hypothesis which would justify 
a belief in it. 

The belief in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments is such a hypothesis, which is one evidence in 
favour of its truth. Moreover, it may be said to be 
physically possible, suggested by facts, highly im- 
portant if true, and at all events exceedingly useful. 
It is thus prudent to act on the hypothesis of its 
truth. 

This, in a few words, is the positive side of 
Voltaire’s creed. We do not think that any one 
who will take the trouble to read his works fairly 
and candidly, will be able to doubt that it was 
honestly formed and sincerely held. The negfitive 
side of his creed relates to the truth of Christianity, 
and may without injustice be summed up ‘by saying 
that he held that the gospel history was a contempt- 
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ible imposture and falsehood from beginning to end ; 
that the four gospels as we have them were forgeries, 
written long after the events which they profess to 
relate, by persons who knew very little about those 
events ; that the whole of the Old Testament was a 
collection of fables ; that the Jews were amongst the 
most hateful and contemptible of the human race ; 
that the Bible was full of immoral precepts and of 
bad examples ; that the establishment of Christianity 
was procured by fraiid and violence, and that it was 
on the whole a grievous 'dnjury to the human race ; 
that it was the cause of endless bloodshed and violence 
about trifles, and of a chronic distortion of the moral 
sentiments; — in a word, that it was an enemy to 
human happiness and virtue, and that until it was 
finally rejected and replaced by Deism, men would 
never be happy or good. 

We cannot of course examine one by one the dif- 
ferent items, positive and negative, of this system, but 
we will try to show concisely what was their place in 
Voltaire’s mind. As to the positive side of his creed, 
his belief in God, at least in the latter part of his life, 
rested entirely on the argument from design, which 
he regarded as equivalent in force to a demonstration. 
At an earlier period he seems to have attached weight 
to Clarke’s quasigeometrical argument upon the sub- 
ject, but he afterwards changed his mind about it 
(compare TmiU de MitapUysique^ ch. ii., with Le Phih- 
sophe Igncyfani^ ch. xiii. and following). The following 
passage gives in a very few words the latest form of 
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his opinion : * J^admets cette intelligence supremo 
sans craindre que jamais on puisse me fairo changer 
d’opinion. Rien n’6branlo en moi cet axiome : tout 
ouvrage d^montre un ouvricr/ He expressed this 
belief in endless forms, ranging from the most solemn 
to the most farcical, and he proved the sincerity with 
w)iich ho held it by stating on every occasion, and in 
the broadest manner, every objection to it of which 
ho could bethink himself ; but nevertheless he appears 
never to have abandoned it, or to have failed to connect 
it y,^ith the other doctrines tq which we have referred. 

The positive side of his religion, which is re- 
stated perhaps on a hundred different occasions, is 
well and shortly summed up in a tract purporting to 
be a, homily on atheism, and professedly preached to 
a private society of friends in London in 1763. The 
following extracts convey the pith of it : ‘Let us set 
bounds to our insatiable and useless curiosity; let 
us , attach ourselves to our true interest. Is the 
supi*eme artisan who has made the world and our- 
seives our master 'I Is he benevolent 1 Do we owe 
him gratitude r 

After aliswering the first question in the affirmative 
he goes on to the question of evil. ‘Evil deluges the 
world. What are we to infer from it according to our 
weak reasonings ^ 

After discussing and rejecting the alternatives of 
atheism, manicheism, devil-worship, and optimism, be 
deals thus with the theory of a future lif(\ ‘ What 
side then remains for us to take*? Must wo not 
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take that which was embraced in India, Chaldsea, 
Egypt, Greece, and Eome by all the sages of antiquity, . 
that of believing that God will make us pass from- 
this unhappy life to a better which will be the d(3- 
velopment of our natime? For, after all, it is 
clear that wc have gone through different sorts /of 
existences already. We existed before a new djis- 
position of organs formed us in the womb, our bei.ng 
was for nine months very different from what it w^as 
before — infancy differs from the condition of ^ an 
embryo, mature age has nothing in common w^qth 
infancy — death may introduce us to a different fr >rm 
of existence. That is only a hope, cry the jj^^oor 
wretches who feel and reason ; you send us bac k to 
Pandora^s box; evil is real, and hope may bf^ an 
illusion ; misfortune and crime besiege the life w ^bich 
we have, and you speak to us of a life which we ' have 
not, which perhaps we shall not have, and of w ^ich 
we have no idea.^ ^ 

To this he answers, ‘ We do not know what is 
which thinks in us, and therefore we cannot kne^^w 
whether this unknown being will not survive oi'.^ir 
body. It is physically possible that there ‘'may be in/ 
us an indestructible monad, a hidden flame, a particle 
of divine fire which exists eternally under a variety of 
forms. I will not say that this is demonstrated, but 
without wishing to deceive mankind, one may say 
that we have as many reasons to believe as to deny 
the immortality of the thinking being. . . . This 
ancient and general opinion is perhaps the only one 
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which can justify Providence. We must recognise a 
God who rewards and punishes, or recognise none at 
all. I do not see that there can be a middle way. 
Either there is no God, or God is just. We have an 
idea of justice — we, whose intelligence is so limited. 
Now can this justice be wanting to the supreme in- 
telligence ? We feel how absurd it is to say that God 
is ignorant, weak, or false. Shall we dare to say that 
he is cruel'? It would be better to keep to fatal 
necessity, it would be better to admit an inevitable 
destiny, than to believe in a God who had created a 
single creature to make it wretched. 

‘ I am told that God^s justice is not ours. I should 
as soon say that the ^quality of twice two and four 
is not the same thing to God and to me. What is 
true is in my eyes, as it is in his. . . . There are not 
two ways of being true. The only difference prob- 
ably is that the supreme intelligence comprehends all 
tnxths at once, whilst we drag ourselves slowly 
towards a few. If there are not two sorts of ti'uth 
in the same proposition, how can there be two sorts 
of justice in the same action? We can comprehend 
the justice of God only by our own idea of justice. 
It is* as thinking beings that we know justice and 
injustice. God, who thinks infinitely, must be in- 
finitely just. . . . This doctrine seems to be a cry of 
nature to which all the ancient nations listened. 
There are amongst all nations, who use their reason^ 
universal opinions which seem to be imprinted by 
the master of our hearts. Such is the persuasion of 
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the existence of a God and of his merciful justice, 
such are the first principles of morality common to 
the Chinese, to the Indians, and to the Romans, 
which have never varied, though our globe has been 
upset a thousand times/ 

In order to bring this remarkable quotation within 
limits, we have been obliged to omit a good many 
side hits at the Jews for not having amongst them 
the doctrine of a future life, which interfere with the 
main argument ; but the quotation itself gives in a 
short compass, what every page of Voltaire’s works 
shows to have been his sincere belief. 

It is difficult, for obvious reasons, to give any 
equally emphatic specimen of the negative side of 
Voltaire’s speculations, but the following passage 
sums up his theory of Christianity shortly, and in a 
manner which, considering the nature of the subject, 
is perhaps not needlessly offensive. It occurs in a 
dialogue called Le Diner du Comte BoukiinvUliers. 

‘The most probable inference, from the chaos of 
histories of Jesus written against him by the Jews, 
and in his favour by the Christians, is that he was a 
well-meaning Jew, who wished to get influence with 
the people, like the founders of the Rechabites, the 
Essenes, the Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Judaites, 
the Herodians, the Joannists, the Therapeutse, and so 
many other single sects set up in Syria, which was 
the country of fanaticism. It is probable that, like 
all those who chose to be the heads of sects, he got 
some women on his side, that several indiscreet dis- 
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courses against the magistrates escaped him, and that 
he was cruelly put to death. WhetjjLcr he was con- 
demned in the reign of Herod the Great, as the 
Talmudists say, or under Heiod the Tetrarch, as 
some of the gospels say, is of very little importance. 
It is certain that his disciples wore very obscure till 
they had met some platonists in Alexandria, who 
supported the dreams of the Galilaeans by the dreams 
of Plato. The common people of those days were 
mad about demons, evil spirits, obsessions, posses- 
sions, and magic, like sava^s at the present day. 
Nearly all illnesses were possessions of bad spirits. 
The Jews from time immemorial had thought of 
casting out devils with the root barath put under the 
nose of the sick, and by certain woi’ds attributed to 
Solomon. Tobit drove away d(3vils by the smell of a 
broiled fish. This "was the origin of the miracles of 
which the Galilaeans boasted. 

‘The Gentiles were fanatical enough to agi'ee that 
the Galilceans could work these fine miracles, for they 
thought they could do so themselves. They believed 
in magic, like the disciples of Jesus. If a certain 
number of rich pcoide recovered by natural causes, 
they were sure to declare that they had been cured 
of the headache by enchantment. They said to the 
Christians, You have fine secrets, and so have we ; 
you cure by words, so do wg j you have no advankige 
over us. 

‘But when the Galilaeans, having formed* a nume- 
rous populace, began to preach against the religion of 
VOL. II * Q 
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the state; when, after having demanded toleration, 
they ventured cto he intolerant ; when they wished 
to raise their new fanaticism on the ruins of the old 
fanaticism, then the priests and the Eoman magis- 
trates were horrified at them ; then they suppressed 
their audacity. What did the Galilaeans do? They 
forged, as we have seen, a thousand Avorks in their 
favour ; from l)eing dupes they became cheats, they 
became forgers, they defended themselves by the 
most unworthy frauds, not being able to employ 
other arms, until the 'time Avhen Constantine, who 
was made emperor by their money, set their religion 
on the throne. Then the Avretches became sanguinary. 
I venture to say that, from the' Council of Nice to the 
sedition of the Cevennes, not a single year has passed 
in Avhich Christianity has not shed blood. ^ 

This extract, short as it is, contains the pith of 
Voltaire’s theory of the history of Christianity, As 
ho says, in another part of the same dialogue, 

‘ L’enthousiasrne commence, la fourberio acheve. 11 
en est de la religion comme du jeu. On commence 
par etre dupe, on finit par ctre fripon.’ It must not 
be supposed that this general trenchant theory is un- 
sustained by argument. On the contrary, there are 
to be found in various parts of Voltaire’s writings 
most of the destructive arguments of the modern 
antagonists of Christianity. 

The works both of Strauss and Henan assume to 
a considerable extent, that Voltaire, and other writers 
on the same side, in the eighteenth century, got the 
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best of the controversy in which they were engaged, 
to the extent, at all events, of disproving the truth of 
the gospel hivStory. It is needless to describe his 
arguments at length. They were the standard argu- 
ments Avhi(*.h always have been, and always will be, 
raised agaiiist the Bible, and which always have been 
encountered by much the same replies. 

Nothing is more remarkable in religious contro- 
versy, than the fact that arguments which can scarcely 
be distinguished from each other, appear to produce 
a totally different effect, *and to have a totally 
different degree of persuasive power, in different 
ages of the world. There is, however, undoubtedly 
a progress of opiiifon, by which an estimate of 
the result of controversies comes gradually to be 
formed amongst competent judges; and after read- 
ing volume after volume of objection and reply, all 
directed to the same points, it is difficult not to indulge 
a hope, which experience warrants rather better than 
it may seem to do at first sight, that at last some 
definite result may be reached, some ])ermanent esti- 
mate may .be formed of the real value of common 
arguments, for and against the topics on which men 
dispute so fiercely. 

Be this how it may, it is not our intention to say 
anything on the merits of this momentous con- 
trovei'sy, though we may observe in jiassing that^* 
wherever the truth may lie, and whateveij may be 
the real importance of Voltaire’s objections to 
Christianity, no one in these d^ys can accept as true 
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his account of its origin and establishment. Nothing 
but passionate personal hatred could have induced 
him to regard such an explanation as the one referred 
to above as anything approaching to a competent 
explanation of the facts. That Christianity produced 
an immense moral change in the world, that this 
change was, in the main at least, an unspeakable bless^ 
ing to mankind, and that the same is true not only of 
the morals, and generally speaking of the dogmatic 
system of Christianity, but also of its ecclesiastical 
institutions, are propositions which no one in these 
days would deny, and least of all those who agree 
most heartily in Voltiiire’s negative results. 


2. Voltaire’s Style 

111 substance, Voltaire’s charges against Chris- 
tianity are identical with those which have been 
prefeiTed by many other writers, but the style of 
the attack was peculiarly his own, and has had more 
to do with the reputation of the attack, itself, and 
with the effect produced by it, than any other cir- 
cumstance connected with it. Its most striking 
peculiarity, and that which immediately presents 
itself to the mind of every one who has even the 
sligiitest and most transient acquaintance with Vol- 
taire, is its audacious wit. The ‘scoffs’ of Voltaire 
have passed into a sort of proverb. It would be im- 
possible to say how far he really deseiwed the infamy 
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with which he has usually been almost overwhelmed 
on this subject, without going at length into t.he sub- 
stantial merits of the controversy. 

It is impossible to criticise him fairly on the 
supposition that he was altogether wrong in the 
general views of which he made himself the advocate. 
It is, indeed, often said, that even if he was right, 
either on the whole, or at all events in a considerable 
degree, it was neveitheless a grave offence against 
common decency, and the ordinary and most saci'ed 
feelings of mankind, to disevss such subjects in such a 
tone. 

There is a good dc«al to be said upon this. In the 
first place, if he wa« right at all, he was l ight not 
merely in renouncing but in hating Christianity, and 
in seeking by the most effectual practical means to 
destroy its influence. This was the gist of his anti- 
Christian writings, and it cannot be doubted that if a 
doctrine is false, pernicious, and ridiculous in itself, 
no mode of attack can be so powerful as that of 
showing it in its true coloims. Ridicule is not an 
unfailing test of truth, but many things are ridiculous, 
simply because they are not only false but absurdly 
false. 

In so far, then, as Voltaire’s ridicule embodied and 
pointed his arguments, in so far as it was substantially 
no more than a way of contending that the doctrines 
which he attacked really were incoherent, incredibl6, 
and absurd, the charge which ought to be brought 
against him is that of mistaking the object of his 
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attack, not that of attacking in a wrong way. In 
other words, he is to blame, not for ridiculing what 
he did not believe, but for not believing what he 
ought to have believed. 

As an instance in which the ridicule embodies 
a powerful argument we may take a short extract, 
made as inoffensive as is consistent with showing 
what we mean, from a strange farce called tiiml ami 
Davids which is j)rinted amongst Voltaire’s woiks, 
and to which he alludes several times in his cor- 
respondence. In two cases he repudiates it with 
indignation, though in each case he grounds his 
repudiation on his fear of the consequoTices of being 
regarded as the author, but he 'refers to it twice in 
his letters to Madame du Deffant (11th October 1763, 
and 7th August 1769) with a sort of complacency 
which amounts to a half admission. 

The death -bed of David is thus described. 

‘ Da ml. Ma dernierc heure arrive ; il faiit faire mon 
testament et pardonner eii bon Juif k tons mes 
ennemis. Salomon, je vous fais roi juif, souvenez- 
vous d’etre effanent et doux ; ue maiiquez pas, des que 
j’aurai les yeux fermes, d’assassiner mon fils Adonias, 
quand memo il embrasserait les comes de I’autel. 

‘ Sakmm. Quelle sagesse ! (pielle bont6 d’jime ! 
Mon p(Ve, je n’y manquerai pas sur ma parole. 

‘ David. Voyez-vous ce Joab qui m’a servi dans mes 
guerres, et k qui je dois ma couronne ? Je vous prie 
au nom du Seigneur de le faire assassiner fiussi, car il 
a mis du sang dans mes souliers. 
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‘ Jocib, Comment, monstre ! je tV.tranglerai de mes 
mains ; va, va, je feral bicn casser ton testament, et 
ton Salomon verra quel homme je suis. 

‘ Salmon, Est-ce tout, mon cher pere ? n’avez-vous 
plus personne a exp(!^dier ^ 

* David. J’ai la memoire mauvaise : attendez ; 11 y 
a encore un certain Sem6i qui m’a dit autrefois des 
sottises ; nous nous raccommodllmes ; je lui jurai par 
le Dien vivant quo je lui pardonnerais ; il m^a tr6s- 
bien servi, il est de mon conseil priv6 ; vous etes sage, 
no manquez pas de le faire Uier en traitre. 

^Salomon. Yotre volont<'5 sera ex6cutec, mon cher 
pere. 

^ David. Va, tu sei’as le plus sage des rois, et le 
Seigneur tc doimcra millc femmes pour recompense. 
Je mo mours ! Quo je t’embrasse encore ! Adieu.’ 

The point about Adonijah is calumnious, for it 
does not appear from the Old Testament that David 
had anything to do with his murder, and the point 
about Shimei is exaggerated. Moreover, the logical 
importance of proving that David died in the com- 
mission of the most hideous crimes may be contested. 
If, however, any one wants to be convinced of that 
fact, it can hardly be doubted that this performance 
of Voltaire’s is calculated to impress it upon him in 
a manner not likely to be forgotten. By simply re- 
peating in modern language a story to which we had 
been accustomed in its archaic dress, its moral character 
is shown more emphatically than it could ^e by any 
quantity of argument. 
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A similar criticism may he made on the whole of 
Cmidide. It is not, of course, an answer to Leibnitz, 
but it is a most effectual way of showing that, if true, 
Lcibnitz^s theory is of as little practical importance 
as the question of the existence of matter. You add 
nothing to our knowledge, and bake nothing from our 
perplexities, by telling us that the world which we 
see is the best of all possible worlds. Whether I 
am to complain of the world, or to complain of the 
nature of things, and the limits of possibility w^hich 
prevent the world from being any better than it 
actually is, is in reality a mere question of words, 
which may be decided by the tfistc of the person who 
uses them. 

Another observation, which will apply to a good 
deal of Voltaire^s wit, and will more or less excuse a 
considerable part of it, is that he wais obviously one 
of that very small class of men who are honestly 
afraid of their oAvn sensibility. lie could not per- 
suade himself that he really did believe in anything 
till he had divested it of every artificial attraction 
whatever, and reduced it to the very driest, hardest, 
and most naked residuum to which it was capable of 
being reduced. Most men like their beliefs, especially 
upon subjects which concern the strongest and deepest 
feelings of their nature, to be tenderly used. They 
do not like to throw their religion, their love, or 
their enthusiasm, of whatever kind, into dry and 
harsh forms of speech. They prefer that it should 
be more or less veiled, and invested with the charms 
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of mystery. This is utterly repugnant to the feelings 
of a different class of minds. There are men in 
whom the intellect is so much more vigorously de- 
veloped than the other parts of their nature, and 
who nevertheless feel what they do feel so deeply, 
that they cannot trust their own sincerity as to any 
opinion which they may hold, unless, and until, they 
have tried the experiment of reducing it to the barest 
and least attractive shape, and have ascertained that, 
even in that shape, it still appears to them to be true. 
Something of this temper is«t.o be perceived in several 
of the great writers of the eighteenth century. Butler, 
for instance, apjiears to be continually afraid of l>eing 
led away by his feelings, and accordingly he never, or 
hardly ever, gives full swing to them, or allows him- 
self to express his views unreservedly. No one shows 
this tendency in so marlced a form as Yoltairo. He 
carried it to an extent which has surrounded his 
name, in the estimation of the great mass of man- 
kind, with what approaches to infamy. 

After making whatever allowances are due on these 
heads, it must be owned that a great part of Vol- 
taire’s writings is calculated to excite a feeling of 
disgust, even in those who are not easily shocked. 
His love for laughter, of whatever kind, and on what- 
ever subjects, sometimes assumes the character of a 
St. Vitus’s dance. He jokes as if he could not help 
it. For instance, the essay called II fmit prendre mi 
Pm% great part of which is written in* the most 
serious tone, ])cgins and ends with buffooneiy. 
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This is the beginning of it — ‘ Ce n’cst pas entre la 
Russie et la Turguie qu’il s’agit cle prendre un parti ; 
car cos deux Etats fcront la paix tot ou tard sans que 
jo m’en melc. . . . Je ne prendrai point parti entre les 
anciens parlements de France et les noiiveaux, parce 
que dans peu d’ann^es il n^en sera plus question, ni 
entre les anciens et les modernes, parce que ce proc(^s 
est interminable; . . . ni entre les operas bouffons 
framjais et les italieiis, parce (pic c’est une affaire do 
fantaisie. II ne s’agit ici que d’une petite bagatelle, 
de savoir s’il y a un Dlau; et e’est ce (pic je vais 
examiner trt^s-s(^rieusement et de tres-bonne foi, car 
ccla m’int(^rosse et vous auvssi.’ 

The gi’eater part of the discassion which follows, 
and which is not long, is quiet and decent enough ; 
but at the close of it a variety of different characters 
— an Atheist, a Pagan, a Mariichee, a Jew, a Turk, 
and a Deist — are introduced, each of whom delivers a 
more or less burlesque oration. At last a citizen 
exhorts them all to live in peace, in a speech of which 
the following few lines «are a favourable specimen. 
‘Nous exhortons les primitifs nonim^s quakers I’l 
marier leurs fils aux fillesdes th6istesnomm6s sociniens, 
attend u que ces demoiselles 6tant presque toutes filles 
des pretres, sont tres-pauvres. Non-seulernent ce sera 
une fort bonne action devant Dieu et devant les 
homires, mais cos mariages produiront une nouvelle 
race qui, repr(^sentant les premiers temps de IV^glise 
chr6tienne, sera tr^s-utile au genre humain.’ 

This is singularly poor fun, considered merely as 
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fun, and it is impossible to say that it either embodies 
any argument, good or bad, or that it can be regarded 
as in any Avay whatever a test of truth. It is mere 
impertinence, and has no other tendency than one as 
bad as Voltaire’s most severe critics can assign to it. 
Ilis writings are full of this indecency, and there can 
hardly be two opinions about its charactei*, intellectual 
and moral. 

In some of his writings, however, his characteristic 
tendency to laugh on every possible occasion takes 
a far more unpleasant fonn»than that of unseason- 
able impertinence. He is often, as in the Pticdle, 
exceedingly dirty, without any sort of excuse. At 
times he falls even a »tep lower. A certain number 
of his speculations may be charged with that 
specially revolting form of indecency in which it 
appeal's to be the author’s object to disgust his readers 
by throwing in their faces every fact which common 
decency leads men to keep in the background. 
Though he is not so foul as Swift, there is still much 
in Voltaire which recalls Swift’s ferocious obscenity. 
For obvious reasons it is impossible to illustrate this 
tendency ; but we may observe that, whenever he has 
occasion to discuss the nature of the soul, Voltaire 
dwells on the difficulty of assigning the moment when 
it can first be said to exist, in a manner which is 
positively loathsome, especially when it plcases^him 
to set it off with a grin, as it often does. 

If, however, it is permitted to give an opinion on 
the style of Voltaire’s polemics^ as a whole, and apart 
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from their inexcusable faults and blemishes, we should 
be inclined to think that there is in the present day 
more risk of underrating than of overrating his powers 
of thought. He has been so long held up to execration, 
as a scoffer and a blasphemer, that people are a little 
apt to forget how very large a portion of the opinions 
which they hold universally, and almost unconsciously, 
were in his time startling novelties, advanced in 
the teeth of the most vehement opposition. 

Since Voltaire’s time, and to a groat extent under 
the influence of the movement in which he took the 
most prominent part, the position of Christianity in 
the world has greatly changed. The Christianity 
which we know is a very different thing, and occupies 
a very different position in human afiairs, from the 
Christianity which lie attacked. We are in the habit 
of regarding Christianity as a religion, a system of 
belief and a form of worship adopted freely by those 
who like it, because they like it, and as far as they 
like it. The object of his hatred was a form of 
government punishing all who opposed it, forbidding 
the expression of any oinnions hostile to itself, and 
asserting the right to rule over and control all 
collateral exertions of the intellect. The practical 
diflerence between the two things is enormous; but 
the more modern conception is so familiar to us, that 
we are apt to forget the immense importance of the 
change which has occurred since Voltaire’s time, and 
to underrate the importance of the part which he 
took in bringing it about. 
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The established official theory throughout the 
greater part of Europe, and especially in France, 
with regard to Christianity, was, in Voltaire’s day, 
that theology was the Queen of the Sciences, and 
the very foundation of the whole social system on 
which all legitimate power was founded, and by 
which all human knowledge and speculation was to 
be measured and controlled. It was against this 
claim that Voltaire so energetically rebelled, and it 
can hai'dly bo denied in good faith that he made 
good his case, and that though he certainly did 
not succeed in exploding Christianity as an opinion, 
or in giving a satisfactory account of it from a 
philosophical or liisk>rical point of view, ho did 
succeed in reducing it to the position of a congeries 
of analogous systems of opinions, any or all of which 
may be held within the circle of lay life, but none of 
which can claim to be its foundation and sovereign. 

The difference between the condition of things in 
which human society is regarded as consisting of 
many states in one church, and that in which it is 
regarded as consisting of many states comprising 
many churches, is enormous. It constitutes nearly 
the whole difference between the mediseval and the 
modern world, and may be expressed by saying, 
that in the one case the Church, and in the other the 
State, are substantive and adjective respectively. 
The change from the one condition to the other was 
no doubt gradual and partial, but Voltaire* did more 
than any single man to bring it about in his own time 
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and country. There is now no part of Euroi^e in 
which the ecclesiastical view of things and the 
political power of the clergy is in any degree com- 
parable to what it was a hundred years ago. 

The consideration of what Voltaire did in this 
matter is the best introduction to the consideration of 
what he failed to do. He failed altogether to destroy 
Christianity as a system of belief, and indeed the 
exaggerated Adolcnce and mistak(‘ri mode of attack 
which he adopted, did a good deal towards causing 
that powerful reaction ii^ its favour, which is still iii 
full progress. 

The tacit verdict upon the whole subject of a 
very large section of those ’whom he addressed, may 
be described as being somewhat to the following 
effect : You have succeeded amply in showing us 
that no theologiciil system is so true that it can 
properly be made the basis of lay government. 
You have also succeeded in briiiging out, in a form 
which, if exaggerated, is certainly foi*ci))le and jDointed 
in the highest degree, the standing ol)jections to all 
theology, and this has had the efiect of lowering the 
tone of all theologians, and of i*educing by many 
degrees, not the fervour of religious feeling, but the 
distinctness, the force, and the systematic charactei* 
of religious belief, especially amongst the more culti- 
vated sections of Pkii-o2)ean society, but you h/ive by 
ho means disposed of religion. Your account of 
Christianity is altogether incredible, besides being 
obviously as one-sided, as unfair, and in many 
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respects as inaccurate, as any account of it from the 
opposite point of view can be. On the whole the 
result is that, though you, and others like you, have 
brought about a change in the religious atmosphere 
of the world, you have left its religious belief un- 
altered, though weaker. The specific doctrines remain 
pretty much where they were, though the force of 
the objections to the whole system, the existence of 
which, to some extent, has been always admitted by 
all thinking men, has been increased. 

One of the most remarkalde effects of Voltaire’s 
influence upon the course of theological thought since 
his time, is to be found in the immense impulse which 
the reaction against Jiim has given to the defence of 
Christianity, on histoiical and emotional grounds. 
Although history was in some i*espects Voltaire’s 
forte, and although the AVai siir les Mamrs and the 
Sikle tie JjOiiis XIV, arc in some respects the best of 
his Avorks, there can be no dou])t that the liiston'ciil 
side of his j)olemical writings is their weakest side. 

Many things may be said about Christianity, l)ut it 
is perfectly obvious that, as a mere (piestioii of history, 
he has not* spoken of it Avith any tolerable recognition 
of the advantages Avhich it has bestowed on mankind. 
The principal, it might almost be said the only fact 
upon which he insists in relation to its history, is the 
supposed fact that it was the cruel oppressor of the 
human T*ace, the persecutor of all Avho dissentetl 
from it. This is so false that it is hardly worth 
Avhile to insist upon its falsehood. Christianity in 
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his day had been the ruling moral power in this part 
of the world for about fourteen hundred years, and 
although it is perfectly true that in the course of that 
long history many crimes had been committed in con- 
nection with the Christian religion, nothing can ])e 
more false, than the assertion which he continually 
makes, that hardly a year had passed in the whole of 
that time in which Christianity had not shed blood. 

Let every one, for instance, look at the history of 
England from the time when Christianity was first 
introduced into it till ou» own times. AVe have had 
our full share of bloodshed, but very little of it has 
had much to do with Christianity. Nothing can be 
more irrational and unphilosophical, than to set down 
to the charge of religion every convulsion in which 
religious tpiestions were indirectly brought into pro- 
minence. The AVars of the Hoses caused more blood- 
shed than was ever caused in this country by religion. 
The religious element in the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century was only one element of many, and 
the atrocious ferocity, of which the Irish were 
alternately the victims and the perpetrators, had more 
to do with the antagonism between a strbngei* and a 
weaker race than with the controvei'sy between rival 
creeds. 

It is, moreover, perfectly obvious to every com- 
petent observer that to treat religious controversies 
iviih the contempt which Voltaire on all occasions 
displayed ior them, is merely to show ignorance 
and shallowness. Mankind feel the deepest interest 
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in religious controversy, because no subject possesses 
greater or more legitimate interest for them. It 
is no doubt true that l)y mixing up ])hilosophy and 
religion, it often happens that a verbal puzzle is turned 
into a symbol and battle-cry. But the thing signified 
may be none the less important because the symbol 
itself is a l)arely intelligible subtlety. 

To develop these and several other lines of thought, 
Avhich have now become almost commonplaces, was 
the most natural and obvious way of answering 
Voltaire, and much of the historical s})eculation of 
the last century has shown the traces of the general 
desire to do so. 

De Maistre was perhaps the first conspicuous pro- 
tester against his views, and l)y far the most successful 
parts of his works arc those in which he argues 
against the thin, shallow, unsympathising view of 
history which was the natural and almost necessary 
companion of Voltaire^s theology and philosophy. 
Later efforts in the same direction are too well known 
to require notice, for it is liardly an exaggeration to 
say that the distinctive jreculiarity of histoi'ical research 
in our own century, has been the continual effort to 
enter into, and sym])athise with, the thoughts and 
feelings, and especially the religious thoughts and 
feelings, of past ages of the world. 

Voltaire’s persistent determination to set ^j^^ide 
and to trample upon the mystical cim^tional side 
of religion, for this is the true object and mean- 
ing of a great proportion of his language on such 
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topics, has no doubt had a gretit deal to dn with the 
revival of that side of Christianity of which we have 
seen so much, and are to see so much more. He has 
been regarded as a man morally and spiritually blind, 
because he viewed, as no better than so many delu- 
sions, things which others declared themselves to be 
able to see. 

Hardly anything can convey a stronger lesson of 
the effects of heaping ridicule upon what is usually 
I'egarded as sacied than the result of Voltaire^s 
attacks on Christian m} sticism. The jiractical effect 
of his ridicule has been rather to diminish than to 
increase the weight of his arguments, except with 
those who were on his side, apart from them. If he 
had been calmer and graver, and if he had realised 
what, as a fact, is the weight and value of religious 
feelings, and allowed for their existence, whilst he 
denied that they ought to exist, or were founded on 
a true perception of facts, his influence would have 
})een much greater in the long run. The late Mr. 
Cecil, if we are not mistaken, used to say, in reference 
partly to Voltaire and partly to Gibbon, that the last 
and most terrible device of Satan, would be the x'aising 
up of a really fair and candid antagonist to Chris- 
tianity, who would state without lidicule or exaggera- 
tion the real objections to it. There was a great 
deal of truth, though it was very oddly expressed, 
in this curious remark. 

There is one point in Voltaire's religious specula- 
tions which is frequently overlooked, but which is 
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not the less important on that account, as it ought in 
fairness to be owned that a great deal of his influence 
is due to it. We refer to the genuine, though rather 
(pierulous, tone of piety which continually displays 
itself in various parts of his voluminous s23eculations, 
notwithstanding their waywardness, levity, and occa- 
sional buffoonery. To be resigned to the will of God 
is no dou])t a great thing, but some degree of faith in 
the existence and in the goodness of God is shown 
l^y feeling aggrieved and injured, as well as merely 
pained, at the misfortunes o^ life. 

Voltaire did, at all events, l)clieve in his Maker 
enough to feel moivally shocked by the miseries of 
mankind. There is ^something, for instance, in his 
famous poem on the earthquake at Lisbon, very like 
those jiarts of the Psalms which protest against the 
miseries of the righteous and the 2 )rosperity of the 
wicked. There is true piety in the following noble 
lines : — 

C’est Torgiieil, elites* voiis, I’orgueil seditieux, 

pretend (lu’etant inal nous pourrioiis etre niieiix. 

Je desire luimbleiueiit, sans olieiiser mon inaitre, 

Q’uc ce gouflre- cntlaiiiTne do soufre et do salj)etrc 
Eut allumc scs feux dans Ic fond dcs deserts. 

Jo respecte mon Dieii, mais j’aime rimivers ; 

Quand Tliomme ose gemir d’nn fleau si terrible, 

11 Ji'est i)oint orguoilleux, helas ! il est sensible. 

Noil, ne me presen tez jdus k mon cceur agite 
Ces immuables lois do la necessito, 

Cette cliainc des corps, des esprits et des mondes. 
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O rOves dcs savans, o cliimcres iirofoiulos ! 

Dicu ticnt <‘n main la cliaiiie et n’est point cnchaiiu* ; 

Par son clioix Viciifaisant tout ost determine ; 

II esi libre, il est justo, il n’est jjoint ini])lacable. 
rour(j[Uoi doiu; souirvons-noiis sous un niaitre oquitablo ? 
Voilii le nceud fatal qu’il fallait delier, 

Guorivez-vous nos maux on osant Ics nier 't 
Oil riioinine est ne coupablc et Ton punit sa race, 

Oil ce niaitro a])solu de I’etre ct de re.s[»aee, 

Sans couiTOUx, sans pitie, tranquillc, inditlerent, 

De ses premiers decrcts suit reternel torrent : 

Oil la matit'-re iiiformc a son niaitre rebelle 
Porte eii soi dcs defaiits nccessaires comine ellc, 

On bien Dieu nous eprou^^e et co sejour niortt‘1 
N’est qu’un passage etroit vers un monde etcrnol. 

Nous essuyous iei des douleurs passageres, 

Le trqias est un bien qui finit nos mistu’es, 

Mais qiiaiid nous sortirons do cc passage affreux 
Qui do nous pretendra nicriter d’etre heureux 'f 
Quelque parti (ju’en ])renne on doit fnbnir sans doute ; 

Il n’est rien fpi’on eonnaisse, et rien qu’on ne redoute. 

La nature est muette, on Pinterroge cn vain ; 

On a besoiii d’un Dieu qui j)arle an genre hiimaiii : 

Il n’apparti(3nt qu’a lui d’exj>liquer son ouAU’age, 

De consoler le faible ct d’eelairer le sage. 

Un jour tout sera bien, voila notre csperance : 

Tout est bien aujourd’hui, voila rillusion ; 

Lcs sages me trompaient et Dieu seul a raisoi'. 

Humble dans mes soupirs, soumis dans ma soulfrance., 

Je no m’eleve ]>oiiit eontre la Providence. 

Sur un ton moins lugubre on me vit autrefois 
Chanter des doux plaisirs les seduisantos lois. 

D’autres temps d’autres mceurs ; instruit par la vieillesse, 
L'3S Immains 6gares partageant la faiblesse, 

Dans une epaisse nuit cherchant m'eclairer, 

Je ne s’ais que souffiir et non pas murmurer. 

Oh reading such lines as these, with the conviction 
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of their entire sincerity, it is difficult not to remember 
that the bitter complaints and eager^ remonstrances of 
Job were more genuine, more pious, and more accept- 
able than the orthodox theodicies of his pious friends. 
With all his faults, there was a true vein of piety in 
the man who could write the lines we have quoted, 
and with them wo will conclude our observations on 
Voltaire’s style. 

?K VOLTAIJIE AS A MORALIST 

The interest of Voltaire’s theological speculations, 
and the character of the attack he made on Chris- 
tianity, depend, to fi very great extent — it would 
be hardly too much to say that they depend princi- 
])ally — on the ethical conclusions which arc attached 
to them ; for though it is undou})tedly true that 
religion and morality may be divorced, and that it is 
possible to conceive of forms of worship altogether 
unrelated to morals, yet the great interest of theo- 
logical speculation, in our own age of the world, lies in 
its bearing, real or supposed, upon morality. 

The great charge always preferred against infidelity, 
both in the last century and in our own times, is its 
connection with immorality. Nothing can be more 
interesting than to consider calmly, and as impartially 
as may ])e, the question how far this charge wafB well 
founded. It would require much boldness of assertion 
to profess to be acquainted with all Voltaire’s utter- 
ances upon any im2)ortant subjjpct. He treated almost 
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everything which he had occiisioii to deal with at all 
under almost every form ; but the following are the 
parts of his works from which our notions of his views 
as to the theory of ethics are taken : TmiU de Mda- 
phjdque, ch. viii. and ix. ; Le Philosophe Ignminf, 
xxxi.-xlviii. ; several of his Dialogues, in particular 
Dialogue viii. of the volume of Dialogues, and Dia- 
logues iii. iv. xi. and xiii. of the series called VA^ //, 
C ; several articles in the Philosophical Victwnanj ; 
and, amongst the poems, the IHsamrs eii vers sur 
Vllomme and the Pohne sur la Lot Naturellc. Besides 
this, every part of his writings is full of moral reflec- 
tions of different kinds, wdiich arc almost ahvays based 
substantially on the same principles. 

The first obseiwation which suggests itself upon 
these writings is that Voltaire never appears to have 
treated the subject of morality at length, or with 
anything like a full appi’cciation of its various difficul- 
ties and intricacies. It was a sort of necessity of his 
nature to be provided, on all the subjects which prin- 
cipally interested him, with a theory which admitted of 
being stated in a short, striking, and emphatic form ; 
but it was not his way to think out in a systematic 
manner difficult ami intricate subjects. The longest 
exposition of his ethical views which we have met 
with is to be found in the Philosophe lg7a/rant, which 
was v.Titten late in life ; but there is also a pretty 
full statement of them in the latter part of the IVaitd 
de Mdtaphysique, written many years before, though 
not published in his lifetime. 
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We will begin with the latter. It foi-ms the con- 
clusion of a short treatise on metaphysics, which 
Voltaire always treats as including theology and 
etliics. His theory, as stated in this place, is that 
man is not merely sociable, like other animals, but 
also naturally benevolent to a certain extent. His 
benevolence, however, would not be a sufficient 
foundation for society on any considerable scale. 

‘ Pride is the principal instrument with which this fine 
edifice of society has been built ; ’ and he proceeds to 
point out, exactly in the spirit and almost in the words 
of Mandcville, how pride was the great spur by which 
men were prompted to make sacrifices for the common 
good, ‘ 11 ne fut pas difficile do leur persuader cpie s’ils 
faisaient pour lo bien comraun do la societ6 quelque 
chose (pii leur coCitait un peu de leur bieii-etre, leur 
orgueil en serait amplement dedommag^. . . . On 
distingua done de bonne heure les hommes en deux 
classes ; la premiere les hommes diviris qui sacrifient 
leur amour propre an bien public; la seconde les 
misch'ables qui n’aiment qu^eux-memes ; tout le nionde 
voulut et veut etre encore de la pi’cniicre classe, 
quoiquo tout le monde soit dans le fond du canir de 
la seconde.’ 

Envy was necessary to reinforce pride, and did so 
eftectually. Such arc the great working forces of 
all society. In order that society might get^on at 
all, some kind of laws were necessary, just as all 
games imply rules. The laws varied Un various 
places ; but everywhere those who obeyed them were 
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called virtuous, those who disobeyed, vicious : ‘ There- 
fore’ (he concludes), ‘virtue and vice, moral good 
and moral evil, arc in every country that which 
is useful or injurious to society ; and in all times and 
places he who sacrifices most to the public will be 
called the most virtuous. It a2)pcars then that good 
actions are only actions which are advantageous to 
us, and crimes actions which injure us. Virtue is 
the habit of doing things which please men, and vice 
the habit of doing things which displease them.’ 

The things which pleaae one man displease another; 
still ' God has given man certain sentiments of which 
he can never rid himself, and which are the eternal 
bonds and first laws of the society in which he foresaw 
that men would live.’ 

Thus adultery and other sexual crimes are permitted 
in many nations ; ‘ but you will not find one in which 
it is permitted to break one’s woi'd, for society can 
subsist between adulterers, but not between ]K>ople 
who inidc themselves on deceiving each other.’ 

To ask whether vice and virtue are purely relative 
to mankind, is as absurd as to ask whether heat and 
cold, bitter and sweet, arc relative to mankind. 
Moral good and evil are relative to us as much as 
pain and pleasure. God has not carried his views 
for men beyond the point of providing them with 
instill -^'ts and passions, the play of which would form 
society. He has established no laws at all, and no 
morality. Laws and morals are human devices for 
human convenience. If any one says, ‘ My happiness 
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consists in preying on society, in killing, robbing, or* 
libelling, and therefore on your theory I can do as I 
please,’ ‘ Je n’ai autre chose a dire ^ ces gens-1^ sinon 
que probablemcnt ils seront pendus.’ 

It is highly probable that the crimes committed 
here on earth in no way interest the Deity. ‘ God 
has put men and animals on the earth, and it is for 
them to conduct themselves as well as they can. 
Woe l)ctide the flies Avhich fall into the spiders’ 
wel>s ! ’ It is much to be Moshed that God had given 
men positive laws, Init as* this is not the case we 
must do as well as wc can; and if any one will 
^abandon himself unreservedly to the fury of his 
unbridled desires,’ vie must rely on law and public 
opinion, on his own pride Avhich cannot bear general 
contempt, and ‘is pcrha])s the greatest check which 
nature has laid on human injustice,’ and, above all, 
‘ on the universal sentiment called honour, of which 
the most corrupt cannot rid themselves, and which is 
the pivot of society,’ to keep him in oi’dei*. 

In liis later works on the same subject, and espe- 
cially in tlie Fhilosophe Ignorant, he dwells rather on 
the universality of morality than on the other topics 
just mentioned. He goes to the edge of saying that 
morality is innate and instinctive. ‘La notion de 
quelque chose do juste me semble si iiaturelle, si uni- 
versellement acquise par tons les homines, qu’dle est 
ind<!‘.pendante dc toute loi, dc tout parti, de toute 
religion. . . . L’id^e de justice me paraif tellement 
une v6rit6 du premier ordre^^ laqiielle tout I’univers 
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doniio son assentiment que les plus grands crimes qiii 
affligent la soci6t6 huniaine sont tons commis sous un 
faux pr6texte de justice/ 

He further says, ‘ Je crois que les id4es du juste et 
de Tinjuste sont aussi claires, aussi universelles que 
les id^es de sant6 et de maladie, de v6rit(^ et de 
fausset^-, de convonance et de discoiivenance. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to define the limits of 
what is and what is not just, yet the things themselves 
are perfectly distinct and clear. ‘ Ce sont des nuances 
qui se mclent, mais les ct»ulcurs tranchantcs frappent 
tons les yeux.' So decided was Voltaire on this point 
that he went to the length (a very unusual length 
with him) of contradicting LcK;ke upon it. Locke 
dwells, and certainly with some exaggeration, on the 
moral ditferences between different nations and ages, 
in order to attack the notion that we have innate 
practical principles of a moral kind. Voltaire ai'gues 
that we have no innate practical jninciples, but he 
says, ‘ Au lieu de ces id^es inndes chinff^riciues, Dieu 
nous a doling, une raison qui se fortifie avee Vage, et 
qui nous ai)prend tons quand nous sommes attentifs, 
sans passion, sans presage, qu'il y a un Dieu, et qu’il 
faut etro juste.’ 

From Locke he passes to Hobbes, and observes, 
‘C^est en vain que tu 6tonnes tes lecteurs en 
r^ussissant presque d leur prouver qu’il n’y a aucune 
loi dans le monde que des lois de convention ; qu’il 
n’y a de juste et d’injuste que ce qu’on est convenu 
d’appeler tel dans un pay^.’ 
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It would, ho says, ho as unjust to murder a man 
in a desert island as to murder him in England. He 
charges Hobbes with confounding power and right, 
and concludes, ‘ Quiconque ^tudie la morale doit com- 
mcncer a r6futer ton livre dans ton coeur ; mais ton 
propre coour te refutait encore da vantage ; car tu fus 
vertueux ainsi que Sj)inosa,’ etc. 

Voltaire, as wc have already observed, refers to 
ethical questions in other parts of his works, but, so 
far as wc arc aware, the passages just quoted give a 
fair view of his most characteristic opinions upon 
them, and there would be little use in adding to their 
number. 

The poem Suv la ^Loi Natiirelle is to precisely the 
same effect as the passages in the Fkilosophe Ignorant^ 
though it brings forward the fact of conscience 
somewhat more fully. 

The poem called JJiscours en vers sur VHornme^ which 
challenges comparison with lV)pe^s Essay on Man, and 
appears to us much inferior to it, concludes with a 
prolonged denunciation of asceticism which does not 
occur in the extracts already given ; and the Dialogues 
only^ put 'S^oltaire's own views into the mouths of 
vai’ious interlocutors — a conventional savage, for in- 
stance, who states them to a theologian, as if they 
were obvious first truths, transparent to every un- 
sophisticated mind, and a certain Englishmaii (A^ 
who was the leading personage in the Dialogues 
called//^, 7^, a 

It must, however, be observed, that the theory to 
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be met with in the TraiU dr M^tapht/sique, which, as 
we said, considerably resembles Mandeville in part, 
though not in its full extent, would seem to have 
made far less impression on Voltaire, and to have 
occupied a much less important place in his mind, 
than the theory of the immutability and universality 
of morality, which is developed in the Fhilosophr 
Tgnoravt^ and which he never misses an opportunity 
of stating in A'arious forms and on all possible 
occasions. 

Ethical speculations may generally be tested by 
seeing how far they answer the three questions — 
What is the nature of the distinction between moral 
good and evil'l How are pari^iculai* people in par- 
ticular cases to know the one from the other ? Why 
should men do good and not evil'l Tried by this 
test we do not think highly of Voltaire’s moral specu- 
lations, for he does not give a satisfactory answer to 
any one of these (piestions, nor, as it appears to us, 
does he in the least degree appreciate the great diffi- 
culties with which each is cmniinbered ; yet there can 
be no doubt that he ought to have had clear and 
satisfactory views upon each of them, as the whole 
gist and point of his attack on all established forms 
of religion was that they were immoral. 

To take these questions in turn. In what does the 
difference betv/een moral good and moral evil consist 1 
They are, we are told, entirely relative to men. Moral 
good is that which pleases men, moral evil that which 
displeases them ; virtue is the habit of acting in such 
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a way as to please, and vice the habit of acting in 
such a way as to displease them. This may be, and 
perhaps is, no more than a way of ’stating the well- 
known Benthamite proposition aliout the greatest 
happiness of the gi'eatest number, though it is not an 
accurate way of stating it ; but if this is what Vol- 
taire meant — and indeed, upon any hypothesis as to 
his meaning — it is veiy difficult to reconcile such a 
view with the answer which he gives to the second of 
the three cpiestions suggested above, How am I to 
know what is right ? 

Upon this point he says, over and over again. 
You are to know by the unanimous consent of man- 
kind, all of whom {ittach to moral obligations the 
same meaning and the same importance. Surely 
no one will assert that all mankind know Avhat 
courses of conduct will promote the general happi- 
ness of mankind, but whoever trios to combine the 
Benthamite conception of the nature of morality, 
with the doctrine that positive morality — that is 
to say, moral rules in fact accepted as such — 
are universal, notwithstanding suiierficial variations, 
must main4ain this theory. Utilitarianism does not 
in terms contradict the theory of a universal instinct- 
ive agreement of all mankind on moral subjects. It 
is imaginable, that all men might instinctively know 
what courses of conduct would promote the general 
happiness of the race, just as it is imaginable, tha*t 
they might instinctively know the diffelential cal- 
culus, but, in fact, there is as little evidence in favour 
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of the one as there is in favour of the other pro- 
position. 

It would be iibjust to Voltaire to suppose that this 
had not struck him. It seems, indeed, that he did 
appreciate the difficulty which we have pointed out 
more or less confusedly, and he tried to avoid it 
by a device which, when examined, appears altogether 
ineffectual for this purpose. As we have seen, he 
divides morality into two parts, of which one is 
universal, whilst the other changes indefinitely at 
different times and places ; almost all positive rules 
on particular subjects — such, e.g.^ as the rules which 
regulate the relation of the sexes — belonging to the 
variable, and those which enjoin justice or truth in 
general terms belonging to the constant part, and 
these general rules, he observes, are far the more 
important of the two. 

To us this appears very like saying that though all 
the parts of two systems of morality are different, 
the wholes which are made up of those parts are 
identical. Justice, in the wide sense of the word in 
which he generally uses it, cannot be better defined 
than in the famous words of the Roman ‘'law. It is 
‘ constans et perpetua voluntas suum cuique tribuendi.’ 
And its leading maxims are ‘honeste vivere, aliuni 
non Isedere, suum cuique tribuere.’ Now if it be 
true, as Voltaire says, that different nations at dif- 
ferent times have different views as to what consti- 
tutes an honourable way of life, or injury to another, 
and as to what is one's own property, it will follow 
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that they mc/in dilferent things by the woni justice, 
which is only a collective name for the halht of 
practising all thcj virtues in question? 

If the matter is fully considered, it will appear, we 
think, that it is not true that any general system of 
morality is universally recognised amongst men, at all 
times and in all places, but that, on the contrary, every 
age and country has its own system or systems differing 
it may be slightly from each other in ])ractice, but 
nevertheless constructed n2)on iirinciples between 
which there is and always will be a small and irre- 
concilable discrepjincy. For instance, the practical 
rules which How from the ascetic and from the social 
ideal of human life dq not in common cases differ very 
widely in 2)ractice ; but the colour, so to speak, of the 
systems is different, and this will be i'>croeived by 
every one who is at all accustomed to take a broad 
vievv^ of them. We think that Voltaii’c greatly under- 
rated the importance of these differences, and that the 
fact that he did so, was one of several I'easons which 
prevented him from appreciating fairly the nature 
and degi ee of the resemblances wdiich exist between 
the moralities of different times and places. 

As to the third great branch of morality, the ques- 
tion of sanctions, Voltaire is thoroughly unsatisfactory; 
he is, indeed, even more unsatisfactory than is usual 
with writers of his way of thinking. The question 
of sanctions is the great difficulty of every one wh 6 
speculates on morality from the purely sedular point 
of view, which, by the Avay, Voltaire did not. He 
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says in so many words that he cannot answer the 
question, Why, if 1 can keep within the law, should 
I not 1)0 a villaiii if I please ? Bentham avoids the 
(piestion, though he contributes something to its solu- 
tion by classifying the sanctions which are capable of 
being applied to human conduct. Mr. Mill treats it 
as being a difficulty which applies to all systems alike, 
which it no doubt is ; and Comte and his disciples, as 
far as we understand their views, fall more or less 
into the elephant and tortoise difficulty. 

Appropriate education and other influences are to 
erect a new spiritual power, which is to wield almost 
immeasurable moral power over men’s minds. In 
other words, people are gradipdly to become good 
by the powT.r of teaching. Yes, but su])posc that 
they will not ? Under the mask of gaiety Voltaire 
answers this question in the lamest possible way. 
‘ Je n’ai autre chose a dire a ces gens-la’ — the deter- 
mined and avowed l>ad men — ‘sinon que probablc- 
ment ils seront pendus.’ 

He must surely have felt, when he wrote it, that 
this was not true, and not in the smallest degree like 
the truth. Make criminal law so severe as to hang 
every one who systematically follows his own private 
interest, and systematically ignores the interests of 
all the rest of the world, and you would turn the 
world into one vast place of execution. Law proper 
IS of very subordinate impoitance, and of necessarily 
diminishing importance as a moralising agent. It can 
only restrain people from gross and stupid offences 
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which no ])ad man of the least ingenuity would ever 
desire to commit. 

Admitting then that he answers that infinitesimally 
small minority of Avicked men who cannot prey upon 
society without cutting throats, picking pockets, and 
forging bills of exchange, Voltixire hy his oAvn admis- 
sion has nothing whatever to say to the man who 
says, ‘ I shall make my own enjoyment the one object 
of my life ; I shall gratify every passion 1 feel Avith- 
out the faintest regard for my neighbour’s interests, 
and I shall violate eveiy law,* human and divine, and 
every principle of morality, Avherever I think that tlic 
adA^antage to be gained by doing so is not counter- 
balanced by the dangfw* of punishment.’ It must be 
owned that this is a considerable and most important 
gap iit the moral theoiles of a man avIio regarded 
himself, and not by any means unjustly, as the 
pnncipal leader of a moral and religious revolution. 

It is true that he makes a sort of attempt to 
provide a substitute for the penal sanctions of 
morality, by reference to what he regards as the 
reasons Avhy men are moi-al in fact — namely, pride, 
and the fear of contempt. In this he repeats the 
unsatisfactory paradoxes of Mandeville, Avhich prob- 
ably never satisfied any one, and Avhich, it would 
appear, did not continue to satisfy Yoltaire himself. 

In the latter part of his life ho appears to Jiave 
inclined rather to the vioAV of morality which regards 
all moral questions of importance as clear in them- 
selves, and which looks upon the conscientious 

VOL. II S 
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sanction as the real reason for ])eing moral. This 
is a far more amiable frame of mind than the one 
which displays itself in the Tr(dt(^ de 3[(Uaj>hif.d(ju>e, but 
it is not an intellectually comidete or strong one. 
Quis cMslodiet ? What is the guarantee of conscience ? 
vSuch as it is, this view is vigorously stfited in the 
poem called La Jjh Naturelle^ which was jaiblished 
together with the one on the earthquake at Lisbon. 

The following lines are a fine example of that vein 
of natural jnety which certainly did exist in Voltaire, 
and which had perhaps more to do with his popu- 
larity than many people suppose. 

Sur son Dieu, sur sa fin, sur sa cause ])remicrc, 

L’liomnie est-il sans secours ii Bemnir attache 
Quoi ! le inorule csfc visible et Dieu serait cache ? 

Qaoi ! le plus ^rand hesoiii que j’aie en ma iiiiscre 
Est Ic soul qu’cn efFet jc ne ])uis satisfairc ? 

Non ; lo Di(‘U qui in’a fiiit ne in’a point fait cn vain, 

Sue Ic front des mortels il init son sceau divin. 

' La morale uniforine cn tous temps, en tout lieu, 

A (Ie& siecles sans fin parle an nom de cc Dieu, 

C’est la loi de Trajan, de Socrato ct la voti'c, 

De ce culte cternel la nature est Tapotre ; 

Le bon sens la re9oit, et les remords veng!?urs 
Nes de la conscience en sont les defenseurs ; 

Leur redoutable voix partout se fait entendre. 

A little farther on he goes the full length of re- 
garding conscience as the direct voice of God. 

Jamais un imrricide, un calomniateur, 

N’g. dit trauquillement au fond de son coeur : 

*Qu’il est beau, qu’il est doux d’accabler rinnocence, 

De dechirer le sein qui nous donna naisstince ! 
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Dieu juste, Dieu parfait ! quo le crime a d'appas. ’ 

Voil^i CO qu’on dirait, mortels, n’eii doutez pas, 

S’il n’otait une loi terrible univorsclle 

Quo respecte le crime eii s’clevant oontrc die. 

Est-ce nous qui croons ccs profonds sentiments ? 

Avons-nous fait notrc ame ? avoiis-nous ftiit nos sens ? 

Le citd fit la vertu, Thomme cn fit Tapparenco. 

II pent la revotir d’imposture et d’crrcur ; 

II ne jieut la changer : son juge est dans son coeur. 

Such sentiments as these, and the two peculiarities 
which characterise every line of Voltaire’s moral specu- 
lations — his passionate heliof in universal morality, 
and his persistent determination to regard morality 
as a hranch of religion, and to connect it in the most 
intimate manner wit^ the doctrine of the existence 
of (tod — explain many things in Voltaire’s writings 
which are continually overlooked, and are, in point 
of fact, the key to a gi*eat part of his sentiments. 

It would he altogether a mistake to regard him as 
a systematic philosopher bent on thinking out the 
theory of any of the great subjects which specially 
attracted his attention, and capable of iipprcciating, 
and determined to solve, their various difficulties. 
What he did was to collect as it were into a focus 
the opinions of the great thinkers of his age, and to 
mould them into a passionate protest against its 
official creed. In such an undertaking a man must 
have a standing-ground ivhich either really is,, or at^ 
all events appears to him to be, impregnable to all 
antagonists. The standing-ground occupied by Vol- 
taire, as by others in somewhat similar situations, 
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was a belief in God, and an immutable universal 
morality, testified of by conscience, and, as he thought, 
trampled on and set at nought by the establishments 
which he assailed so fiercely. 

Those who can see nothing in him but a blasphemous 
scoffer ought to bear in mind not merely the fact 
that he held these views, as we should say, with more 
sincerity than logic, but that he acted upon them 
vigorously when the occasion arose, as in the famous 
case of Galas. But though this ought not to be for- 
gotten, it was equally true that his morality was not 
only rhetorical, but also singularly partial. He was 
very indulgent to a large class of vices, although 
those which ho abhorred and withstood wore no doubt 
sufficiently detestable. His own life in many i)aT'- 
ticulars was, as all the world knows, open to abundance 
of charges. The net result of his ethical doctrines is, 
that of a sermon against cruelty, intoleivance, and 
fanaticism, and in favour of mutual kindness amongst 
men. He preaches in every possible tone, from the 
most frivolous to the most solemn and pathetic ; but 
when all is said and done, he is a prajicher and a 
rhetorician, and not a philosopher or a legislator. 


4. Voltaire as a Metaphysician 


Thus far we have tried to give some sort of notion 
of the position of Voltaire as a moralist and a theo- 
logian, and have pointed out the fact that he ought 
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to be regarded in the light, not of a philosophical and 
impartial inquirer into truth, but rather in that of the 
most eager, vehement, and able, of *all the advocates 
who distinguished themselves in that groat cause, the 
pleading of which was tlie chief literary, philosophical, 
and religious event of the eighteenth century. We 
think that the more his works are studied the more 
will the truth of this criticism be appreciated, but 
there is })crhaps, no part of his endless writings in 
which it is so manifest as in his metaphysical works. 
They are mixed up, like •eveiy thing else that he 
wrote, except indeed his historicid and poetical works, 
with all sorts of other matter, and are made the 
texts of an infinite# number of disquisitions on all 
sorts of subjects. 

Ilis metaphysical position may be defined very 
shortly. lie played Moses to the Aaron of the great 
English wiitors of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and above all to Locke and Newton in their 
respective spheres. Locke, however, was his great 
standard authority upon all metaphysical sulqects. 
lie says o^him in one place, ‘La metajdiysiquc n^i 
etc jusqu’^i Locke qu’un A'aste champ de chim^res : 
Locke ii’a 6te vraiment utile quo pai*ce (ju’d a resserre 
ce champ oil Ton s’<5garait. 11 nil eu raison, et il ne 
s’est fait entendre que parce qu’il est le seul qui se 
soit entendu luimeme.’ 

This is only one instance of an admiration which 
was continually expressed with almost fanatical 
earnestness. Metaphysics, according to Voltaire's 
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way of using language, included all the great sub- 
jects of human interest. He almost invariably 
speaks of theology, ethics, and all that we should 
now call psychology, as being branches of meta- 
physics ; he appears, in short, to have meant by the 
word, a general all-embracing system of philosophy, 
which either answered, or else declared to be un- 
answerable, all the principal questions of speculation. 

The most systematic exposition of his views on this 
subject is to be found in his ^h'rnents de la FliiUmjMe 
de Newton, written about i735, and published in 1738. 
A good deal of it is repeated in the TralU de M(Ha- 
2 >ki/siquc and the rhilosojdie Ignorant The order in 
which Voltaire arranges the different elements of his 
philosophy in this work, is singularly opposed to that 
which our modern \dews of things would suggest. 
Instead of proceeding from simple to difficult subjects, 
he begins at the other end. Thus the first chapter ’s 
on the being of God, which is established by physical 
arguments such as these. ‘ If the world is finite, if 
there is a vacuum, matter docs not exist necessaiily. 
It has, therefore, received its existence from a free 
being. If matter gravitates, which is demonstrated, it 
appears not to gravitate naturally, as it is naturally 
extended ; it has ttien received gravitation from God. 
If the planets turn in one direction rather than another 
in a non -resisting space, the hand of their creator 
must have directed their course in that direction with 
absolute liberty.^ 

He states the atheistical theory of the infinity of 
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the universe, of motion being a fixed quantity, and of 
the impossibility that anything should come of nothing, 
or return to nothing, and refers to ^Samuel Clarke’s 
demonstration of the existence of God for an answer 
to it. lie afterwards states Newton’s views about 
space and time in the abstract, and gives an account 
of Clarke’s co?itroversy with Leibnitz as to space and 
time, the necessity of the existence of matter, and 
other such topics. In succeeding chapters he states 
the views of Newton and Clarke as to free will in 
God and free will in man, ahd goes into an elaborate 
account of his own views on that subject, which ends 
in giving his countcmance, on the whole, to Locke’s 
theory, which practioally makes liberty no more than 
the absence of restraint upon power. 

He then goes on to the question of the nature of 
morality, and from thence to the question of the 
nature of the soul, and on this subj(^ct he states the 
principal views which have been Indd by ])hilosophers 
as to its essence, and as to the manner in which it is 
united to the body. He refers, here as elsewhere, 
to the well-known passage in Locke’s essay in which 
Locke says that he did not see why God might not 
have givoii the faculty of thought to matter, as well as 
the faculties of movement, gravitation, vegetation, and 
the like, and he says that he had heard that Newton 
had told Locke that he was of the same opinion. 

Voltaire then gives an account of the various 
sy terns which had been invented to account for 
thought, of which he mentions^ four : (1) The material 
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theory according to which ideas are impressed on the 
understanding like a stamp upon wax. This, he says, 
was rather a rough instinct than a calculation. (2) 
The theory that body and soul are two totally dis- 
similar entities, which have nothing in common, and 
which nevertheless God has created to act on each 
other. This, he sup])oses, is the one most commonly 
received. (3) The theory of Malebranche, which 
interposed God between the body and the soul, so 
that when any material object affected the body, God 
created a corresponding fbeling in the soul ; and when 
the soul wanted to act on the body, God did what- 
ever the will required. This is the famous theory of 
seeing and doing all things in« God. (4) The pre- 
established harmony of Leibnitz, according to which 
the soul and the body are two clocks, which always 
keep time exactly, though independent of each other. 

He proceeds from this to the elements of matter, 
to the <|uestion whether there is or is not an original 
matter, whether there are monads such as were 
imagined by Leibnitz and what Leibnitz meant by 
them, and to the various controversies as to force. 
It is after this metaphysical introduction that he 
arrives at Newton^s discoveries in optics, in the 
theory of gravitation, and in astronomy. 

It will be seen from this short account of Vol- 
taire’s .lexpositi on of metaphysics that he was, in the 
sense in which the word is used by the positivists of 
our own (fays, emphatically a metaphysician, though 
he was a metaphysician^ who had got to the length of 
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feeling uneasy as to the value of the method which 
he employed, and well aware that, if used at all, its 
results must be very largely tempered with doubt. 
So far indeed as our acquaintance with his voluminous 
works will enable us to judge, the whole history of 
his mind was the history of the progress of meta- 
physical doubt as to the possibility of metaphysics. 
Much more confidence in metaphysical processes is 
shown in the Philosophic dc Newton than in the Philo- 
sophe Ignorant or the Ifidloimairc Iddlosojdnqm. 

In many men such a pfoccss would have led to 
scepticism, but Voltaire was as far from being a 
sceptic as any man who ever lived. One of the most 
characteristic featureys of his mind is the absence from 
it of all sympathy with a general spirit of doubt and 
indecision. No reproach is more common than that 
of scepticism, nor is there any one which is so often 
made unjustly. The sceptic is a man who denies the 
})Ossibility of knowledge, and not, as the common use 
of the word would appear to imply, a man wlio 
regards particular doctrines, and especially particular 
religious doctrines, as doubtful in themselves. It 
would surety be an abuse of language to describe a 
man as sceptical about the history of China, because 
he was clearly of opinion that hiS own knowledge of 
that subject was so slight and vague as to be practi- 
cally worthless. Voltaire’s scepticism, such asjt was, 
was all of this kind. 

He thought that men knew nothing de&nite about 
the nature of their own souls, about the question 
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whether the soul did or did not survive the body, 
and if so under what conditions, about the freedom 
of the will, the Viature and ultimate constitution of 
matter, and many other topics of the same sort. Yet 
he was firmly convinced that men have a great 
variety of i)erfcctly trustworthy knowledge on other 
subjects. He thought that the existence of God was 
morally certain ; that there was a universally acknow- 
ledged morality which Avas one great proof of God’s 
existence ; and that there was a moral certainty tliat 
all that is distinctive in t\ie Ghristiau history, and in 
the theology founded upon it, was false. 

He also believed Avithout the least hesitation in 
the lessons taught by physical ycicnce, and in many 
parts of his works docs his utmost to refute the 
common assertion, that mathematics contain mys- 
teries which afibrd a warrant for the theological 
mysteries which he refused to believe. This is the 
very antithesis to scepticism. It is extreme, un- 
hesitiiting, uncompromising confidence in the power 
of the human mind, to say Avhat it will and what it 
will not believe, what it will affirm, what deny, and 
what doubt, and for what reasons. 

In considering his specific opinions in the former 
part of this article, Hie tendency of his mind towards 
fixed definite views has sufficiently appeared. The 
manner in which he dwelt, with continually increasing 
vigour of assertion, on the universality of morals, on 
their plainness, and on the primary and almost ex- 
clusive importance of the conscientious sanction in 
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enforcing them, is a good illustration of this. The 
progress of his views on free will is another. In the 
account of Newton's philosophy ((?h. ii.) ho says : 

‘ II parait done ]irobahle que nous avons la liberty 
d’irulifleronce dans les choses indiffbrentes. Car qui 
pourra dire (pie Dieu ne nous a pas fait ou n'a pas pu 
nous faire ce present '1 Et s'il Ta pu, et si nous sentons 
eii nous ce pouvoir, comment assurer quo nous no 
Tavons pas ? ' 

In the succeeding chapters, however, of the same 
Avork, he admits that there* are great diliiculties in 
the Avay of liclicving in a liberty of indifference, and 
he states no less than fifteen, with extraordinary ])oiut 
and force in chap. a> Avhich contains a page and a 
half. He appears, liowcver, to have been terrified at 
the doctrine towards Avhich he was drifting. 

‘ II faut convenir ' (he says) ‘ qu'on ne pent gu6re 
r(!q)ondre que par une eloquence vague aux objections 
contre la liberte, tvUte sujH svr Irquel rmint 

menie dc junii^er. Une seule rtdlexion console; e’est 
que quel<]ue systeme qu'on embrasse, a (pielque fatalite 
(.pi'on croit toiites nos actions attachees, on agira 
toujpurs comme si on etait libre.' 

In the Traifi^ de he still clung to the 

doctrine of free will, though he ha?l brought it into a 
singular shape which might be called obscure for him. 
It ap])ears to be adapted from Tjocke’s theory that^ 
liberty consists in the power of suspending action to 
give time for deliberation. After stating the well- 
known argument, ‘ L'enteiidcment agit m^cessaire- 
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ment ; la volont6 est d^termin^e par rentendement, 
done la volont4 est d6teriniri6e par uno voloiit^ 
absolue, done rVfonime n^est pas libre/ he proceeds to 
say that, at bottom, this is a sophism. 

He admits that the will cannot choose anything 
which the understanding does not represent to, it as 
being pleasant; Init he says: ‘C’est en cela memo 
({lie consiste sa liberte, e’est dans le pouvoir de se 
determiner soiraeme a faire ce qui liii parait bon ; 
vouloir ce qui ne lui ferait pas plaisir, est unc con- 
tradiction formelle, ct line impossibilite. L’homme se 
determine a ce qui lui semble le meilleur, ct cola est 
incontestable, mais Ic point de la question est de 
savoir s’il a cn soi cette force ,jnouvantc, ce pouvoir 
primitif de se determiner ou non.’ 

Later in life ho gave up the whole theory of free 
will. Thus, in Le Lhiloscyphe Iguoranf (ch. xiii.) he 
says : ‘ L’homme est en tout un etre dependant 

comme la nature ontiere est dependante ; il no peut 
etre excepte des autres etres.’ He adds : ‘L’ignorant 
qui peiise ainsi ii’a pas toujours pense de memo, mais 
enhn il est contraint do se rendre.’ He expresses the 
same opinion with his usual terseness, iii an article 
on liberty in the THctianmire Lhilosophiqne, in a little 
dialogue, the gist bf which is, that liberty is nothing 
else than the power to do what one pleases, which 
would be more accurately expressed by saying that 
liberty is nothing but the absence of any restraint, 
which would prevent us from doing what, but for 
that restraint, we shoiild wish to do. My liberty to 
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walk down the Strand consists in the fact that, wish- 
ing under all the circumstances of the oase to do so, 

I am able to do as I wisli. 

Voltaire says himself of the gradual change in 
his opinions {riiil. Lju. ch. xiii.) : ‘Cette question sur 
la libcrtt?! de I’homrae niinteressa vivement ; je lus des 
scolasticjues, je fas conime eux dans les tenebres ; je 
lus Locke et j’aper^-us des traits de lumioro ; je lus le 
traite de Collins, qui me parait Locke perfection!!^ ; 
et jo n’ai jamais rien lu depuis qui m’ait donne un 
nouveau degre de connaissaflce/ 

This is a remark aide i)assage, as it shows how 
j^ertinaciously Voltaire tliought on these topics. He 
had read botli Locke«and Collins before he wrote his 
account of Newton's philosojdiy, in which the subject 
is first discussed, and in which he describes as soj)!!- 
isms the very arguments w^hich at last prevailed with 
him. This work was published in 1738. The Truih^ 
de MiHapkydque seems to have been VTitten some time 
later, and the Philo^aph' If/nonnif and the iJiciionnaire 
Philosaphique were amongst his latest works. 

Whatever else may be said about tlie doctrines of 
free will ami !iecessity, there can be no questio!i that 
the latter doctrine is the one towards which mi!ids 
which are at once dogmatic, and* impatient of any- 
thing which cannot be distinctly imagined, naturally 
gravitate. It is charactei-istic of the practical character 
and the substantial earnestness which underlay Vol- 
taire’s superficial levity and persiflage that he should 
have gnidually worked his waj to this opinion, liaving 
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hold a very different one when he was forty-four years 
of ago, and o?ae of the most distinguished writers and 
thinkers of his generation. It is also highly charac- 
teristic of him that, whilst he maintained, and yet 
gradually modified his own opinion, he should have 
stated with perfect fairness, and in the most terse 
and pointed manner, the very objections to his 
opinion which afterwards made him change it. 

His theory as to the soul implies a further illustra- 
tion of the truth of these remarks. It is a point on 
which he does not vary.<^ His view from first to last 
was that the soul may be a mere faculty, resulting 
from the disposition of the bodily organs, and ceasing 
when they are thrown out of j^ear ; but that it also 
may be an independent unit, which may survive the 
body, and retain its consciousness and caj)acity of 
enjoyment and suffering. The way in which these 
two sets of ideas balanced each other in Voltaire’s 
mind, and the practical inference w^hich he drew 
from them, are perfectly and most characteristically 
illustrated by two passages in the Viefionnaire Pliih- 
which, according to their authoi*’s practice, 
condense into a few lines reflections which he had 
been applying, arranging, rearranging, and clearing 
up for much more ‘than half a century. They ajrpear 
to us to be as characteristic of the deepest and most 
habitual thoughts of the man as anything he ever 
‘wrote. ^ 

In the ‘article ‘ Ame,’ sect, viii., he says : ‘ Pauvre 
pedant, tu vois une plante qui v^g^te, et tu dis 
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v^{/Hidion, on meme ame v/'(j6t(itive ; tu rcnmrques quo 
Ics corps out ot (lonncnt dn mou vein cut, et tu din 
force j tu vois ton chicn do chassc ajqn’eiidre sous toi 
son nn'itior, ot tu cries imfimf awe i>e native ; tu as des 
idees com})inoes, et tu dis esprit 

‘ Mais de grace qu^entends-tii par ces mots ? Cette 
fleur v(!‘gete, mais y a-t-il un etre rtkd qui s’appelle 
v(^(l(!tafion ? Ce corps cn poussc un autre ; mais 
possede-t-il cn soi un etre distinct qui s’appelle force ? 
Co cliien te rapporte une perdrix; mais y a-t-il un 
etre qui a’appelle iHsfinct ? . 

‘ Si une tulipc pouvait parler, et qu’elle te dit : Ma 
V('}gt';tation et moi nous sommes deux c4res joints 
^‘videmment ensembjc, ne to moquerais-tu pas de la 
tuli])C 1 ’ 

The last illustration ought, one would think, to 
have raised in Voltaire’s mind the precise point 
which, so far as we fire aware, he always misses in 
relation to this subject. It is precisely the power of 
speech, (U' rather the power which speech implies — 
the power, that is, of regarding ourselves and other 
things as distinct realities, kiiowable and namable, 
which is the si)ecific peculiarity of a rational being, 
and which gives us the idcji of a soul, obscure as that 
idea certainly is. If a tulip couk? speak, it might no 
doubt speculate about itself as men do; but as it 
cannot speak, we do not regard it as a sclf«. It is 
because we cannot say whether, and how far, animals 
do speak and think, that we do not know specifically 
what to think of them. 
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Voltaire’s ignorance of the (Ufficulties connected 
with the whole su))joct of etymology may be inferred 
from his articles^ in the Dyiionmdre PhilosQj^hiqiw 
headed ‘A. B. C.’ and ‘Langues.’ Be this as it may, 
the extract just given states shortly the extreme point 
of Voltaire’s oscillations in the direction of the 
materialism of^his age. 

The following extract from the article ‘ Dieu ’ 
shows how far his mind swung in the other direction, 
and is on the whole more in harmony with the 
habitual tone of his writings than the other. In sect. 
V., ‘De la n6cessite de croire iin fitre supreme,’ he is 
arguing against atheism : ‘ La philosophic, selon vous, 
ne foiiniit aucuno preuve d’un bojiheur a veriir. Non, 
mais vous n’avez aucune dcimonstration du contr^aire. 
II se pent cpi’il y ait en nous unc moiiade indestructible 
qui sente et cpii pense sans que nous sachions le moins 
du monde comment cette monade est faite. lia 
raison ne s’opposc pas absolument k cette id6e, quoique 
la raison seule ne la prouve pas. Cette opinion 
n’a-t-elle pas un prodigieux avantage STir la A^otre? 
La mienne est utile au genre huniain, la votre est 
funeste. . . . 

‘ Dans lo doute oil nous sommes tons deux, je no 
vous dis pas avec Pascal, prem':: le plus silr, II n’y a 
rien de siir dans I’incertitude. II ne s’agit pas ici de 
parier jnais d’examiner ; il faut juger, et notre volont<^ 
ne determine pas notre jugement. Je no vous propose 
pas de croire dcs choses extravagantes pour vous tirer 
d’embarras ; je ne vous dis pas ; Allcz it la Mccque, 
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baisez la pierrc noire pour vous instruire ; tenez une 
queue de vache ^ la main ; affiiblezvous d’tiii scapulaire; 
soye^ imbecile et fanatique pour a^qu^rir la favour 
de rpitre des ctres. Je vous dis : Continucz t\cultiver 
la vertu, a etre bierifesant, «a regard er toute super- 
stition avec horreur ou avcc piti6 ; mais adorez avec 
moi le dessein qui se manifesto dans toute la nature, 
et par consequent rauteiir de ce dessein, la cause 
primordiale et finale de tout ; esperez avec moi quo 
iiotre monade, qui raisoime sur le grand iStre etcrnel 
pourra etre lieurcuse par ce gfand ^Etre meme. II n’y 
a point do contradiction. Vous ne m’en demon- 
trorez pas I’inipossibilite ; de meme quo je no puis 
vous demon trer math cknatiquem cut quo la chose est 
ainsi. Nous ne raisonnons guero en metaphysiquo 
quo sur des probabilites ; nous nageons tous dans une 
mcr dont nous n’avons jamais vu le rivage. Malheur 
a ceux qui so battent on nageant ! Abordera qui 
l)ourra ; mais celui (]ui me crie, Vous nagez en vain, 
il n’y a point de port, me decourage et m’ote toutes 
mes forces.’ 

These illustrations are meant rather to show in 
what manner* and for what purpose, and in what tone, 
Voltaire speculated upon metaphysical subjects, than 
to give anything claiming to be a systematic account 
of his metaphysical doctrines, if indeed he can be 
properly reckoned amongst the great thinkers oP the 
• eighteenth century upon such topics. Suc^ as they 
are, they appear to us to prove that as a theologian 
or moralist, or as a metaphysician, which in his case 
VOL. TI ' T 
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were three aspects of one character, ho always dis- 
played the salno disposition in various ways. He was 
never a mere sp^eculator or theorist, but always had 
ill view definite practical results, towards the attain- 
ment of which he was impelled principally l>y his 
indignation against the general condition of things. 

Perhaps the most general doctrine which can fairly 
be ascribed to him is, that the great fault of the order of 
tilings in which he found himself, was an unreasonable 
and presumptuous confidence in supposed knowledge, 
leading people to ovcrlodk or deny their real ignorance 
and weakness, and to undervalue that which they 
ought to have regarded as their strength. Hence the 
main stress of all his intellectual efforts was towards 
lowering the tone of those who made the greatest 
jirctensions to knowledge, and insisting to the utmost 
on the slightness of our materials for profitable 
thought, upon the topics which interest us, as human 
beings, most deeply. It is true that in all that he 
wrote, there is the strangest possible contrast between 
the confidence, not to say the arrogance, of the 
process, and the humility of the result — between his 
passionate confidence in human reason, and the timid 
and melancholy conclusions to which the instrument 
in which he so entirely trusted conducted him. But 
this, after all, was only an accidental contrast, not an 
esseixtial inconsistency. 

The most interesting question which a retrospect, 
on his speculations suggests, relates to his influence on 
the subsequent histqry of his nation. There is no 
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more common opinion than that Voltaire was one of 
the principal authors of the French licvolution, and 
the scandals which attended that tfremendous event 
have, no douht, done more than any mere criticisms to 
cover his name with the discredit which attaches to 
it. Of course it cannot he dou1)ted that his influence 
over his own generation operated powerfully on the 
course of e^ ents which cidminated in the Kevolution ; 
hut we cannot believe that the repulsive features of 
that series of events can 1)C justly ascribed to his 
influence, except to an exteift much more limited than 
the language commonly used upon the subject would 
suggest. 

The two great bjots on the French Revolution 
are the horrible liarbarity and fanaticism with 
which many of its scenes were accompanied, and its 
anti-religious character ; but we greatly doubt whether 
A^oltaire^s influence contributed much to either of 
these things. That irreligioii may be as fanatical as 
any form of religious belief whatet'er, is an indisput- 
able truth, wdiich no douht w^as frequently illustrated 
in the course of the Revolution, but the whole temper 
of Voltaire’5 works is utterly opposed to such a state 
of mind. 

A fanatical Voltairian is an inconceivable being, 
for such a person would be fanatically in favour of a 
set of opinions far too complicated and ip^dified^ 
to excite any vehement emotion. How could any 
one be fanatically attached to the doctrines that 
there is in ail probability a God whom we must 
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regard on the whole as just and benevolent, and 
that there ar6 grounds on which we may hope for a 
future state of existence preferable to the present 
one? 

Moreover, the whole tone of Voltaire's mind, the 
constant bui’den of his works, is as much opposed 
to every sort of cruelty and violence as any writings 
can be opposed to any turn of mind whatever. In 
his preface to Alzirc ho says with gr*eat truth, ‘On 
rebrouvera dans presque tons mes Merits cette humanito 
qui doit etre Ic premier caractere d’un etre peusant.’ 
Nor was his humanity of that ferocious and passionate 
kind of which the proper motto is ‘fraternity or 
death.’ Few things would have- a stronger tendency 
to repress this ferocious sensibility than a study of 
Voltaire's works, and sympathy with the whole tone 
of mind which produced them. 

Besides this, it should bo observed that no one 
knew better than Voltaire the ferocious side of the 
French character, or had a worse opinion of it. The 
brutalities of the ‘Oomitc do Saint Public’; the 
massacres of September 1792 ; the atrocities practised 
in La Vendee (on both sides), at Lyons, and in many 
other places, arc not isolated facts in French history, 
showing themselves for the first time in a generation 
corrupted by Voltaire. 

Not to dwell upon the consideration that the 
furious mobs of Paris and of other places by whom 
these iniquities were perpetrated, and who had 
been left by the government and the clergy in a 
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state of the most abject ignorance, could hardly have 
been debauched by reading books the very titles of 
which most of them would have* been unable to 
decipher, it may be as well to remember that in the 
wars of religion in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in the wars between the Burgundians 
and Armagnacs at an earlier period, just as much 
ferocity was displayed whenever the people became 
excited, and that the Legitimists — who, if they had 
had the chance, would have flayed Voltaire alive with 
pleasure — were themselves every bit as cruel and 
ferocious, whenever and wherever they got the upper 
hand, as their opponents. There was not much to 
choose between the yerreur Blanche and the Terreur 
Kouge, and it would be difficult to find in any author 
stronger denunciations of the temper of mind which 
led to both sets of crimes than arc to be found in 
every part of Voltaire^s writings. 

With the irreligious aspect of the French Kevolu- 
tion Voltaire’s works had no doubt a closer connection. 
No doubt his persistent denunciations of every form 
of Christianity produced a marked effect on the history 
of the Revolution. No doubt his constant ridicule of 
all objects of popular reverence contributed largely to 
that ignorant self-sufficiency, whtch was one of the 
worst features of the revolutionary period. 

It would, however, be most unjust to confUic our 
observations to the bad side of Voltaire’s antagonism 
to religion. He was the antagonist, not only of 
Christianity in general, but more yai'ticularly of that 
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special form of it, which was in his days dominant in 
France ; and • it is impossible to deny, with any 
appearance of tri^th, that if he failed (as no donbt he 
did) in the attempt to pull up Christianity by the 
roots, and to destroy its influence amongst mankind, 
he succeeded triumphantly in compelling the particular 
Christian Church with which ho was concerned, to 
change its position entirely with reference to temporal 
affairs, to change its position, though it could not well 
change its tone, as to spiritual affairs, and to accept an 
utterly different position Mn the world from that in 
which he found it. 

When Voltaire was young, the theory of the French 
monarchy, and of the greater jj^art of Europe, as to 
the foundations of civil society and the natural rela- 
tions between the Church and the State, was the 
theory of Bossuet. The theory of Locke was the 
rising heresy of the day. There is at present hardly 
an important country in Europe in which this is not 
altogether reversed, in which the State has not become 
the substantive and the Church the adjective, religious 
equality the rule, and privilege, not to si)eak of persecu- 
tion, the exception ; in which, in a word’, men have 
not come to treat religion practically as a matter of 
opinion, and not a^ a system by which opinion is to 
be governed. 

No.jone writer contributed so powerfully to this 
result as Voltaire, no event contributed to it so 
powerfully as the French Revolution ; and in so far 
as Voltaire’s wrings ^ gave this character to the 
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Revolution, they gave it a good character, and not a 
bad one, and they have met so far, no^ mth failure, 
but with marked and increasing si^Jcess. How far 
his incautious and indecent way of expressing himself 
may have contributed to that part of the Revolution 
which he would have been the first to condemn, we 
do not inquire; but all just critics ought to admit 
that ho would have advocated precisely those parts 
of the Revolution which have been blessings to man- 
kind, and reprobated those which disgraced its pro- 
gress, and that in doing so«he would have acted in 
perfect consistency with the whole tenor and char- 
actei’ of his career. 
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1. Sermons 

It may he doubted whether any writer within the 
last century has made such a re|mtation with so few 
pages as Bishop Butler. Indeed, in his own depart- 
ment, no English writer since Hooker has made an 
equal reputation. His success has been so great that 
it is very difficult to speak of him at all, without fall- 
ing into the danger of conventional flattery on the 
one hand, or presumption on the other. There are 
still, however, a few remarks to be made upon some 
aspects of his writings, which are perhaps not alto- 
gether familiar. 

The literary and philosophical position of Butler 
is in itself curious. Although it was once, and in 
some quarters still is, the fashion to talk of the in- 
fluence of the English Deists as ephemeral and 
shallow, there can be no doubt that they set stones 
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rolling which ran a tremendous course all over the 
Continent, and of which wc are far fi'onj having heard 
the last in England. The single ntinie of Voltaire is 
enough to show what they did, and Voltaire was the 
pupil of Bolin ghrokc. 

It is one of the most singular facts in the history 
of theology that Deism should have been of English 
growth, and that, when translated to the Continent, 
it should have encountered hardly any 02)position of an 
intellectual kind worth mentioning, whilst in England 
it should have been so deoisively defeated in contro- 
versy that it head to be reimported from the Continent 
before it could take any fresh hold on the English 
mind. There can, however, be no doubt at all that 
the fact was so. France and Germany both learnt the 
greater part of their scepticism from England, though 
Bayle might certainly have given them lessons in 
it ; but in France and Germany in the eighteenth 
century, orthodoxy, after the time of Leibnitz, had 
hardly any champions at all, whilst in England, Butler, 
Berkeley, Warburton, Lardner, Paley, and Abraham 
Tucker (whose orthodoxy, however, was of a very 
peculiar kind) were not only better writers, but men 
of quite a different calibre from their opponents, if we 
excei)t always Hume and Gibbon.* 

Few subjects would better deserve attention than 
a full inquiry into the question why this was the case. 
Wc can refer to the fact only as illustrating Butler’s 
position. He, and his fellow apologists, occupy in the 
history of controversy a position a little like that which 
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the allied Sovereigns of 1815 occupy in political 
history. They won an undoubted victory, and checked 
and to some extent diverted a great movement, but 
neitlier victory has been conclusive. 

The old questions, both in politics and in theology, 
are still outstanding; and as the European political 
settlement of 1815 has proved to bo very far from 
final, so the triumph of the Englisli apologists of the 
eighteenth century, solid and highly important and 
beneficial as it was in many respects, has not finally 
closed the controversies ki which it formed an im> 
portant epoch. If we try to estimate the part which 
Butler played in this controversy, and to extract from 
the vague conventional praise, vdiich is so lavishl}^ 
bestowed upon him, a definite notion of the results 
which he really did obtain, it is natural to consider 
the question with reference, first, to his Sermons, and, 
next, to his Amloffy, We shall confine ourselves for 
the present to the former. 

Though Butler’s fame rests principally on the 
Analogy, it appears to us that his Sermons are, in 
every respect, entitled to take precedence of his more 
celebrated and popular performance. Tlfey contain 
far more of Butler himself. They are wiitten on his 
own principles, and *iiot, as he himself observes of the 
Aimlogy, on the principles of others; and here and 
there, though it must be owned at rare intervals, they 
allow the reader to get a glimpse of a vein of feeling 
less habituitlly cheerless than that which pervades the 
Analogy. 
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If, indeed, Butler had written nothing but the 
Analogy^ and if his character and career had been 
as retired, for instance, as that of Hooker, he would 
have been remembered as an advocate of consummate 
skill and caution ; but it would always have been a 
moot point whether he was not a greater sceptic 
than those against whom he pleaded, and whether, 
substantially, his triumph had not consisted in a 
skilful trumping of scepticism by reversing its action. 
His sermons certainly show that such an impression 
would have been very imjftst. No one who reads 
them can doubt, that their author was not merely a 
devout believer in religion, but a profoundly pious 
man. They form » the natural introduction to 
the Analogy, which is liable to great misconstruction 
if it is read without reference to them, and which 
indeed it is not altogether easy to reconcile with the 
principles which they lay down. We will try shortly 
to state a few of their leading principles, and to show 
how they arc related to the Analogy. 

Of the many commonplaces which have been de- 
vised about Butler, none is so common as that which 
comj)arcs him to Bacon, We have seen a copy of the 
Analogy, in the first page of which, the owner, when 
an undergraduate, had inscribed (ifi perfect ignorance 
of the fact that Chalmers had done the very same 
thing), ‘This work might be entitled An Application^ 
of the Principles of Inductive Philosophy to Pevealed 
Eeligioii.^ Under this, with a date a few years later, 
was written (what Chalmers djd not write), ‘ When I 
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wrote this T had no knowledge of Inductive Philo- 
sophy, and not much of Revealed Religion.' This 
candid retractation was, we think, ^vell founded. 

There is a superficial resemblance between Butler, 
and the common notion of Bacon, but the resemblance 
is very sui3crficial. Butler was emphatically an a 
priori reasoner, and a believer in intuition on moral 
subjects. His correspondence with Clarke, an extra- 
ordinary effort for a young man of twenty-one, is a 
sufficient proof of this ; and all the rest of his writ- 
ings are in perfect haimony, when carefully con- 
sidered, with the principles of that corres})ondonce. 

The curious part of Butler’s philosophical and con- 
troversial position is that he had very much in common 
with his principal antagonists ; and the most plausible 
charge that c?in be made against him is that he did 
not sufficiently show how his apologetic writings were 
to be reconciled with his own principles as expressed 
in his Sermons, 

It is, however, no doubt true that some very 
great and many eminent men, fiom the days of 
Descartes to our own, have united a belief in a priori 
reasoning with that firm hold of facts which is what 
people usually mean by the inductive spirit ; and 
Butler, on his own subjects, affords an excellent 
example of the characteristic merits of this class. He 
had quite as much sympathy with the geometrical 
style in which Descartes, Spinosa, Leibnitz, and 
Newton propounded their respective philosophies, as 
with the style to which we «arc accustomed in the 
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present day, and which aims almost exclusively at the 
description and classification of oLservcii facts. 

He uses, indeed, the more modei'y style, because it 
was better suited for the age in w^hicli he lived, and 
more likely to persuade those w^hom he addressed ; but 
his Sermons aliound with proof that his heart w^as in 
the other method, that he looked within for his know- 
ledge quite as much as without, and that, though he 
constantly insisted on the importance of external 
observation of religious belief, and held that all 
objections to orthodox Chuistianity might be dealt 
Muth on the principles common to himself and the 
more modern school of philosophy, he corisidci'cd the 
older school as its true and natural foundation. 

In order to give detailed proof of this from his 
Sermons, it would lie necessary to show^the assumptions 
on which they proceed, and to criticise minutely their 
phraseology, which is founded on that belief in nature 
considered as a constitution or organised whole, and 
in the essential fitness of things, which is the charac- 
teristic mark of the a fritn'i thinker*. The constant 
use of the words ‘fit,' ‘fitting,' and the like, and the 
conception t^f vice as something ‘disproportionate' to 
nature, are sufficient illustrations of this. To follow 
this out, how’evor, would be tedious; and we will 
therefore try to give a short statement of a few of 
the principal propositions of Butler's Sermons,^ with a 
view to showing their relation to the Amlogy, 

The first two subjects of that part of the Sermons 
which can l^e regarded as in any way connected with 
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each other are God and Man, or rather the Divine 
and the Huijiaii Natures. Though the three cele- 
brated Sermons ,pn Human Nature stand first, and 
are much the best known, it will be found that, in 
order of thought, those which treat on the other topic 
ought to have the precedence. 

The famous Sermons on the Love of God are, 
in our judgment, not only the greatest of Butler’s 
•wiitings, ])ut also the first to which a person who 
wishes to understand them as a whole, vshould attend. 
Controversially, no doubt, this is not true, for the 
Sermons on Human Nature form a preface to them, 
by showing what Butler understood by Lo^'e in 
general, and how he distinguished different forms of 
it ; but to a reader who xiows the subject not con- 
troversially, but in good faith, and with a leal wish 
to enter into his author’s meaning, this introduction 
is not necessary. Even if the thirteenth and four- 
teenth Sennons stood alone, such a reader would 
be perfectly able to understand them, and to see how 
they formed a foundation for the rest of Kis teaching. 

Men, he says, are so constituted ‘ as to feel certain 
affections upon the sight or contcmplatioh of certain 
objects,’ which affections ‘rest in those objects as an 
end, ie, are satisfied with them.’ Love is the rela- 
tion between such an affection and its object. When 
we contemplate a good man with approbation for his 
goodness, to that extent we love him. Unite good- 
ness with wisdom and power in the same person, and 
this love increases. Exalt them to the pitch of in- 
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finity, and let the person in whom they reside be 
‘ our proper guardian and governor, biving in view ’ 
the general happiness of all with whom ‘ he hath to do,’ 
and being ‘ really our friend, and kind and good to 
us in particular, and so far approving us that we had 
nothing servilely to fear from him.’ Let his scheme 
of government be beyond our powers of comprehen- 
sion, and let our own state be such that we ‘ are in a 
progress of being towards something further.’ Be- 
tween such a being and the feelings of ‘joy, gratitude, 
reverence, love, trust, and •dependence,’ ‘there is as 
real a correspondence as between the lowest appetite 
of sense and its object.’ ‘That such a being is not a 
creature, but the Almighty God,’ makes no other 
dificrence than that of exalting and confirming these 
feelings. Thus, ‘ Almighty God is the natural object 
of the several afiections, love, reverence, fear, desire 
of approbation.’ These together produce ‘resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, which is the general temper 
belonging to this state, which ought to be the habitual 
frame of our mind and heart, and to be exercised at 
proper seasons more distinctly in acts of devotion.’ 
This temper is perfect ‘ when we rest in his will as 
oiir end, as being in itself most just and right and 
good. And where is the impcBsibility of such an 
affection to what is just and right and good, such a 
loyalty of heart to the Governor of the Uniyerse, as 
shall prevail over all sinister or indirect desires of 
our own ? ’ 

This will be found, after alJ, to have been the 
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central belief in Butler’s mind, the cardinal point on 
which all his other speculations depend ; and there is 
much in other pj»rts of his writings which makes it 
necessary to bear this in mind, for fear of doing him 
injustice. 

Upon what theoretical grounds he based his belief 
in God, and in the attributes which in these Sermons 
are dwelt upon with such a mixtui*e of awe and 
love, he nowhere says, in so many words. It is 
probable that, like other men, he o>ved them more to 
a pious education, and devout cast of mind, than to 
any chain of reasoning ; but such a man could not, 
of course, be Avitliout a theoretical basis for his belief. 
It must, however, be admitted that his writings con- 
tain no full and precise account of it; and this is 
their great defect, for there can be no doubt that the 
Analogu must have suggested to many thousands of 
serious readers, the cpicstion which it is said to have 
suggested to Pitt : Why believe in a good God at all, 
if that belief is so encumbered with difficulties, that 
those who embrace it can be shown to be inconsistent, 
if they refuse, on moral grounds, to accept almost any 
established form of religion ? 

There are, however, indications in Butler of the 
grounds on which die held this cardinal doctrine, 
though there is no express statement of them. His 
correspondence with Clarke goes to the edge of saying 
that he considered the existence of God, and his 
moral attributes, to be established by demonstrative 
proof, and the same is implied in the general cast of 
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his Sermons, though we do not think it is anywhere 
expressly stated. 

Probably the unconscious influence-, of a life of piety 
and devotion filled him with an inward persuasion 
of its truth, which led him to exjiect with too much 
confidence that others would think as he did, and to 
be too sure that he had reduced his antagonist ad 
ahsurdimiy when he had shown that his principles led 
to the denial of a doctrine which, to himself, appeared 
absolutely certain and undeniable. Be this how it 
may, it is, we think, indisputable that the belief, and 
the aflections rising out of that belief, which are so 
earnestly assei'ted in the two Sermons in question, 
were as a fact the leading fundamental articles of 
Butler’s creed, and were believed by him to be alto- 
gether beyond the reach of any doubt which it was 
not a sin to entertain. 

Passing from this, we come to his well-known 
Sermons on Human Nature, to which those on Com- 
passion, Resentment, and the Forgiveness of Injuries 
form a sort of sup])lement. Even if these Sermons 
were less well known than they are, it would be 
foolish to try* to sum them up, for the operation has 
been already performed by their author, in a passage 
which could not be abbreviated, and which requires 
no addition. ‘ The nature of man is adapted to some 
course of conduct or other. Upon comparing 90m e 
actions with this nature they appear suitable and cor- 
respondent to it; from comparison of other actions 
with the same nature there arises to our view some 
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unsuitableness or disproportion. The correspondence 
of actions to the nature of the agent renders them 
natural; their disproportion to it unnatural. That 
an action is correspondent to the nature of the agent 
does not arise from its being agreeable to the prin- 
ciple which happens to be the strongest ; for it may 
be so and yet bo quite disproportionate to the nature 
of the agent. The correspondence, therefore, or dis- 
proportion, arises from somewhat else. This can be 
nothing but a difference in nature and kind, alto- 
gether distinct from stl’ength, between the inward 
principles. Some, then, are in nature and kind 
superior to others; and the correspondence arises 
from the action being conformable to the higher prin- 
ciple, and the un suitableness from its being contrary 
to it, Eeasonable self-love and conscience are the 
chief or superior principles in the nature of man ; 
because an action may be suitable to this nature 
though all other principles be violated, but becomes 
unsuitable if either of those are. Conscience and 
self-love, if we understand our true ha])piness, always 
lead the same way. Duty and interest are perfectly 
coincident, for the most part, in this ^ oriel, entirely 
and in every instance if we take in the future and 
the whole ; this being implied in the notion of a good 
and perfect administration of things.’ 

Thus Butler’s doctrine, on the whole, resolves 
itself into the following articles : (1) Belief in a per- 
fect God, who, however, acts in a sphere too wide to 
be comprehended in any degi*ee by our intelligence. 
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(2) Belief in a constitution or nature of the human 
faculties, composed of various elements related to 
each other in fixed ways — conscienee and reasonable 
self-love or prudence being the directing and pre- 
dominant faculties. (3) Belief in the distinction 
between conscience and self-love, and in the ultimate 
identity of their results in the long run, founded on 
the first of these three articles. 

It would occupy too much time and space to show 
how this theory was related to the speculations of the 
time, but we may just observe that the tendency 
against which Butler protests most habitually, and 
most strongly, is what he regarded as the abuse of 
analysis — the habitj, of resolving all the different 
affections of the mind into <iiffercnt forms of some 
one general passion, such as the love of power, or the 
love of self. Even when he does not expressly name 
Hobbes, he is continually writing at him, and, if he 
had lived a hundred years later, would no doubt ha\'e 
written at Bentham in the same manner. In this he 
certainly opposed a real evil, but he did so at the 
expense of falling into the opposite error of supposing 
that, wherevei* you find two words, there must be two 
things to correspond with them. 

He nowhere clearly describes what he means by 
Conscience, nor does he in any degree account for its 
difference in different men, or show how it differs, if 
at all, from an habitual recollection of such jprinciples 
of conduct as each individual happens to have 
accepted. He does not, indeed, appear to have 
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perceived that, until, by some means, we have acquired 
far more knowledge than we possess at present, about 
the mind and ite ways of acting, all our language 
about its different faculties, and all attempts to 
arrange them according to a natural hierarchy, are 
little better than conjecture. When you do not know 
what you mean by a faculty, how can you say that 
there is a distinction in nature and kind between 
different faculties, and a natural supremacy in some 
over others ? 

If the passage quoted kbove is carefully considered, 
it will appear both to begin and end with an assumption. 
What proof is there that the nature of man is adapted 
to some course of conduct or o/ber ? Why may not 
the nature of A be quite different from that of B, and 
why may not C be unsuited for any course of conduct 
whatever ? For what course of conduct is an idiot’s 
nature adapted, and is not he a man? The final 
proposition, that conscience and self-love must in the 
long run coincide, ‘ this being implied * in the notion 
of a good and perfect administration of things,’ is one 
which ought never to be forgotten in reading Butler, 
for, if it is borne in mind,^it will be fouM to qualify 
very deeply a large part of the Analogy. 

If we can infer anything whatever from what is 
implied in the notion of a good and perfect adminis- 
tratiofi of things, we have in our hands a means of 
judging oi the truth of theological doctrines against 
the use of which by others, arguing against what he 
himself believed, Butler continually protested. The 
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whole drift of the Analogy is to compel his antagonists 
to look at facts. Yet he himself in this passage sets 
up a dilFerent test. Conscience and, self-love cannot, 
he says, fall out in the long run, because a good and 
perfect administration of things would imply the 
contrary. It is, however, an indisputable fact that 
they do fall out in the short run ; why, then, should 
they not fall out finally ? This is just the same sort 
of argument which is constantly insisted on in the 
Analogy. 

Other points in the rensoning are not, to us at 
least, altogether satisfactory ; but the general result 
of the whole, as bearing on the argument of the 
Analogy^ is what we^ specially wish to point out. It 
is that Butler himself had an a priori creed, that this 
a, priori creed was itself open to the difficulties a 
posteriori, which he was so much in the habit of apply- 
ing to the a priori belief of other people, and that 
thus, the cflcct of his writings is far less harshly 
triumphant than it is usually supposed to be. 

It may be added that it is more humane and kindly. 
The two great jioints in all religion are belief in God 
and belief in a something divine in man, explain it 
how you will. These two great points Butler held, 
not merely as against objectors, but with a positive 
personal belief, and vdth a greater consciousness of 
the fact that they are encumbered with difficulties, 
than is usually ascribed to him. Of the divine sidd 
of the subject he speaks dogmatically, alid without 
describing the process by which ho reached his result. 
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Of the human side we do not think he speaks satis- 
factorily, because he is too precise, and looks too 
little at the vast- variety of facts which really are 
relevant to the inquiry into the nature of conscience ; 
but he gives something like the truth, and denounces 
very vigorously the abuse of a process of which, in 
our opinion, he much underrated the use — the pro- 
cess of analysis. 

It is difficult to leave the subject without a word 
on the well-known question of Butler’s style. He 
himself protests against the imputation of obscurity, 
and his unrestricted admirers always say that he is 
obscure only, because the subject on which he writes 
is in its own nature difficult, and because he disdains 
ornament. There is some truth in this, but not the 
whole truth. Butler is obscure, partly, no doubt, 
because he writes on a difficult subject in a com- 
pressed style, but partly also because the gloom and 
languor of his disposition prevented him from ex- 
pressing himself with life and sj^rit, aiKl from using 
appropriate illustrations. Hume is quite as profound, 
and, is not in the least obscure. Abraham Tucker is 
probably a closer reasoner, and he illustiatcs every 
proposition till its meaning is as plain as daylight. 
Specific proof, how(5ver, is better than mere assertion. 
Take the following sentence: ‘Of the several affec- 
tions or inward sensations which paiticular objects 
excite in man, there arc some the having of which 
implies the love of them when they are reflected upon.’ 
It appears from what follows that ‘ them ’ and ‘ they ’ 
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refer, not to the objects, but to the affections ; but 
who would have discovered this from^the sentence 
itself ? Would not the following turn have made the 
whole much clearer? — ‘There are certain affections 
whicli every one who feels them approves whenever 
he is conscious of feeling them, and these affections 
are excited by certain objects.’ The heaviness, the 
gloom, the want of life which pervaded all Butler’s 
writings were real defects, and very great ones, which 
it is mere flattery not to admit. 
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BISHOP BUTLERS 
2. Analogy 

The observations already made on Butler's Sermons 
are chiefly useful as an introduction to some further 
observations on his more famous work, the Aimlogy> 
Perhaps no English theological treatise of modern 
times has met with so much success. It is praised by 
writers of the most discordant opinions, and is almost 
universally regarded as having at least silenced those 
whom it could not convince. Aggressive as it is in 
its substance, and still more in its tone, we do not know 
that any attempt to refute it, of sufficient^, importance 
to attract much attention, has ever been made. This 
singular measure o^ success, joined with the immense 
popularity of the book, justifies us in assuming on 
the part of our readers a pretty full acquaintance 
with its contents, and dispenses us from the obliga- 
tion of giving any account of its character. 


^ Works of Bishop Bvilcr. 2 vols. Oxford. 
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The first remark we have to make on the work is 
in the nature of literary criticism. Like most other 
controversial books, the Amilogy original, not in 
the sense of being new, but in the sense of being a 
statement which the author thoroughly understood, 
having recast and modelled in his own way the argu- 
ments which in his time were considered as most 
effective in the controversy in which he was inter- 
ested. 

There is little, perhaps nothing, in the Analogy 
which is not to be found dsewhere. Large parts of 
it are to be found in the elaborate arguments about 
the JVlanichees with which readers of Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary are familiar. In Baxter^s practical works, 
which are a mine of forgotten learning written in a 
wonderfully vigorous style, other branches of his 
argument are treated, and those who have a taste for 
inquiries of the kind, may trace back the use of the 
principal arguments on which Butler relies, to the 
very earliest period of theological controversy. He 
himself quotes a i)assage from Origen which contains 
the essence of his argument. 

This is tio deduction from the merits of the book. 
It Is rather a proof of them, for no one can expect to 
invent new arguments on subjects •which have engaged 
the earnest attention of mankind for many centuries. 
The utmost that can really be done is to restate the 
old ones in a manner accordant with the existing con- 
dition of thought and knowledge, and thoroughly to 
make them the mental property of the writer. This, if 
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well considered, gives the true theory of the progress 
of opinion. The new facts and new methods, which 
are by degrees brought to light, gradually supersede 
or invalidate old arguments, or set their real sound- 
ness in a clearer light than before. 

Upon the book itself several observations arise. 
In the first place, it is important to remark that it is 
throughout an argument tul homines — an argument con- 
structed on ])rinciples, andexjwessed inlanguage, which 
are not the author s own ; and that one of its principal 
objects is to attack a view of things which no longer 
exists, at least to any considerable extent. ‘ In this 
position,’ says Butler, ‘ I have argued upon the prin- 
ciples of others, not my own ; and have omitted what 
I think true, and of the utmost importance, because 
by others thought unintelligible or not true. Thus 
I have argued upon the principles of the Fatalists, 
which I do not believe, and have omitted a thing of 
the utmost importance which I do believe, — the moral 
fitness and unfitness of actions prior to all will what- 
ever, which 1 apprehend as certainly to determine 
the divine conduct, as speculative truth and falsehood 
necessarily determine the divine judgment.’ 

Both in the preface and in the conclusion he arrives 
at last at the result that he has at all events proved 
that Christianity is not a contemptible imposture unde- 
serving of notice. He says in his introduction, ‘It 
wdll undeniably show, what too many want to have 
showm them, that the system of religion both natural 
and revealed ... is not a subject of ridicule, unless 
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that of nature be so too.’ And in the last paragraph 
of the whole work, after pointing out -that as far as 
regards moral obligations, ‘a seriouis apprehension 
that (Christianity) may be true, joined with doubt 
whether it be so,’ is much the same as ‘ a full satis- 
faction of the truth of it,’ he adds : ‘ It will appear 
that blasphemy and profaneness are absolutely with- 
out excuse, for there is no temptation to it but from 
the wantonness of vanity and mirth.’ 

There are probably few persons in the present day 
who would say that ChristTanity, or any other creed 
which has greatly influenced mankind, is a proper 
subject of ridicule, or a matter which it is in any way 
decent or permissible^ to treat with blasphemy or pro- 
faneness ; and, whatever may have been the case in 
Butler’s day, it would probably in our own, be quite 
unnecessary to argue such a point elaborately with 
any one in the smallest degree deserving of notice. 

In order to obtain the true value and real meaning 
of the Analog ij it is necessary for the reader to keej) 
continually before his mind the fact that the whole 
book is written in a tone of austere reproof, and that 
the author has always before his eyes the flgurc of a 
profane jester whoso one object in life is to escape 
from all the moral restraints of religion, and to bring 
into contempt and ridicule all that is considered 
sacred by other men. The air of extreme caJmness ^ 
and impartiality with which Butler uniformly writes 
appears to us to have been in reality the veil of pro- 
found indignation against those whom he was oppos- 
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ing ; and no doubt this singular union of perfect 
external caln?, and apparent fairness, with the most 
intense conviction of the entire truth and ineffable 
sacredness of his own cause, and the most thorough 
conviction of the baseness of those who opposed it, 
has done very much to gain for him the position 
which he holds as a model Christian philosopher. 
People dearly like to be able to point to a writer 
who in his heart is an uncompromising partisan, ]>nt 
who always writes in a perfectly judicial style, and 
condemns his adversarie-S, not because they are his 
adversaries, but ostensibly because they are wrong. 

We cannot, however, help feeling that the philo- 
sophical value of the Analogy is greatly diminished 
by this circumstance, which has contributed so largely 
to its popularity. It is almost impossible to write 
fairly from an antagonist’s supposed point of view, 
or to do justice in such a constrained position either 
to him or to yourself. It is on this ground that the 
study of Butler’s Sermons ought to precede that of 
the Analogy, The Analogy^ taken by itself, seems to 
us to be not altogether fair to those at whom it is 
written, and, if it is tiiken as a substantive work, to 
be in many ways unsatisfactory, especially in ' the 
second part. 

We will shortly indicate our reasons for this opinion. 
The first part is pervaded throughout by the suggestion 
that most of the objections to natural religion are 
founded in wickedness. The possibility of a hand fde 
doubt on such subjects is never steadily contemplated. 
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Perhaps the chapter which best illustrates the in- 
justice of this view is the sixth, ‘ Of i^he Opinion of 
Necessity considered as influencing Practice/ The 
chai)ter is an elaborate demonstration of the proposi- 
tion that fatalism is reconcilable with religion, and 
this is put, as if it were an objection to fatalism, 
instead of being an answer to an objection to it. The 
whole chapter is a remarkable instance of the incon- 
venience of trying to write from another person’s 
point of view. 

Another observation to %he same effect arises upon 
the cardinal argument of the whole book, which is 
that Christianity reflects the difficulties which the 
constitution of the world opposes to the belief in 
God ; therefore, if you believe in God upon the 
evidence which the w^oiid supplies, you ought not to 
disbelieve in any system of I'eligion, claiming to be 
divinely revealed, on the score of the same difficulties. 
Probably, the olijccting attitude of mind was so much 
controlled in Butler himself, ])y habits of another kind, 
as to prevent him from fully entering into the argu- 
ment which would be raised against him by a person 
who really held, and consistently carried out, the 
vidw which he concedes for the moment, for the sake 
of showing it to be inconsistent afid illogical. 

Belief in God with him no doubt was a first principle, 
as his Sermons prove, but with those against whom 
the argument in the Amlogy is directed, it was an infer- 
ence, and a more or less doubtful inference, from the 
facts which they saw around them. He always 
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argues as if his opponent were really and at bottom 
as sure of the existence of God as ho is himself, and 
as if his difficulty were to reconcile Christianity, or at 
least certain parts of it, with a belief in the divine 
goodness, which in itself was clearly proved on other 
grounds. 

This we think was not correct. It is surely 
conceivable and intelligible that a man might say, 
‘ When I look at this world as I see it around me, 
and without any special information about any 
other, I can on the whole think it probable that it has 
an author who is intelligent and, in the main, bene- 
volent, because I can imagine that there may be ways 
in which evil may turn out to be good in disguise, or 
at all events to be a partial and exceptional phen- 
omenon permitted for some reason of which T cannot 
judge ; but if the veil of obscurity which hangs over 
the whole subject is withdrawn, and if I am informed, 
on authority which I cannot doubt, that the very 
parts of the economy of this world which form my 
great difficulty in believing at all in a good God, are 
characteristic and not exceptional, that they are not 
only what they seemed to be, but are parts of a 
general system reaching out to infinity, Christianity 
only increases the difficulties with which natural 
religion was already encumbered. 

‘ If it was hard enough to believe that a benevolent 
being created a course of nature which involves 
amongst other things war, disease, poverty, and death, 
does it become*easier to believe it, when you add the 
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fact that these temporal evils form a natural introduc- 
tion to the doctrine of the eternal daijination of vast 
masses of the human race? An , apparently harsh 
actioTi done hy a person known to he in other respects 
most benevolent, may not destroy my belief that he is 
benevolent ; but it would be a strange way of arguing 
to say, that I must continue to be of that opinion if 
I learnt that this action was only a single illustration 
of a whole side of his character with which I had not 
been acquainted.’ 

Butler’s argument is, Thare are objections to natural 
religion, which, as you, my antagonists, say, do not 
overthrow it. Why, then, should analogous objec- 
tions overthrow Christianity? He nowhere deals 
with the answer which his principal antagonists 
gave, and which, in particular, form the substance of 
Voltaire’s teaching on this point. 

They would have said, ‘ In whatever degree Chris- 
tianity is more precise, definite, and extensive than 
natural religion, in that same degree it must either 
be more difficult or more easy to prove. More difficult 
to prove, if its doctrines heighten the difficulties 
which, as you admit, encumber the proof of natural 
religion ; more easy, if they diminish or remove 
them. Now you do not say that Christianity removes 
those difficulties ; your contention is that it repeats 
them in a definite, authoritative form. Surely this is 
to increase them.’ 

Suppose some person were to annbunce from 
heaven, and to prove, by miracles or otherwise, a 
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scheme of theology, which thoroughly accounted 
for, and cleared up, all the difficulties of this present 
life; suppose he were to give us information about 
the nature and character of God, and about the 
position of man in creation and his future pro- 
spects, which enabled us to understand far more 
completely than is at present possible, the general 
scheme of creation, and in particular, the moral 
problems about human nature which at present 
appear so dark ; would not such a revelation be in 
itself, and by force of the very words in which it is 
described, highly credible and probable 1 Should we 
not bo inclined to believe in it for the very same 
reasons which load us to believe that a key which 
unlocks a complicated lock is the true key ? Surely 
we should ; and if, in the same way, what claimed to 
be a revelation from heaven contained matters which 
contradicted, or appeared to contradict, all the notions 
which, upon the most careful consideration of all other 
sources of information open to us, we had formed of the 
divine character, we should say it was improbable, and 
required stronger evidence to induce us to believe it. 

Whoever denies this ought to be prepared to say 
whether ho will contend that it is not legitimate to 
argue in favour of Christianity against Buddhism or 
Mahometanism, upon the ground that the Christian 
conception of the divine character and attributes is 
higher, and more in unison with the teachings of 
natural religion on the subject, than those of the 
Buddhists or Mahometans. 
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If, however, this be admitted, then it cannot be 
denied that the general character of an alleged 
revelation may be compared with natural religion for 
the purpose of seeing whether, if it were time, it would 
increase or diminish the difficulty of religious belief. 

Now the case of the Deists against Butler — -the 
case of Hume, for instance, or Voltaire — was not, 
whereas Deism in itself was free from difficulties, such 
difficulties were imported into it by Christianity ; but, 
that. Deism being confessedly an imperfect and more 
or less rudimentary and Ifypothetical view of the 
universe, Christianity, instead of explaining or alle- 
viating its natural difficulties, made them worse, and 
would therefore require very strong evidence of its 
truth before it could t)e accepted. 

Those who are at all acquainted with the writings 
of systematic divines will have little difficulty in 
understanding how this view of the matter might be 
sustained, and it is impossible not to feel that the 
ylmlogy does not answer it, though it is most dex- 
terously contrived to answer the men who probably 
would have put forward such a view if the state of 
public feeling, and indeed the state of the law at the 
timd, had permitted them to do so. The dexterity 
consists in taking for granted thb doctrine of the 
existence of God as a matter not in dispute, and in 
neglecting the fact that infinite shades of opinion 
upon that subject exist, from a melre suspicion that 
perhaps there may be such a being up to tlie firmest 
positive conviction that there is. 

YOU II 
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The sort of Deists at whom Butler aims in his 
Analogy wero^not Theodore Parkers or Francis New- 
mans. They did not profess to have an unclouded 
internal vision of the divine character which led them 
at once to repudiate Christian theology as untrue 
and unworthy of God. To such men, no doubt, the 
argument of the Analogy applies with unanswerable 
force. They were men who were willing enough to 
take facts as they found them, and who were far 
from thinking that the constitution of nature proved 
the existence of a God of perfect benevolence. 

The most popular and pungent of all Voltaire’s writ- 
ings is his satire on Optimism. Their case was simply 
that Christianity, as exhibited and proposed to them 
by the various churches and sects of their day, 
aggravated the natural difficulties of the whole 
subject of religion. It was for obvious reasons very 
difficult, and indeed almost impossible, for them to 
state this view broadly and plainly, and it would 
require more study of obscure books than it would 
be worth going through for such a purpose, to see 
whether they fully realised it themselves ; but we 
do not think Butler has answered the objection so 
stated. 

The whole tone and character of the book does 
indeed suggest an answer, and a very remarkable one, 
though it does not fully state it. The answer indi- 
cated is, that Christian theology is to be construed 
by, and Drought into harmony with, the facts of 
nature ; that we are to survey the world as we find 
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it, and see what traces it affords, for instance, of a 
system of punishment or a system of redemption, and 
then to say that this is what is-^or, for aught we 
know, may be — meant by the doctrine of future 
punishment or redemption. 

This we believe, or suppose, to be the meaning 
of a great deal of modern German speculation on 
these topics, and we think that Butler’s mind clearly 
tended in that direction, and contained the germ of 
much which has been written about it since his time. 
We will try to illustrate tlhs by reference to one or 
two of the subjects discussed in the Analogij^ though 
our limits, and other obvious considerations, forbid us 
either to go into the ^question fully, or even to try to 
discuss its value. 

In order to do this, and to do ‘justice to the 
genius of its author, the controversial object of the 
Amlogy ought to be put aside, and it should be 
taken in connection vdth the Sermons, not as an 
argumentum ad hoiiiines written on the principles 
of others, but as a sul)stantivc statement by Butler 
himself of the general drift and tendency of Chris- 
tianity as ho undei'stood it. If viewed in this light, 
it would indeed lose that stern and pugnacious air 
which appears to form its chief dttraction to many 
persons. It would no longer be possi})le to throw it, 
like a pail of moral cold water, over all religious 
enthusiasts, as if Butler had regarded a belief in a 
good God as a weakness to be trampled upon, and all 
attempts to apply to the divine conduct those prin- 
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ciples of goodness and justice which Butler believed to 
be innate andfuniversal,,as presumptuous folly. Yet, 
on the other hard, much would be gained by those 
to whom comprehensiveness, depth, and genuine 
goodness and holiness appear more honourable than 
the skill of an intellectual prize-fighter. 

Taken in this way, Butler’s general conception 
of religion would stand somewhat as follows. Its 
foundation, as we have already pointed out, would bo 
laid in the belief, antecedent to experience and de- 
rived from our very natiiie, in a just and good God, 
whom we are to love, and whose way of dealing with 
the world is to be made the object of humble study 
by men. Such a study discloses^ first of all, the fact 
that men will probably continue to think and feel 
after the event which we call death. It shows that 
the course of human actions is, as a fact, governed by 
rewards and punishments in the shape of those 
natural advantages and disadvantages which, as daily 
experience shows us, attend virtuous and vicious 
conduct respectively, and which are so contrived as 
to be suited to the development and improvement of 
our nature. 

All this, however, is seen as in a glass darkly, 
inasmuch as the enormous extent of our ignorance, 
and the extreme imperfection even of what we call 
our knowledge, conceal many things from our view 
which might greatly modify our opinions if we 
were acquainted with them. In this state of things, 
we are told that it has pleased God to inform 
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mankind, by a messenger accredited by the power 
of working miracles, first that the. anticipations, 
such as they are, which natural .religion had led 
us to form are true in fact; and next, that the 
punishments and rewards of the present state of 
things will be carried out in a much more stringent 
form, and to a greater extent, in a future state ; and, 
thirdly, that means of avoiding the consequences of 
wrong-doing have been miraculously afforded to those 
who choose to avail themselves of them. It is further 
added that the punishments and rewards, especially 
the former, which are thus announced, are analogous 
to the course of nature in that matter, with which we 
are already acquainted, and that the means of escape 
provided arc analogous to the remedies provided by 
the course of nature for imprudence or misconduct in 
this world. 

Unless it is understood that Butler’s statement 
goes to tliis length, and is not a mere answer to an 
objection, it must be owned that it is of very little 
value. On the other hand, if it does go this length, 
as we think it docs, this fact must considerably 
shake his reputation for orthodoxy in the sense of 
thS stricter and more systematic writers on these 
subjects. 

The best illustration of this is to be found in the 
famous argument in the second part on the jjoctrine 
of the Atonement. If Butler means to say that the 
Christian doctrine on the subject is, or f8r aught we 
know m^y be, only the highest case of the general 
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truth that the world is so organised that no one 
stands alone, jand that vice and virtue respectively 
produce effects reaching far beyond the persons of 
those who practise them, he says something, which 
no doubt is greatly to the purpose, and which obviates 
most of the objections which are generally urged 
against the doctrine; but he does this by setting 
up a new doctrine, not by defending the one to 
which exception was taken, and which people in 
general, on both sides of the controversy, understood 
to bo the true one. 

What raised the objection was the theory of 
vicarious suffering. A sins, B suffers, and A escapes 
by reason of B’s suffering. This, it is said, is unjust. 
Substantially Butler^s answer is. You mistake the 
doctrine, which is that B suffers by reason of As sin, 
and that B’s suffering as a fact relieves A, and this 
is analogous to the order of nature. No doubt it is, 
but it is far from being analogous to the doctrine 
objected to. 

Nature affords a thousand instances in which a 
man’s faults injure his neighbour, and in which his 
efforts to serve his neighbour are painful to himself ; 
but it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find due 
instance in which the course of nature affords a case 
of true expiation as objected to — that is, a case in 
which the suffering of A, and not something acci> 
dentally connected with and caused by the sufiering, 
relieves B from the painful consequences which would 
otherwise have followed his misconduct. 
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The debauched father transmits a scrofulous con- 
stitution to the innocent son, but he pay^s the penalties 
of his own debauchery in his own person equally 
whether he has a son or not. His son’s sufferings put 
him in no better position than he would be in if his 
son did not suffer. They usually put him in a worse 
position. An anxious mother saves her child’s life at 
the expense of ruining her own health by watching 
over it and nursing it ; but it is the care, and not the 
pain, which benefits the child. If the mother’s con- 
stitution were strong enough to support the same 
exertions without inconvenience, it would be all the 
better for the child. 

Now, if Butler was willing to use the whole 
analogy of nature iSr the purpose of construing the 
doctrine of the Atonement, if ho was willing to say, 

‘ 1 do not ask you to believe any such doctrine except 
in so far as it is supported by the analogy of nature, 
and I admit the force of your objections to all such 
forms of stating it, and to all such interpi’ekitions of 
the texts of Scripture in which it is announced, as are 
opposed to, or not confirmed by, the analogy of 
nature,’ hq^ spoke relevantly, though in a way likely 
to 'give great offence to many writers of high reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy. If he mernt to say that the 
analogy of nature confirms the ways of stating the 
doctrine in question which are generally objected to, 
he meant to say something which is not the fact. 

If the whole of Butler’s works, the Siirmons and 
the Analogy together, are taken as a substantive 
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statement on his part, controversially and therefore 
imperfectly a^d inconveniently expressed, of his view 
of things human and divine, we think it must he con- 
ceded on the whole to be noble, elevated, and manly, 
though open to the objections which we have pointed 
out. The choice of a different form of expression and 
greater liveliness of temperament would very prob- 
ably have ob\nated some of these objections, though 
they would have surrendered a good deal of popu- 
larity and some degree of fame. 

There are some fault., in Butlei* which are the 
faults of his age rather than his own. For instance, 
his chapter on the particular evidence of Christianity, 
and the short general sketch which it contains of the 
history of the world, cannot now bo considered as 
satisfactory. ^ careful study of this chapter (pt. ii. 
ch. vii.), and its complete silence upon a great number 
of the principal historical, scientific, and critical (ques- 
tions which at present occupy the most prominent 
place in theological controversy, would be of itself 
enough to meet the observation which is so com- 
monly made in all such discussions, that they contain 
nothing new, and that all that is urged against 
common opinions has been answered a hundred 
times over. 

It displays, moreover, in a strong form, another 
defect which Butler could hardly have avoided, and 
which it would not be easy to avoid even in the 
present da} . This is the absence of clear views as to 
the nature of evidence, probability, and belief. The 
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firgiiment about testimony in favour of miracles, the 
effect of enthusiasm in perverting accounts of facts, 
and the frequency with which mira^culous stories arc 
invented, ends with an admission that such considera- 
tions weaken the force of testimony ; ^ but, notwith- 
standing all this, human testimony remains still a 
natural ground of assent, and this assent a natural 
principle of action.’ 

Surely we can get a little farther back than this in 
the matter. It is not human testimony alone, but 
human testimony, when Subjected to certain tests, 
referring to certain classes of facts, emitted by par- 
ticular descriptions of persons, that is a natural or 
rather a reasonable^ ground of assent. Hundreds of 
millions of witnesses uniting in the assertion that the 
sun moves round the earth are liable to be outweighed 
])y one philosoi)her. 

It is not merely upon the question of the value of 
testimony that Butler’s theory of evidence is unsatis- 
factory. The fact is, as he fairly avows, that he had 
no theory at all on the subject. After dtSSbribing 
probability as the guide of life, he says : ‘ It is not 
my design^to inquire further into the nature of the 
foundation and measure of probability, or whence it 
proceeds that likeness should bc^t that presumption, 
opinion, and full conviction which the human mind 
is formed to receive from it, and which it dogs neces- 
sarily produce in every one ; or td guard against the* 
errors to which reasoning from analogy is liable. 
This belongs to the subject of logic, and is a part of 
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that subject which has not yet been thoroughly con- 
sidered’ 

As the su])jec1i of the whole book is a discourse 
on the analogy between the constitution and course 
of nature, and natural and revealed religion, it must 
bo admitted that the absence of any precautions 
against the abuses of analogical reasoning, and an 
avowed ignorance of the limits and value of the 
method itself, are considerable defects even if they 
were unavoidable. 



XVI 

WARBUETON’S ‘DIVINE LEGATION 

There are many books of which every one knows 
the title, and hardly any one knows much more, and 
though it may often bo true that those who do 
happen to have rca^l such works would find a diffi- 
culty in recommending others to follow their example, 
they may generally extract from them some few 
observations of general interest. It is in the hope of 
doing so that we jiroposc to make a few remarks on 
the book to which Bishop Warburton dedicated so 
many years of his life, the Divine Legation of Mom. 
It is one of the most singular books that over was 
written. Though it is not merely itself a nominis 

wnbra, butli member of a class now obsolete, it con- 
• ... 
tains an amount of learning, of ingenuity, and of 

mental power which has seldom been equalled in any 

single book, and it illustrates habits of mind, and ways 

«> 

^ The Divine Legation of Moses cleTYimistrated on the Prin*, 
ciples of a Religious Deist, from the Omission of i]^e Doctrine of 
a Future State of Rewards and Punishments in the Jewish 
Dispemation, By William Warburtoji, M.A. 
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of thinking, which have deeply affected the whole 
history of England, intellectual and political. 

The Church of England has often been praised for 
its learning, and it has also been largely credited with 
its liberalism. For a great length of time it was 
customary to compare it with the Church of Eome 
on the one hand, and the extreme Protestants on the 
other, and to contrast with great complacency, the 
degree in which it had fostered reason and learning, 
with the antipathy which the Eomanists felt for 
everything which could rival the supreme authority 
claimed for their Church, and which the Puritans felt 
for everything which could make their rigid systems 
appear ungraceful and unnatural. 

In this, as in all other boasts, there was no doubt 
a great deal of hollowness. To claim for the Church 
of England pre-eminence in these respects is manifestly 
absurd. It is simply puerile to underrate the learning 
of the French ecclesiastical writers on the one hand, 
or that of the Germans on the other ; but it is never- 
theles*: ^^uite true that for a long period the Church of 
England had not merely a strong, but a special and 
peculiar sympathy, with learning, and thet its clergy 
always enjoyed, as they still enjoy, a remarki^ble 
degree of liberty in speculation. No confession of 
faith loaves so many questions open as the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and no spiritual courts were ever so 
little inclined to suppress, or even to meddle with, 
theological inquiry, as the courts of which those 
articles are the law. Careful inquiries recently made 
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disclosed the fact that, between the Eestoration and 
the Gorham case, there were but three dor four prose- 
cutions for heresy. 

The peculiar character of this alliance between 
the Church of England and literary criticism and 
speculation — in other words, the peculiar character of 
that sort of liberalism which has always been natural 
to the Church of England — has seldom been better 
illustrated than in the works of Warburton. Its 
specific peculiarity consists in arriving at orthodox 
conclusions upon grounds* open to all the world. 
A learned Eoman Catholic has his first principles 
found for him, and his learning and ingenuity 
have always had to address themselves to the 
tiisk of deducing new conclusions from the old 
principles, or supporting the old assertions by new 
facts. The stricter kinds of Protestants were con- 
fined to the interpretation of the Bible, which they 
wore bound to construe in accordance with their own 
austere systems. Those who had cast off all definite 
creeds were, of course, not anxious about the t)rtho- 
doxy of their conclusions ; but the gi'eat writers of 
the Church of England piqued themselves on their 
orfliodoxy, and piqued themselves also on the prin- 
ciple that the Bible was by no nfeans to be taken as 
the exclusive guide to truth, but was to be illustrated 
and confirmed by every other kind of kncyvledge, 
whether of matters of fact or of ifiattcrs of specula- " 
tion. * 

This is the leading principle of Hooker, and to 
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this day it has never been entirely dropped out of 
sight. The gDnsequence has been twofold. On the 
one hand, Anglican divinity is singularly rich in 
learned and ingenious apologies, and books on the 
evidences of religion. On the other hand, Anglican 
divines, though comparatively free from the failings 
of dogmatists, are full of the failings of advocates. 
They show plenty of industry in getting up their 
briefs, and abundant ingenuity in addressing the jury, 
but, with some few exceptions, they always hold a 
brief and address a jury. * 

Thoroughgoing dogmatists and independent in- 
quirers are not subject to this temptation, though 
they have doubtless others of their own ; but no 
one will do justice to the peculiar character of 
English theology who does not bear in mind this 
its special characteristic. It proceeds on the two- 
fold assumption that certain conclusions are true, 
and that reason is the proper judge of truth. 
This explains, amongst other things, the great contro- 
versia^^K,uccoss of English theology, and the slightness 
of the hold which many of its most celebrated works 
have had on the conscience and on the ^permanent 
convictions of the nation. 

Five -and -twenty years ago it was a common re- 
mark that, in the great controversy of the last century, 
the Diyines completely silenced the Freethinkers. 
This was true in a* sense, and in an important sense, 
yet it was ’but an advocate^s triumph after all. If 
they had not only answered their opponents, but 
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found out and set in a full light the whole tmth as to 
the matter in dispute, the controversy would not have 
broken out again. 

Of the advocates who were renowned in the great 
case of Deism, none was more thoroughgoing or more 
showy than Warburton. He was more liberal than 
some of his colleagues (Watcrland for instance), and 
infinitely more voluminous and noisy, though in the 
long run far less popular, than Butler. It may 
perhaps be fairly said of him that ho was, in theo- 
logical controversy, very much what a noisy popular 
leader of a Circuit would be at the Bar. He was 
immense! 3" ingenious, voluble, vigorous in his use of 
language, omnivorous in his reading, and pugnacious 
beyond all bounds ot limits. 

The notes, of which the later volumes of his great 
work are full, were called, with considerable humour, 
his ‘ customary places of execution,^ and the manner in 
which his unhappy antagonists are dealt with in them 
amply justified the phrase. The following amenities 
occur in a few pages : ‘ Another answerer is more 
shameless.’ ‘There is a strange perversity in these 
men.’ , ‘ This man ’ (the author of the Second Book of 
th j Maccabees) ‘ is such a lover of prodigies that, when 
he has made a monstrous lie, and so frighted him- 
self at the size of it that he dare not tell it out, he 
insinuates it.’ ‘ The miserable efforts of these men 
to evade the force of a little plain sense are deplorable.’’, 
‘By the vilest prevarication he repeats,’ »etc. ‘Pre- 
tended contradiction, first insisted on by Spinosa, 
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and through many a dirty channel derived at length 
to M. Voltaire/ 

There is, however, a spirit and vivacity about the 
whole book which carries the reader on ; and the 
argument itself, to say nothing of the strange col- 
lateral topics into which it runs, is in the highest 
degree characteristic of the author, and of the sort of 
matter which, as he considered, the interests of the 
Church for the time being required him to produce. 

In common with all the men of his own time who 
possessed any considerable power of mind, Warburton 
felt the gravity of the Deistical controversy. Being 
what and where he was, he also felt a perfectly 
immeasurable and boundless indignation and con- 
tempt for those who had excited it. This appears, 
amongst other things, from his well-known dedication 
of tlie Divine Legation to the Freethinkers. It is 
written in a tone of indignant though suppressed 
disgust, which shows that Warburton either could 
not or would not believe in the possibility of an 
honest wtlnubt on the subject of religion. 

His own books, indeed, show little, if they can be 
said to show any, trace of a calm or large-minded con- 
sideration of the s\ibject. They do not give uhe 
impression that their author was a good man, or that 
he had any strong personal feeling of religion. But 
they show, in every page, a genuine intellectual con- 
tempt and dislike for his opponents, and also an 
unhesitating persuasion, which one may hope was the 
result of something better than mere personal pride 
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and self-confidence, that his side was the right one, 
and that he could show it. He was neither a great 
artist nor a great philosopher, but l^p had thought on 
several of the great subjects of speculation, he had read 
an enormous number of books, and had an almost 
unlimited supply of crotchets; and he worked all 
his opinions, all his reading, and all his crotchets 
into one enormous mass, which he called a demonstra- 
tion of the Divine Legation of Moses. 

dts general drift, as every one knows, was to show 
that Moses must have beeiiMivinely commissioned to 
set up the institutions which he gave to the Jews, 
because he did not teach the doctrine of a future 
state, which all merely human legislators had found 
indispensable to their success. The argument is 
strange enough, but the mere statement of it gives no 
notion of the book in which it is contained. It fills 
six octavo volumes ; and as Warburton is by no means 
a lengthy writer, these volumes might be divided into 
several different treatises, all more or less converging 
upon or diverging from the main point. TWwill 
try to give a general notion of their relation to each 
other, and of their bearing on the main argument. 

'Phe argument itself is stated with much logical 
exactness and formality, at the 'sfery beginning of 
the book, as follows. It rests upon one postulate— 

‘ That a skilful lawgiver, establishing a religioiii and 
civil policy, acts with certain view^ and for certain 
ends, and not capriciously or without purpose and 
design. 

VOL. II Y 
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‘This being granted, we erect our demonstration 
on these three very clear and simple propositions. 

‘1. That to inculcate the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments is necessary to the 
wellbeing of society. 

‘2. That all mankind, especially the most wise 
and learned nations of antiquity, have concurred in 
believing and teaching that this doctrine was of much 
use to civil society. 

* 3. That the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments is not to be found in, nor did make 
part of, the Mosaic dispensation. 

‘ Propositions so clear and evident, that one would 
think we might proceed directly to our conclusion that 
therefore the law of Moses is of 'Divine origin, all which 
one or both of the following syllogisms will evince. 

‘ I. Whatsoever religion and society have no future 
state for their support must bo supported by an extra- 
ordinary Providence. 

‘The Jewish religion and society had no future 
state^bl* their support. 

‘Therefore the Jewish religion and society were 
supported by an extraordinary Providence. 

‘And again, II. The ancient lawgivers uni verbally 
believed that such a religion could be supported only 
by an extraordinary Providence. 

‘Moses, an ancient lawgiver, versed in all the 
wisdom of Egypt; purposely instituted such a religion. 

‘Therefore Moses believed his religion was sup- 
ported by an extraordinary Providence/ 
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It is worth while to quote this passage at length, 
because it gives an excellent summary of the argu- 
ment, and shows how the difierent parts of the book 
are linked together. The major proposition of the 
first syllogism involves a theory of civil society and of 
its relation to religion. The major of the second 
syllogism involves a history of all ancient philosophy 
in so far as it relates to religion and legislation. 
The minor of each syllogism involves an examination 
of all the leading parts of the Old Testament in their 
relation to the New. Thi^ shows how vast a field 
the book was intended to cover, and how natural it 
was that a man who considered himself capable of 
conducting such an argument should look upon the 
mass of mankind as*mere pigmies, whose sentiments 
he was justified in regarding with superb contempt 
and virtuous horror, if they were at variance with 
that theory of orthodoxy which so sublime an in- 
tellect as his own honoured with its preference. 

The first book, which fills nearly half of the first 
volume, is an essay on the origin of civil soeffi'j!^ and 
the necessity of the doctrine of a future state to its 
wellbeing. ^The argument, when condensed in the 
highest degree, is that civil society can only punish, 
and that its punishments can appty only to outward 
actions; that this is not enough to secure its well- 
being, unless there be also some internal sanction by 
which the thoughts and disposition^ of the heart can 
be directed aright, and that this sanctiSn can be 
supplied by religion alone. 
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The doctrine of Cardan and Baylo, that Atheism 
is not necessarily destructive of morals and civil 
society, is confuted at considerable length, and by 
arguments which have still great interest as they 
apply to Comte as much as to Bayle, though, if they 
were to be addressed to a modern audience, they 
would require a comidete restatement. Mandevillc^s 
paradox about private vices being public benefits is 
exposed with manly logic and with a force of 
language which is not much impaired by its occa- 
sional brutality (‘unheard-of impiety wickedly ad- 
vanced and impudently avowed,’ ‘ execrable paradox,’ 
‘ so corrupt a writer,’ ‘ a writer of such depravity of 
heart,’ etc. etc.) Mandeville deserved some severity, 
but there was no use in calling him names. 

This is the . substance of the proof given by War- 
burton of the first of his three general propositions. 
Probably few serious thinkers would deny the utility 
of religion to civil society, and Warluirton was, in our 
opinion, quite right in insisting on the vital import- 
ance '"ul the religious sanction to morality. But to 
say that no civil society could, without a continuous 
miracle, exist without that sanction is quite another 
thing; and though that is what Warburton had to 
prove, his attempt* to do so seems to us to have been 
not only a complete but a ludicrous failure. He 
hardly seems to have appreciated the difficulty of the 
undertaking. ^ 

The setond book is meant to show that, in point 
of fact, ancient legislation was always founded on 
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religion. The proof of this is partly direct, and 
consists in references to cases in which early legis- 
lators claimed a divine character,# and also to the 
works of Plato and Cicero, who expressly affirm that 
religion is the sanction of law. It is partly indirect, 
and consists in the argument that the character of 
ancient Paganism was that it was the invention of 
legislators. You find a systematic theology, he says, 
in a country like Peru, where there was a government. 
You find little or none in Canada, where there was 
no government, yet the (Canadian savage was in a 
more favourable position for inventing a system of 
natural theology than the Peruvian slave. The 
religion, therefore, was the invention of the Govern- 
ment. This, with our wider knowledge of early times 
and of barbarous nations, is easily seen to be a mere 
piece of ingenuity built upon a slender and mistaken 
view of the facts. The Canadians had a good deal of 
religion of a sort, and of a better sort too than the 
Peruvians. Besides, the whole argument proceeds 
upon the false hypothesis that there were^^hose 
early times philosophic legislators far superior to the 
mass df mq^ikind, and capable of inventing all these 
devices, without believing them, for the purpose of 
government. This is a mere assumption, if it is not 
to bo called a delusion. 

Warburton seems to have been sensible ^f the 
fact that this part of his case was Vather weak, and 
this led him into one of the most famous and the 
strangest of all his paradoxes. ^ The ancient mysteries, 
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he maintained, were ‘ solely instituted for the propa- 
gation and support of the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ’ ; and, in order to prove 
this, he maintains at great length, and with much 
learning and ingenuity, the strange doctrine that the 
Sixth Book of the jEneid is nothing else than ‘an 
initiation into and representation of the theory of the 
mysteries.’ Our readers will no doubt remember the 
beautiful little essay in which Gibbon combated this 
wonderful paradox. 

Having shown how the ancient magistrates propa- 
gated religion, Warburton proceeds to show how 
they supported it. This is one of the most curious 
])arts of his book, for he maintains that they had 
Established Churches, though they also tolerated 
dissenters. ‘ An established religion with a test law 
is the universal voice of nature. The most savage 
nations have employed it to civilise their manners ; 
and the politest knew no other way to prevent their 
return to barbarity and violence.’ Strange as this 
sounii^*, 1 % has a certain truth in it, though it may well 
be doubted whether the ancient religious establish- 
ments were not founded on genuine superstition, 
rather than on any theory about morals or politics. 
Eomc and Athens worshipped particular gods, because 
the people and the legislators alike believed that 
these gods really existed, and protected Borne and 
Athens ; not becftuso the Roman and Athenian legis- 
latures wanted to obtain moral and political ends by 
an imposture. 
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In the third book, Warburton supports his proposi- 
tiori as to the opinions of antiquity abo^jt the doctrine 
of a future state, by reference to the doctrines of dif- 
ferent schools of philosophy, and for that pur- 
pose ho devotes about three hundred pages to an 
inquiry into the opinions of the ancient philosophers 
on the subject of a future life. His inquiries on 
this subject are very interesting, and are in our 
judgment by much the most valuable part of the 
book. 

In a very compressed® shape, their result is as 
follows : The ancient philosophers did not believe in 
a future state of rewards and punishments, and indeed 
could not do so consistently with two fundamental 
principles which, intone shape or another, were held 
by all of them. The first of these principles was, that 
God cannot bo angry, nor hurt any one. The second, 
that the soul after death is absorbed either into the 
substance of God or into the substance of the material 
universe. This is worked out with great care and in 
minute detail. The ancient philosophers, «^?^swovcr, 
always taught this doctrine, though they did not 
belie^^ it ;^and this they did, because they held that 
triJth and utility differed, and that utility, and not 
truth, was the object of religion. • 

In this part of his book Warburton displays in 
profusion all his great qualities, his learning, his 
ingenuity, and his vigour; but be also shows that! 
coarseness and want of sympathy with gl*eat minds, 
which led him continually into offensive paradoxes. 
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There is no doubt a great deal of truth in what he 
says, and yet f.very one who reads the book must feel, 

that it is the work of a man who lived on a different 

«■ 

level from the authors of whom he wrote, and was 
incapable of doing them justice. 

There is a certain similarity, but in the last- 
mentioned particular a ciuious contrast, between 
this part of Warburton and one or two of Mr. Charles 
Mcrivalo’s sermons on the Conversion of the Roman 
hlmpire. Both lay the same kind of stress on the 
memorable speech of Citsiir on the conspiracy of 
Catiline, in which he denied that there was anything 
to come after death. It must not be supposed that 
Warburton leaves the matter thus. lie argues at 
length to show that the oj)inions bf the ancient philo- 
sophers were ijl-founded. Ho feels, however, that 
the course which he has taken is a dangerous one for 
a Christian advocate, inasmuch as it involves an 
admission that the fundamental doctrines of natural 
religion (on which, as Waiburton always contended, 
Christitfc.ity itself depends) were rejected by the ante- 
Christian philosophers. He answers this, however, 
by saying that the additional truths brought to^light 
by Christianity confirmed and explained those partial 
views of religion which were taken by philosophy. 

‘ The only view of antiquity which gives solid advan- 
tage to Jhe Christian c*ause is such a one as shows 
.‘natural reason to be clear enough to perceive truth, 
and the nelessity of its deductions when proposed, 
but not generally strong enough to discover it and 
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dmw right deductions upon it. Just such a view as 
, this I have here given of antiquity.^ 

To meet the further imputation that he had 
ascribed the origin of religion to imposture, Warburton 
enters at great length into the subject of early 
Paganism, and Jirgues that the original religion was 
a pure worship of one God, which in course of time 
was corrupted by idolatry, upon which statesmen 
and philosophers engrafted, for political reasons, the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, which 
happened to lie true, though they believed it to be 
false. The intricate ingenuity of all this is thoroughly 
characteristic of Warburton. 

This is, in outline, Warburton’s argument on the 
first of his propositions — the importance and nature of 
the doctrine of a future state antecedently to Revela- 
tion. It is far the most important and interesting 
part of the work. The rest we may pass over very 
slightly. 

lie goes on to shoAv that the doctrine of a future 
state was not taught to the Jews. The he 

says, derived a great part of their polity from the 
Egyptjians,^ and he accordingly prefaces his inquiry 
int^ the Old Testament with a volume of what we 
should now call -Egyptology. ^Ihis volume is as 
characteristic as anything that Warbimton ever wrote, 
but it is at present fallen quite out of dat(^ and is 
moreover exceedingly wearisome. •W e may therefore i 
pass it over. 

The next volume contains an account of the 
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Jewish constitution as framed by Moses. Its main 
object is to yindicatc the general scheme of that 
polity against Deistical objections, and to show that 
there were reasons why it should bo framed as 
it was, and why, though — or rather, as Warburton 
puts it, because — it was a theocracy, it did not include 
the doctrine of a future state. It is difficult to put 
the result of such an argument shortly without in- 
justice, but in a few words it is something like this. 
The Jewish people were formed by God into a society 
which was a standing mh-acle, one of the most re- 
markable features of which was that, amongst the 
Jews the Divine commands were sanctioned by 
temporal rewards and punishments, which proved 
the superintendence of ‘ an extraordinary Providence ' 
over them, and so preserved for the fulness of time 
the doctrine of the Divine unity which was to become 
the source of a new revelation. 

This general account of the Jewish constitution 
is followed by a critical examination of all the 
passag'd^ ^“in the Old Testament which have been 
supposed to prove that the doctrine of a future 
state was known to the Jews. This jncludes a 
strange argument about the Book of Job, and'* a 
still stranger one jibout the true meaning of the 
history of the sacrifice of Isaac, each of which 
furnished the counsel for Dr. Kowland Williams 
'With curious paraEels to speculations for which that 
unfortunate^ divine was prosecuted before the Court 
of Arches. Whatever the merits or demerits of Dr. 
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Williams may have been, he certainly never said 
anything so odd as what Warburtgn said about 
Abraham and Isaac; and there was the strongest 
resemblance between the way in which the famous 
Bishop treated Job and that in which the Essayist 
and Reviewer treated Daniel. 

The last volume of the Divine Legation was never 
fully completed. Its object is to state the author’s 
view of the general nature of Christianity, and to 
show how it fitted on to Judaism. It is a strange 
and intricate statement, Vorked in and out and 
round about in such a complicated way, that it is 
difficult at times to catch the author’s drift, and im- 
possible to do anything like justice to his views in a 
moderate compass. 

Such are the contents of this ext^^/Ordinary book, 
which was at once the glory and the torment of a 
great part of its author’s life. It has many faults, 
but it has one great merit which ought to outweigh 
many faults. Its author was rash, imperious, para- 
doxical, abusive ; he had, in a word, all tlrtf famlts of 
an intemperate advocate; but, on the other hand, 
ho was a ^casoner, and not a dogmatist. He never 
rdfuses to state, to discuss, and to meet face to face, 
every objection which can be Brought against the 
creed which ho defends, and the particular theory by 
which he defends it. He never, either in pri>,ctice or 
in theory, turns his back upon i^ason and betakei 
himself to authority; and this, whicli was the 
strength of the Church of England in his day, affords 
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an impressive and much -needed example to our 
own. 

As to the book itself, the first part contains much 
that is both curious and true, especially the account 
of the religious opinions of the ancient philosophers ; 
but the argument, as a whole, is worthless. To say 
that, if one form of government differs in one im- 
portant particular from all others, it must be sup- 
ported by miracle, is childish. Yet this is really all 
that Warbiirton tries to jjrovc. If the feeble and 
intricate chain of reasohing which connects the 
different parts of the book is struck off', and if the 
substantial questions treated of are considered in 
themselves, it must be admitted that they arc of 
the first importance, and that they are even now com- 
paratively unsolyed. 

What was Paganism? — what was Judaism? — what 
was the religious belief of the ancient philosophers ? 
— are three questions as vast and as important as 
any which the mind can entertain; and any one 
who UfiTcfej takes the task of solving any one of them 
ought at least to know what Warbiirton has written 
on the subject. 



XVII 

WAKBUETON^S MINOR WORKS i 

V^kburton’s most important minor works are the 
Alliance between Church and State^ tlie tract on Julian^ 
and the Doctrine of Grace. Of these, the Alliance 
between Church andmState^ which ‘demonstrates^ the 
necessity and equity of an established religion and a 
test law, is by far the most importiint. It is the most 
popular and famous treatise of the eighteenth century 
upon the celebrated subject which it handles; and 
indeed Lord Macaulay, in his review of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s book on the subject, says that up tc 4 ^a gprtain 
point he agrees with Warburton, though there is a 
consi4erable divergency between them, especially on 
th^ subject of a test law. 

^ 1. The Alliance hetween Church m\d State; or, the Neces- 
sity and Equity of an Established Religion and a Test Law 
demcynstrated. 2. Julian; oi\ a Discourse concerning the Earth- 
quake and Fiery Eruption wlvkh defeated the Emperor's aitempU 
to Rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem. 3. The Doctrine of Grace f 
or, the Office and Operation of the Holy Spirit mndicated from 
the Insults of Infidelity and the Ahises of Fanatk ism. 
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We cannot agree with Lord Macaulay view. 
It seems to us^that Warburton is indefinitely inferior, 
in his whole conception and treatment of the subject, 
to the gi-eat writers whom he wished to correct. 
The Presbyterians and Roman Catholics were more 
thoroughgoing, and Hooker and Hobbes were far 
more statesmanlike and philosophical. 

Warburton appears to us to have spun a sort of 
sham metaphysical theory out of the facts which 
he had before him in England, and then to have 
used the theory to justify<-the facts. He generali|fes 
the Church of England as it was in the first third 
of the eighteenth century, and then declares that 
pure science shows that it was the very best of all 
possible churches. The theory, ' however, was once 
so famous that it would be well worth examining, 
even if its author had been a less considerable man, 
and if his method had been less characteristic of a 
mode of thought which had considerable popularity 
during the early part of the last century — the plan, 
namely, ^ arguing upon certain abstract ideas the 
truth of which was supposed to be self-evident, and 
which were used with as much confidence as the 
elementary definitions and axioms of geometry. 

Samuel Clarke’s^ , demonstration of the existence 
and attributes of God is perhaps the best specimen 
of this method, and its influence is to be traced, 
Hmongst other writers, in Butler. Warburton’s works 
are full of dt. Such expressions as ‘ fit,^ ‘ fitness of 
things^ (which occur in some of Lord Mansfield^s 
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judgments), ‘ nature,’ and the like, are characteristic 
of it ; and no doubt its popularity was due principally 
to the enormous success which had rewarded its em- 
ployment in its proper sphere by Newton. 

In dealing with certain objections to his theory at 
the end of his book, Warburton notices, amongst 
others, the objection that it does not agree with fact, 
upon which he observes : ‘ A right theory of nature is 
to be obtained only by pursuing fact, for God is the 
author of that system ; but in a theory of politics, 
wj^iich is an artificial system, to follow fact is no cer- 
tain way to truth, because man is the author of that 
system. Abstract ideas and their general relations 
are the guides that lead us into truth, and fact hath 
with good reason b«t a subsidiary use. As therefore 
the method to be pursued is different, so should the 
judgment be which is passed upon it ; the goodness of 
the theory being estimated, not according to its 
agreement with fact, but right reason. In the former 
case the theory should be regulated by the fact ; in 
the latter, the fact by the theory.’ 

Such being his view of the method proper for such 
inquiries, he sets out to investigate the relations 
between Church and State by deducing from right 
reason and abstract ideas the legitimate functions of 
each — ^a process which comes, in fact, to stating in 
general terms the truth of that which he is after- 
wards going to state in specific terpis. 

He begins, like Hobbes, ^vith describing the state 
of nature, which he sfiys would have been very much 
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what Hobbes represented it to bo, ‘ was it not for the 
restraining principle of religion,’ which, however, 
‘could not operate with sufficient efficacy . . . for 
want of a common arbiter.’ The result of this was 
‘endless jar,’ which comes to much the same as 
Hobbes’s state of war. 

Society was invented as a remedy for this, but 
was found to be inefficient for a variety of reasons. 
It could only punish, and that for open transgressions. 
It could not enforce duties of imperfect obligation, 
though it increased the number of such duties, and 
also increased the wants which are the springs of 
human action. The reason why society could not 
reward was that, ‘in entering into society, it was 
stipulated between the magistrate and people that 
protection and obedience should bo reciprocal con- 
ditions. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the laws, 
that debt on society is discharged by the protection 
it affords him.’ No reward is due for obedience, and 
nothing ])eyond obedience can be given. On the 
other^iai?«d, it was necessary that disobedience should 
be followed, not merely by loss of protection, but by 
punishment, for otherwise society could not subsist. 
Hence ‘ it was stipulated that the transgressor should 
be subject to pecuniary mulcts, corporal castigations, 
mutilation of members, and capital inflictions.’ 

Warburton is so precise about the terms of the 
:social contract th«,t one would think it must have 
been drawn, up in the attorney’s office at Newark in 
which he served his articles. Society not only did 
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not, but could not, reward, because it could not 
judge of men’s motives, or ‘ever find a fjind sufficient 
for that purpose.’ Hence religion had to be called 
in. 

Having begun with this curiously meagre and 
arbitrary account of the origin of ciAdl society, War- 
burton goes on to consider its nature. ‘ To suppose 
its end the vague purpose of acquiring all possible 
accidental good is, in politics, a mere solecism.’ It 
must then ‘ bo allowed to have been invented for the 
attainment of some certain •end or ends exclusive of 
others.’ This end is ‘ security to the temporal liberty 
and property of man.’ Civil society alone could pro- 
duce this. ‘ The salvation of souls or the security of 
man’s future happineSs ’ belongs to religion, and civil 
society has nothing to do with it. The, moans to this 
end are ‘ doctrine and morals, which compose what is 
called religion in the largest sense of the word.’ 
Hence ‘ they were the bodies, not the souls, of men 
of which the magistrate undertook the care. What- 
ever, therefore, refers to the body is in his juris- 
diction ; whatever to the soul is not.’ Still the civil 
magistrate could not protect even the body without 
povW5r ; power could be given only by consent, which 
could be permanently secured onl/ by an oath ; and 
an oath implied a belief in ‘the three fundamental 
principles of natural religion — namely, the being of a 
God, his providence over human affairs, and the 
natural essential difference of good and evit.’ These 
three principles, therefore, the civil magistrate was 

VOL. II Z 
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carefully to protect, as they gave to all civil laws a 
general religious sanction. 

The nature and end of religion next come to be 
considered. Its end is ‘ to procure the favour of 
God,^ and ‘to advance and improve our own intel- 
lectual nature.^ External worship is essential to this, 
and external worship implies a creed and profession 
of it as a term of communion. The object of a 
religious society is to put these things into order. 
Hence the religious and the civil society have distinct 
aims and spheres, each being sovereign in its own. 

Their sovereignty is proved thus. If not sovereign, 
they would be de})endent, and this dependency must 
be either by the law of nature, or else by the law of 
nations. Now there is no dependency by the law of 
nature, because that dependency ‘is from essence or 
generation’; whereas here there is an essential dif- 
ference between the two, and therefore no essential 
dependency. There is no dependency by the law of 
nations, for dependency by the law of nations is 
whoie, ^one and the same people composing two 
different societies, the imperinm of the one clashes 
with the mpenw/i of the other.’ In that case the less 
society becomes dependent on the greater, becc-use 
this is the only way to avoid that great absurdity in 
politics called iinperium in impeiio,^ 

But the civil and religious societies have different 
ends and meani ; therefore they cannot meet and 
cannot clash. The religious society thus constituted 
‘ hath not in and of itself any coercive power of the 
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civil kind/ though it can excommunicate, which the 
State cannot, because it has nothing to do with the 
sphere of religious society. 

Having thus got his two independent societies, 
Warburton proceeds to ally them. As civil society 
can provide only for the body, and religious society 
only for the soul, the two together can provide for 
both. Hence the necessity of an alliance. But as 
each society is sovereign and independent, the alliance 
must be ‘by free convention and mutual compact.^ 
Therefore it was so made. 

The motives of the magistrate were to preserve 
the essence and purity of religion, to improve its 
influence, and to prevent the mischief which it might 
do if left alone. Religion without the help of the 
magistrate would get on, Warburton thinks, very ill, 
for it will run into superstition and fanaticism which 
will be reverenced by the people as sanctity ; ‘ but 
now the civil magistrate being become protector of the 
Church, and consequently supreme head and director 
of it, the ministry is much in his power ; that imutual 
dependency between the clergy and people so per- 
nicious to the State being, by means of a settled 
re¥enue, Utoken and destroyed.^ 

The motive of the Church f6r the alliance was 
‘ security from all exterior violence,' and this was the 
only motive. Two others, says Warburtoji, in a 
passage which reads like a satire, might be imagined 
— namely, ‘to engage the State to preJpagate the 
established religion by force,' and ‘ to bestow honours, 
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riches, and power upon it.’ Yet the first of these 
motives would be unjust, and the second impertinent. 
‘It is impertinent in a church to aim at riches, 
honours, powers; because these are things which, 
as a religious society, she can neither use nor profit 
by.’ The motives of the clergy might in fact 
be more or less of this kind, ‘but the Church as a 
religious society consists of the whole body of the 
community, both laity and clergy, and her motive, 
we say, could not bo riches, honours, and power, 
because they have no natural tendency to promote 
the ultimate end of this society, salvation of souls, or 
the immediate end, purity of worship. We conclude, 
therefore, that the only legitimate motive she could 
have was security and protection from outward 
violence.’ 

We come at last to the terms of the alliance : 

1. The Church engaged to help the State to the 
utmost. 

2. The Church gave up its independency to the 
State; beixig the weaker of the two. 

In consideration of which the Church receives — 

1. A public endowment for its ministers. 

2. A place for her superior members iri the Court 
of Legislature. A.^ the State is to make laws for the 
Church, the Church as such should bo represented. 

3. Ecclesiastical Courts, with coercive authority 
for the reformati(?»n of manners. It is worth notice, 
by the way, that, in a long investigation of this 
matter, Warburton takes occasion to pronounce a 
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strong opinion in favour of divorce ; ‘ though the 
voice of nature and the oracles of God concurred to 
pronounce in some cases, as in a<Jultery, a divorce,* 
etc. 

The State receives supremacy in matters ecclesias- 
tical, which consists of three branches. 

1. No ecclesiastic of the Established Church can 
exercise his function without the magistrate’s appro- 
bation and allowance. 

2. No convocation, synod, or church assembly 

hath a right to sit withouf the express permission of 
the magistrate ; nor, when they do sit by virtue of 
that permission, to proceed in a judiciai;y or legisla- 
tive manner without a special licence for that purpose ; 
nor to impose their acts as authoritative till they have 
received his confirmation. . 

3. No member of the Established Church can be 
excommunicated or expelled the society without the 
consent and allowance of the magistrate. 

After this we are not much surprised to learn 
that : * In England alone the original terms flf thfe con- 
vention are kept up so exactly that this account of 
the alliance between Church and State seems rather 
a*copy of the Church and State of England than a 
theory^ as indeed it was, f mined sotely on the contempla- 
tion of nature and the invariable reason of things^ and 
had no further regard to our particular EstoHdishment 
than as some part of it tended to iWtistrate these abstract 
reasonings,'* 

As for the test law, that is necessary to secure the 
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Church chosen for establishment, as to which, says 
Warburton, ‘ if there be more than one at the time 
of the convention, the State allies itself with the 
largest.’ Otherwise the Dissenters would pull it to 
pieces. The test law is equitable, because no man 
has a right to office. If he had such a right, it would 
not be against the law of nature to abridge it ; and 
even if it were against the law of nature, then the 
law of nature may be overruled for the public good. 

Such is the gist of this celebrated book separated 
from a good deal of miscellaneous matter, i)art of 
which consists of a most characteristic controversy 
with Eousseau, which is full of wit and vigour, but, 
in parts, outrageously coarse. 

As to the general argument of the book itself, 
with the author’s wonderful machinery about the 
end of civil government and the end of religion, 
and dependency by the law of nature, and depend- 
ency by the law of nations, and so forth, we need 
say very little. The whole method appears to us 
fundamentally wrong. The original compact, the 
law of nature and nations, the end of civil govern- 
ment, and the rest, are mere fictions, not without 
their use in certain respects, but altogether mislead- 
ing when used as Warburton uses them. 

His theory is that A, B, C, and D, having formed 
themselves into a civil society for the prevention of 
violence, and havihg also formed themselves into a 
religious society for the purpose of worship, contracted 
with themselves, in the capacity of State, to give up 
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to themselves, in that capacity, all the rights which 
they had conferred on themselves in t|je capacity of 
Church, in consideration that, in the capacity of State, 
they would protect themselves in the capacity of 
Church, from that very violence, from which it was 
the object of their associating themselves together in 
the capacity of State, to protect themselves at all 
events. Certainly the appetite of the Church for pro- 
tection from violence would appear to have been 
perfectly insatiable. 

Julian is perhaps even^a more singular perform- 
ance than the Alliaiwp. Its title is ^Julian: oi\ a 
Di^icmirse concemiiMj tlip Earthinakc awl Flenj Eruption 
which defeated the Empenu''^ attempt to Eehuild the 
Temple at Jerasaleuf^ in which the reality <ff a divine 
interposition, is slwwn ; the objections t<f^ it are answered, 
awl the naiure of that evidence which demmids the assent 
of every reasonable man to a miraculous fact is considered 
a wl explained f 

The essay is an attempt to establish the truth of 
the specific miracle in question, and to gi>le, i» con- 
nection with it, a general theory of miracles. The 
theory is shortly this : Julian attempted to rebuild 
tlft Tenipfc at Jerusalem. His workmen were stopped 
in their task by fire from heaven, Succeeded by a fiery 
eruption from the excavations, and an earthquake. 
At the same time there appeared in the ai^; a cross 
in a circle, and the clothes of th« bystanders weroT 
marked with crosses. 

The greater part of the tract, which fills two hundred 
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quarto pages, is occupied by a minute examination of 
the evidence on the subject, of which, even if it were 
at all worth while, it would be difficult to give an 
account in a short compass. The principal witnesses 
are Ammianus Marcellinus; some ecclesiastical his- 
torians, as Socrates and Sozomenes, who lived long 
afterwards ; Ambrose and Chrysostom, who mention 
^e matter very briefly, and of whom Ambrose was 
"jving at a distance; and Gregory Nazianzen, who 
'gives a full account of the matter, and was in the 
neighbourhood at the time. 

The singular part of the matter is not the discussion 
of their accounts, which is conducted at immense 
length and with that profusion of minute commentary 
which is the curse of polemicaP argument, but the 
view which Warburton himself arrives at. The fire, 
he says, was lightning; and, with his usual love of 
omnifarious learning, he shows ‘ how a fiery eruption 
must occasion a previous earthquake, and this earth- 
quake a stormy sky ; that air put into a violent 
moti'A'n aiways j)roduces lightning when it abounds 
with matter susceptible of inflammation.’ 

As for the cross in the sky, ‘it was neither 
more nor less than one of those meteoric lights which 
are not unfrequenily seen in solar or lunar halos.’ 
The crosses on the clothes were a natural effect of 
the lightning, as to which Warburton collects a 
'Variety of curious stories of^ similar phenomena in 
modern times, where there was no suggestion of a 
miracle. The eruption from the earth probably 
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proceeded froto infljimmtablc matter in the earth 
where the workmen were digging.# Gregory, it 
seems, made less of the eruption and more *of the 
lightning than Ammianus. 

Where then, asks the reader in surprise, was the 
miracle ? Not, says Warburton, where the Fathers 
thought it was. The halo, the crosses, and the light- 
ning were all natural. The eruption was the tr^ 
miracle, and the particular miraculous circumstaij^ 
was that ^ the breath of the Lord kindled . . . the 
mineral and metallic sulfstances^ which ‘were the 
native contents of the place from whence the flames 
issued.’ The other circumstances came in as appro- 
priate moral emblems by way of a sort of setting for 
the miracle ; but ftie true genuine miracle itself was 
the setting of a supcrmtural match tg the pre-existing 
sulphur, or whatever it was, just at the moment 
when a great moral effect would be produced. 

Warburton goes at great length into the whole 
subject and theory of miracles, about which ho 
appears to have had as much private ffiforiftation 
as he possessed about the terms of the marriage - 
settlement between the Church and the State. 
There ^ire three distinct kinds of miracles — those 
where the laws of nature are suspended or reversed ; 
those in which a new direction is given to the 
laws of nature ; and * yet a third, compounded of 
the other two, where the laws of^nature are in part 
arrested and suspended, and in parf differently 
directed.* All these different kinds of miracles have 
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to be criticised on different principles, and by the 
judicious application of them, we are able to form a 
very probable conjecture as to the important question 
whether God created the inflammable elements for 
the purpose, or used ‘those which lay ready stored 
up * (having been created, we suppose, by some other 
than divine agency) ‘against the day of visitation.’ 

By reading such speculations, and comparing them 
with the author’s not less grotesque account of the 
relations of Church and State, we are able to form a 
notion of the sort of world in which the schoolmen lived. 
There is something almost sublime in the pedantry 
of a man who could gi'a\^ely sit down and spin 
cobwebs of this sort out of his own brain, with the 
fullest conviction that he was engaged in a most 
important avocation, and that he really was arriving 
at results of lasting impoi-tance. 

The Doctrine of Grmx is a different sort of book 
from either the Alliame or Jnluni, It is much less 
paradoxical, though it has some special paradoxes of 
its o\v^, if’xhey were worth examining. Its object is 
to measure out to mankind just that amount of belief 
in the operations of divine grace on their own ^ouls, 
and the souls of others, which they must recognise 
under pain of being infidels, and which they must on 
no account exceed on pain of being fanatics. 

In puirsuance of this design, ^A’’arburton first attacks 
Conyers Middleton for having undervalued the miracle 
of the Day of Pentecost, from which ho takes occasion 
to inquire into the nature of the inspiration of the 
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Bible. He advances upon this subject a strange fast 
and loose theory which is characteristically intneato 
and gratuitous. The Bible, he sa3^s, is entirely true 
in important points, but is only partially inspired; 
which theory, as he observes, ‘ answers all the ends 
of a Scripture universally and organically inspired, by 
producing an unerring rule of faith and manners, and 
besides obviates all those objections to inspiration 
which arise from the too high notion of it ' — a great 
convenience, no doubt, yet not exactly a proof of its 
truth. 

After this he proceeds to examine the immediate 
operations of divine power in producing sensible 
or mental miracles. As to the sensible miracles, 
he contrives to fincl in the passage ‘Charity never 
faileth, but whether there be prophecies they shall 
faiV etc. — a proof that miracles were to cease with 
the first ages of the Church ; and he then betakes 
himself to the really celebrated part of the book, his 
attack upon Wesley. It certainly is entitled to the 
praise of being in its way as trenchant ancFsavf/ge an 
attack upon the Methodists as it was possible to make. 
It is Very like Sydney Smith’s well-known article in 
tlfe Edi^turgh Review long afterwards. It is one of 
those performances which will* pro vide a person, 
predisposed to attack the Methodists, with proper 
arms for the purpose, but there is nothing in«it which 
is in the least degree calculated *10 operate on th<? 
minds of the persons who are attacked. •It is incon- 
ceivable that any single person should ever have been 
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converted to Warburton's or Sydney Smithes way of 
thinking by swell performances. 

We have given a sketch of Warburton^s minor 
works because they set his peculiarities in a broader 
light than his groat work. They afibrd little oppor- 
tunity for that vigorous mode of handling great 
masses of knowledge which is the best feature in the 
Divine Ijegation, But they forcibly display his love 
of paradox, his strange intricacy of mind, and the 
passionate delight which he took in resting his case 
on some issue so refined and unexpected, that probably 
not one reader in a hundred ever takes the trouble to 
understand his meaning properly. 



XVIII 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
CONYERS MIDDLETON 1 

Few parts of our literature are better known by 
name, or less frequently read, than the books which 
contain the great iioral and religious controversies 
of the eighteenth century. It is the habit of every 
successive champion of orthodoxy \o repeat, with 
triumphant variations, the song of triumph which 
Burke siing, in his Reflections mi the French Revohtimij 
over the early Deists, ‘We too have had writers of 
that description, who made some noise inj^heir^day. 
At present they repose 4n lasting oblivion. Who, 
born jvithin the last forty years, has read one word of 
Cyllins, amd Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and 
Morgan,* and that whole race whp called themselves 
Freethinkers 1 Who now reads Bolingbroke ? Who 
ever read him through? Ask the booksellers of 
London what is become of these lights of the* world ? ^ 

^ The Miscellaneous Works of the Me Eevereni and Learned 
Conyers MiMMofi\ 5 vols. 
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This is, no doubt, true to a great extent, though 
less true now than it was in 1790; but the questions 
ought to be carried further, if even justice is to be 
done. Who, born within the last forty years, has 
read those who answered the eighteenth ~ century 
Deists 1 The answers of the London booksellers to 
such questions would probably not be very favour- 
able to these lights of the world. The truth is, that 
mere controversy must be ephemeral, however ably 
it is conducted. It is at best but pamphleteering. 
After a time, the soldiers on each side retreat, 
and leave the stage clear for a younger genera- 
tion. The books which live are those which either 
rise to the height of real philosophy, like Hobbes and 
Butler; which add something tc our knowledge of 
matters of fact, like Lardner or Gibbon ; or which 
have the good fortune to answer some immediate 
])ractical purpose, as, for instance, by becoming Uni- 
versity text-books, like Paley’s Evukuces, 

It is, however, anything but true that the book- 
sellers’ te^'t is the one by which the importance of 
controversy is to be measured. The controversies 
themselves, and the books in which they are em- 
bodied, by degrees die away and are forgotten, but 
their effects are permanent. They model the opinions 
and influence the conduct of thousands, nay of millions, 
who have never read a single word of them. 

It is easy to ask, with superb contempt, who reads 
Bolingbrok'', and who ever read him through 1 The 
answer is, Voltaire read Bolingbroke, The French 
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nation read Voltaire to some purpose for a good many 
years. The most orthodox of mankind read, at all 
events, Sir Archibald Alison’s History of the •French 
Revolution ; the least orthodox fead Strauss and 
Kenan ; and each party reads the Pope’s Encyclical 
Letter, and the eighty -four propositions which it 
condemns. 

With facts like these before us, Burke’s questions 
look less impressive than they did when he set the 
fashion of asking them. It is very true that, when 
we look into old controversies, wo find a discussion 
of the questions of our own time under rather dif- 
ferent conditions, but it is e(iually true that this in- 
creases instead of diminishing their interest. Nothing 
can help us to imderstand the nineteenth century 
])otter than some familiarity with the writers of the 
eighteenth. 

Hardly any writer of that century attracted 
more attention in his time than Dr. Conyers Midd- 
leton. The names of his judncipal works are still 
sufficiently well known, though, with exception 
of the Life of Cicero, they are probably little read ; 
still no one who has a taste for controversy, and who 
takes up*thc Free Inquiry or the Letter from Rome, and 
their re*spective appendices, is likely to stop till he 
has read them through. 

They are for the most part excellently^ written, 
for, notwithstanding the repro|iches which hav^ 
often been bestowed upon him for flippancy and 
want of reverence, Middleton always wrote both 
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like a gentleman and like a good man. He is 
certainly severe enough on his antagonists, but he 
never abuses, and hardly ever sneers at them. The 
severity of his style consists entirely in the quiet 
and easy way in which he meets his antagonists ; and 
the flippancy with which he is often taxed will be 
found on examination to be nothing else than a quiet 
indifference to the rank and station of his opponent, 
or to the popularity of the opinions which he is 
attacking. 

Altogether his style is a model of well-bred, 
educated criticism. He says just what he means, 
no more and no less. He never gets in a passion, 
and hardly ever goes even the length of irony. 
Still, such is the clearness and neatness of his style 
that the mere statement of his opinions, and the 
grounds on which he held them, is incomparably more 
effective than the vehemence of such a writer as 
Warburton, and even than the rather affected irony 
of Berkeley. 

Good aa is Middleton^s style, the position which 
he held in English literature and the substance of his 
principal controversial works are more important. 
The present generation has almost forgotten, in it^ 
ignorant alarm at a- few contemporary writers, how 
strong a current of what in the present day would be 
called liberalism, ran through the ecclesiastical litera- 
ture of England for more than two centuries, from 
the days of Hooker to those of Bishop Horsley. 
Indeed, for obvious reasons, we are not so familiar as 
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we might be with the fact that theologians Avere for 
a great length of time the most prominent of English 
literary men, and that during a considerable part of 
its history the Church might, without presumiition, 
claim the position of the intellectual teacher of the 
nation at large. 

This growth and progress of religious liberalism 
in the Church of England would be an excellent 
subject for a book. Such a work would begin by 
showing how — ^as against the claims of the Pope to 
infallibility, and the claim *of the Calvinists to make 
the letter of the Bible a guide in every action of 
life, to the exclusion of every other source of know- 
ledge — Hooker was led to ascribe to reason much 
higher functions anti greater importance than Avere 
conceded to it by cither of his antagonists. 

This Avoiild load to a consideration of the divines of 
Charles l.’s time, in whose writings there may be 
traced a sympathetic antipathy to liberalism, not 
unlike that which is to be seen in the present day, 
though of course the form in Avhich it ai)pears i^ dif- 
ferent. Their theories led them to attach extreme 
importaice to the doctrines of the early Church, and 
their ton^ of mind led some of them — Laud, for 
instance, and, to some extent, tferemy Taylor — to 
sympathise with the ascetic and mortified view of 
life. On the other hand, the study of antiquity im- 
plied reasoning and criticism, and lihe nature of the 
case excluded appeals to any specific embodiment of 
infallibility. 
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Hence, in the literature and history of that time 
therq may he found, on the one hand, what we 
should consider., bigoted and superstitious views of 
human life in general, and, on the other, passages of 
a speculative kind, pointing to the theories of our 
own time. Laud, for instance, is praised by Claren- 
don for the zeal with which he upheld Church 
discipline. ^Persons of honour and great quality 
were every day cited into the High Commission 
Court upon the fame of their incontinence, and were 
there prosecuted, to their shame as well as punish- 
ment.’ Laud ‘ intended the discipline of the Church 
should be felt as well as spoken of.’ Yet Laud was 
tlie patron and friend of Hales and Chillingworth, 
and they were the first maintainers of the cardinal 
doctrine of all religious liberalism — that error is not 
in itself of the nature of sin. 

Hammond, again, was one of the most saintly of 
men, yet his paraphrase of the New Testament con- 
tains passages precisely similar to those which are 
considered so shocking in our own days. For instance, 
his explanation of the miracle of the Pool of Bethesda 
is rationalising in the highest degree. The pool 
itself, he considers, was the receptacle of tlie offaPand 
drainage from the Temple sacrifices ; and the angel 
who troubled the water was, in his view, a sort of 
beadld occasionally sent to stir it up, so that the sick 
who were in attendance might get the full benefit of 
the savoury fluid. 

Of Jeremy Taylor Jt is enough to say that ho was 
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the author both of the Holy Limig ami Dying and of 
the Liberty of Prophesying ; and there £Cre pass^es in 
Baxter which prove that, in his qp.se at all events, 
there was no opposition between the most intensely 
devotional spirit and a vigour of criticism which con- 
demned in express terms the morality of important 
parts of the Old Testament. 

Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century 
a more cheerful view of life in general, and a less 
ascetic theory of morals, may be traced in a consider- 
able number of our most eminent divines. Tillotson 
is perhaps the leading figure in this new generation, 
but, as every one knows, he did not stand alone. 
From Tillotson the inquiry which we have suggested 
would pass (mentioning only the principal names) 
through Berkeley, Warburton, Middleton, Paley, 
Hey, and Horsley, nor would there be any difficulty 
in carrying it on to our own times. 

The common characteristics of this school, gradually 
but surely developed, are in the main three. First, a 
belief that natural religion is the foundation on wliich 
revelation must rest, and which is presupposed by it ; 
secondly, a constantly increasing confidence in the use 
of the critical faculty ; and, thirdly^a growing belief in 
what may be called the human theory of morals — the 
theory, that is, that morality rests upon a base of its 
own, and is antecedent to, and independent off revela- 
tion. The application of this last *princi^le both to 
politics and to common life, is the very essence of 
modern liberalism, and, if the ^^ope had wished to sum 
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up in a few lines all the eighty-four propositions which 
his syllabus has condemned, he would probably have 
singled it out as the net result of all modern heresy. 

The place which Middleton occupies in this long 
progress is a remarkable one for several reasons, and 
especially, because some of the controversies of our 
own day have invested with a fresh interest the par- 
ticular points to which his attention was specially 
directed. His Letter from Rome^ which went through 
several editions in his lifetime, was first published in 
1729 ; and his Free Irquiry into the Mimcul(Mii Powers 
which are supposed to have existed in the Christian Church 
from the Earliest J ges, through several successive Centwies^ 
was first published at the end of 1748. 

One circumstance which is calculated to surprise 
the reader in er.ch of these works is the tone in which 
they are written. We are generally accustomed in the 
present day to look upon the early part of the eight- 
eenth century — the interval between the silencing of 
Convocation and the rise of Methodism — as the most 
irreligious part of our history, and in particular we 
are very apt to suppose that the controversy between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics had almost entirely 
gone to sleep. So far is this from being th§ case 'jhat 
Middleton, in his Tntrodmtcn'y Discourse to the Free 
Inquiry, says, ‘ I found myself particularly excited to 
this task by what I had occasionally observed and heard 
of the late growtfn of Popery in this Kingdom, and the 
great num'ber of Popish books which have been printed 
and published amongst us within these few years.’ 
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It is perhaps still more singular to find him 
frequently referring to the use which the Papists 
made of the argument that miracles were worked in 
attestation of their doctrines, and of no others, and 
to the effect of that argument on the minds of ordi- 
nary Protestants. lie describes it as the popular 
argument in the controversies of the day. The great 
object of his writings is to oppose and overthrow it, 
and the method which he takes is sufficiently well 
known. 

The Letter from Borne Contains an elaborate and 
curious parallel between Popish and heathen practices 
and miracles. He shows how the incense, the holy 
water, the image -worship, the festivals, the pro- 
cessions, the shrinks, and the local deities or saints 
of the two systems resemble eachj^ther in details, 
which are at times surprisingly minute and charac- 
teristic, and he gives from the classics exact parallels 
for all the most striking Popish miracles. They cer- 
tainly do repeat each other with wonderful minute- 
ness. For instance, the images in th^ churches, 
alleged to have been brought from heaven by angels, 
are jast like the image of Diana of the Ephesians ; 
th« weei)ihg Madonnas match the w^eeping statue of 
Apollo mentioned in Livy ; and tlfe blood of J^nuarius 
is the legitimate successor of the frankincense which 
Horace saw at Gnatia on the road to Brundu^um : 

Gnatialyinpliis 
Iratis exstructa dedit risusque jocosque, • 

Du in iiammil sine tliura liqiiescere limine sacro 
Persiiadere cupit. 
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The parallel is so managed as never to fatigue the 
reader, and is^admirably ingenious throughout. 

The Free Imjuiry is a criticism of the various 
miracles which are supposed to have occurred in 
the early Christian Church. Middleton argues very 
shortly, but in a very powerful manner, that — unless 
they rest, as most of them do, on remote hearsay 
evidence — they are merely exaggerated accounts of 
natural events ; that the witnesses who attest them 
were grossly ignorant and credulous, and in some 
instances positively dishonest ; in short, that, tried by 
the ordinary rules of evidence, they are altogether 
unworthy of credit. The most curious thing about 
the book, is that this was considered at that time as 
a dreadful and impious paradox, thx)ugh in the present 
day there is probably no Protestant writer who thinks 
himself in the least degree concerned to defend the 
authority of these accounts, and though the defence 
set up for them by such a writer as Dr. Newman 
implies an admission that the evidence on which they 
rest is altogether unsatisfactory, except to minds pre- 
disposed to believe them. 

The interest of these books in our day Kes in 
their relation to the controversies which excite ^so 
much attention amoiigst ourselves. Spirit-rapping, the 
Brothers Davenport, Mr. Home, and Dr. Newman’s 
Apologia-^ have given to Middleton’s inquiries a degree 
‘ .of interest which did not attach to them some years 
ago. 

It is worth w^hile to describe the true state 
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of the controversy. The great argument against 
Middleton always was that he could not draw the 
line between the miracles of apostolic time* and 
those of succeeding ages. In his fJook of the Roman 
Catholic Churchy Mr. Charles Butler said that the 
Koman Catholics viewed the controversy with satis- 
faction, because Middleton’s antagonists could not 
answer his challenge to show a time at which miracles 
had stopped ; whereas Middleton could not answer 
their challenge to draw a line between the Apostles 
and the Fathers. Henc* they inferred that Dr. 
Middleton and his critics proved, between them, 
either that the miracles of all ages must be believed, 
or that the miracles of the Gospels could not be 
believed. 

This is precisely the same way of arguing as is 
used by their successors in the present day. It is 
the favourite argument, for instance, of Dr. Newman. 
Middleton’s tracts arc valuable as suggesting, though 
they do not state as clearly as might be desirable, 
two separate answers to it, each of whic^ is cgpclu- 
sive. 

Th^ first answer is, that accounts of miracles, like 
a]J othcp historical statements, must be believed 
or not upon evidence. Destro}* the weight of the 
evidence, and you destroy the belief. When, there- 
fore, in answer to arguments destroying the weight 
of the evidence for the removal gf the HoTy House* 
of Loretto, it is said that the evidence of tjie Christian 
miracles is no better, this is an argument against the 
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Christian miracles, and can be good only in the mouth 
of those who do not believe them, or (which is much 
the same) are determined to believe them whether 
true or not. 

The more the popular dilemma is examined, the^ 
more clearly will it appear that this is its true 
character. If the Christian miracles [fre true, if 
they really did occur as stated in the Gos})els, the 
argument loses all its force. In that case the argu- 
ments of Lardncr and Paley will prevail over those 
of Strauss and Eenan. If,^on the other hand, those 
who rely U2)on the dilemma in question are right in 
thinking that all the argument and all the evidence 
are against the truth of the Cosj^el history — if U2)on 
examination of all the antecedent ^probabilities of the 
case, and of all the x>ositivc subse(]ucnt testimony, it 
a2)pears that thei’c is no more reason to believe in the 
Eesurrection than there is to believe in the House of 
Loretto— why should we believe in the Kesurrection ? 

Once gras^) the principle that the supposition that 
a cregd is /,rue is the only conceivable ground upon 
which any reasonable person can believe in it, and 
all attempts to i)ut Popish and Christian miracles on 
the same ground appear at once in their true (iharact(,\r. 
They arc nothing })ut attacks on the Christian miracles. 
Sujppose a man had his whole fortune in his pocket 
in the shape of a bundle of bank-notes, and discovered 
‘several of them t^ be forged, what should we think 
of a judicious friend who advised him to pass them 
all and ask no questions, inasmuch as ho "was inclined 
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to think that they were all strucrk from one die ? If 
such stories are to be believed, the i^iportant thing 
to prove is that they are true, and not that they are 
mixed up with other opinions whicli those who attack 
them believe to be true. 

Before a man can have a right to urge the dilemmas 
which Butler proposes, he must entitle himself to do 
so by affirming on his own account, and as the 
expression of his own opinion, that the truth of the 
Gospel history is opposed to the strongest antecedent 
prol)ability ; that it is attested only by hearsaj^ evi- 
dence given by witnesses who had a strong motive 
for making the statements of which it is composed, 
and a natural predisposition to l)elievc or invent 
marvellous stories^ and that the miracles themselves 
aT*e more wonders, like conjurors’ tricks, neither cal- 
culated to pi’oduce, nor in point of fact productive of, 
any important or pci-manent effects, and indistinguish- 
able from many others admitted to be forg()ries. 
For it is ui)on these grounds that Middleton and 
other Protestants deny the truth of eieclesiaiStical 
miracles in general. 

A#man Avho, having made all these admissions about 
the Chri?;tian miracles, nevertheless professes to be- 
lieve them, would certainly be cdiisistent in believing 
the Popish miracles as well; but, unless he makes 
these admissions, he is always oj)cn to the observation 
that, on his })rinciples, the fact that there may be* 
evidence enough to prove the occurrence»of an extra- 
ordinary event, proves that there are no tests by 
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which we can estimate the probability of any event 
whatever. 

Middleton’s arguments, however, suggest a second 
answer to the dilemma in question, which leads, by 
a somewhat different road, to precisely the same 
result. There can be no sort of doubt, and it is not 
even denied by any advocate of ecclesiastical miracles, 
that there are numerous accounts of miracles, else- 
where than in the E-omish Church, which rest on 
e^ddenco at least as good as those of any saint in the 
calendar. 

To say nothing of Greek saints, the best attested 
of all miracles in modern times are those which 
were worked at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris, the 
Jansenist. These miracles were < worked in direct 
opposition to the Bull Unigenitus, and in support of 
the last great heresy over which, as Dr. Newman 
tells us, the Church of Kome has triumphed. 

This, however, is only a single instance. It is 
common ecclesiastical learning that heretics at times 
work^miraoies, and even pagans. Floury, for instance, 
with perfect confidence, tells the following story about 
Simon Magus in his controversy with St. Peter. 
‘ Simon likewise promised to fly and ascend 'uhe skiQS, 
which he effectually did, being carried up by evil spirits ; 
but St. Peter and St. Paul, kneeling, prayed together, 
and invoked the name of Jesus, which having terrified 
Vie devils, they aluuidoned Simon, who fell down to 
the ground, cand remained stretched out with his legs 
broken. He then was carried away to another place. 
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where, not being able to endure his pains, nor the 
shame he felt, he cast himself down ^ precipice ’ — 
which, by the way, implies a third miracle, •as his 
legs were broken; unless, indeed,* he waited till he 
got well, and then threw himself down because of 
the past pain. 

To say nothing of the prodigies in Livy and other 
ancient writers, look at our own times. The feats of 
Mr. Home and the Brothers Davenport are far 
better authenticated than those of the great mass 
of saints. Indeed, any oi^ who has an appetite for 
such things may find in Mr. Howitt’s History of the 
Supernatural any quantity of miracles, in all ages 
and countries, and worked by men of all sorts of 
religions, and of W) religion at all, all of which are 
authenticated in much the same sort of way. Those, 
therefore, who called upon Middleton to draw the 
line between the Gospel miracles and those of the 
early Fathers, might themselves be asked, with 
equal justice, to draw the line between the blood of 
Januarius and the Brothers Davenport, ^o doiAhem 
justice, they do not shrink from the task, and answer 
much to the purpose. 

• A fe^f weeks ago a leading Eoman Catholic news- 
paper gave an account of the Davenport Brothers, 
and expressed an opinion that the things done were 
miracles wrought by the Devil. This, indeed, is the 
answer always given in such cashes. ‘Miracles aue* 
worked in our Church — believe, therefore, that ours 
is the true Church.^ — ‘Yes; but they are worked in 
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all sorts of other bodies.’ — ‘True; but the Devil 
works them. Why docs the Devil work these 
miracles more than yours T — ‘Because oui’s is the 
true Church.’ — ‘ Ahd why is yoiu-s the true Church ’ 
— ‘ Because miracles are worked in it.’ It is obvious 
from this that a test of truth independent of miracles 
must be found, unless we arc content to go on trund- 
ling this circular argument indefinitely. • 

It seems almost absurd, in this age of the world, 
to draw attention to arguments so old and so plain ; 
but any one who considers* the way in which people, 
who never think conscientiously or laboriously, but 
only by little bits, talk about great moral and religious 
problems, will understand the necessity for going 
over again in a popular form whut is really a very 
old story. 

To speak the language of old-fashioned sermons, 
there arc two descriptions of persons who infest 
society in the present day, and whose fallacies it 
is eminently desirable to expose as far as possible. 
Ther^ is the clever, ignorant, flashy kind of man 
who, without any depth of character, hovers about 
between being an Atheist and being a Papist, “with 
no real belief at all in his mind, but with a great 
appetite for the pleaMires which are to be had in each 
character. 

On tl^e one hand, such a man finds it easy, in 
virtue of his atheistical proclivities, to sympathise to 
the greatest*? possible extent with all speculations of 
an unorthodox kind. He has not the least objection 
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to know all about them, to canvass them, rather to 
patronise and favour them, and to adroit with charm- 
ing simplicity arid candour that, as against the world 
at large, and ordinary Englishmen* in particular, they 
arc altogether unanswerable. 

On the other hand, in his sentimental moments — for 
instance, if he is talking to a woman — he can always 
fall back upon his other order of ideas, and expatiate 
on faith and on the divine majesty and beauty of the 
Church — ‘ Vera incessu patuit l)ea/ This practice of 
hunting with the hounds ^f reason, and running with 
the hare of faith, is becoming very common, and is in 
reality a thin disguise for the most dishonest of all 
forms of scepticism — a form more dishonest than 
downright conscious lying, because a man who lies 
consciously at least tells himself that he does lie, and 
has therefore a notion in his own mind as to what 
the truth is ; whereas the habit in (piestion is really . 
nothing else than a radical dis]>elief in truth itself — 
an unconscious poisoning of the very sources of truth. 

Another form of the sjxme disease is i^hat may l)e 
described as its pathetic variety. This occurs in 
people who really do feel what the other class only 
pretcnd*to feel. Instead of hovering between Atheism 
and Popery, they fly for refuge "to Popery from Athe- 
ism, and hug its chains, not because they really believe 
it to be true, but because they think that desperate 
determination to do so is their# best chance of not 
being compelled to believe Atheism. 

This is just as dishonest a frame of mind as the 
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Other, and for the same reason. Indeed, the only 
difference bet^v^een the two is a difference of tempera- 
mont. ‘ It is surprising to see how popular these ways 
of viewing religion are becoming. It is, indeed, very 
unlikely that they will ever prevail widely amongst 
a really honest, laborious, and strong-minded people ; 
but there can be no doubt that many weak-spirited 
people will fall a prey to the one temptation, and 
many careless, ignorant, noisy men — who happen, as 
such men often have, to have a soft place aliout them 
— to the other. 

If experience had not put the fact beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, it might have seemed surprising that 
mankind should yet have to learn that the truth, the 
M^hole truth, and nothing but thf^ truth, is the one 
thing needful to be believed ; and that, of all pestilent 
inventions, none is more deadly and soul-destroying 
than a contrivance for enabling men to believe a 
thing whether it is true or not. Few errors are so 
injurious that it would not be better to hold them in 
good^ifaith, ^nd because they were honestly believed 
to be true, than to hold even the most important 
truths upon any other terms. It is sad to think*'how 
much theology in our days, whether Protestant er 
Popish, holds out td its disciples this great induce- 
ment : Come to me, all ye that are weary of doubt, 
and I wilj give you security that, if your creed is 
false, you shall be the last to discover it. 
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Of Dr. Arnold’s sayings, few are entitled to more 
attention than that which described the eighteenth 
century as the ‘great misused seed-time of modern 
Europe.’ The word ‘misused’ was perhaps one 
which Dr. Arnold’s acquirements scarcely justified 
him in using, and it has about itT an air of clerical 
disapprobation, which jars upon the mind in reading 
a criticism on a period so important in the history of 
mankind. 

A good deal more of that historj^ mus^ pass 
away before we shall be able to say whether the 
eighteenth century did or did not misuse its oppor- 
t^mities^ and, at all events, a man ought to be pro- 
foundly acquainted with a coiisiderable number of 
difficult subjects before he is in a position to say 
precisely how, in point of fact, those opportunities 
were used. 

^ Essays and Treatises mi several Subjects, ]?y David Hume, 
Es(p t vols. 
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Voltaire may perhaps be taken as the best re- 
presentative of the feelings of one section of one of 
the most important of European nations during 
this period, and Hume is hardly less fit to stand as 
the type of the corresponding school of thought in 
another. The position of Hume in Scotland had 
many points of resemblance to that of Voltaire 
in France, though it had also points of contrast at 
least as important and characteristic. Each was the 
severest critic of the existing state of belief, especially 
of religious belief, in his uirae and country. Each 
had a strong practical turn of mind, of which he 
never lost sight, even in the most abstract specula- 
tions. Each was a sincere Deist in his own way, 
though each had rejected Christianity on the same 
ground. 

On the other hand, Hume was as Scotch as 
Voltaire was French. He had none of the personal 
brilliancy, and general passion and aptitude for excel- 
ling in every conceivable subject, which enabled Vol- 
taire fto pas^j a great part of his life in the midst of a 
perpetual flourish of trumpets. He did not feel — at 
all events, he did not express — for the bulk o5 the 
human race, that savage and pitiless contempt whicdi 
forms so prominent a feature in some of the writings 
of Voltaire. He had a far thicker skin, and had far 
less to irritate it. In reading Voltaire, the traces of 
ai fierce indignatioi>) like that which Swift commemo- 
rated on his tombstone, are everywhere apparent. 
He looked, and not without considerable reason, on 
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the society in which he lived, as corrupt and abomin- 
able in a thousand ways ; but this doe^ not seem to 
have been the case with Hume. On the ■vt^hole, 
Hume would appear not to have ‘been dissatisfied 
with the arrangements of the world in which he 
found himself, and to have felt not only that he was 
well enough ofi‘, all things considered, but that the 
same might be affirmed of most of those whom he 
addressed. 

Few things can set in a clearer light the difference 
between France and England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than the difference between the assumptions 
which pervade the writings of Ilume and of Voltaire 
as to the state of their readers’ minds. In every page 
may be seen proof# of the fact that Hume expects 
to be understood and appreciated ])y a much better 
satisfied, and a less exclusive class of readers than 
Voltaire. 

Hume’s Essays are far more characteristic than his 
History of England, and give his readers much more 
insight into his mind. They arc of ve?y vaiiious 
degrees of merit ; and those which constitute, in the 
common editions, the first part, which were originally 
published l^y themselves when their author was quite 
a young man, are greatly inferior to those which 
belong to the second part, published ten years after- 
wards. Some have about them a sort of debating- 
society air, and all convey the im{)ression that the. 
author is feeling his way and learning hk business, 
and that he has not yet discovered, either the true 
VOL. II 2 b 
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direction of his powers, or the real bearing of his 
views. 

With the Essays in the second part it is quite 
different. They’are open to many and very serious 
objections, but when they are considered either in 
an artistic or an intellectual point of view, they are 
entitled to the very highest praise. They are perfect 
models of quiet, vigorous, and yet graceful composi- 
tion, as full of thought as any writings need to be, 
yet never so much compressed as to impose needless 
labour on the reader. Asl'to their intellectual merits, 
it is almost superfluous to praise them. They are the 
most complete, the most powerful, and, in essentials, 
though not always in language, the most accurate 
pieces of mental workmanship which the last century 
produced in Scotland. They contain the germ of all 
the most active and fruitful speculations of our own 
day ; and it is curious, in reading them over, to see 
how very little subsequent speculation has added to a 
great part of what Hume wrote. 

I'crhaps the most remarkable feature aljout the 
Essays is the substantial identity of the vein of 
thought which runs through a variety of subjects 
that are ai)parcntly, and at first sight, unconnected 
with each other. The subjects of the Essays, in the 
ordei* in which they stand, are — political economy, 
politics metaphysics, morals, and theology. In 
short, Hume handles successively, and in the inverse 
order of their interest, most of the subjects which 
possess what, in these days, is sometimes described 
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as a ‘human' interest — the subjects, that is, which 
relate directly to the concerns, the •thoughts, tlm 
duties, and the prospects of mankind. Some of these 
topics are widely remote from each other. For 
instance, there is little apparent relation between 
an inquiry into the populousness of ancient nations, 
and an inquiry into the nature of benevolence or 
justice ; but, if they are read continuously, it will be 
found that a certain unity of thought and method 
pervades the whole, and that the subjects in question 
were by no means chosei* at random, or without a 
more or less distinct conception of the common 
method in which all were to be considered. 

The great characteristic of this common vein of 
thought has sometimes been called scepticism. Hume 
himself often employs the word, and, apparently, was 
not altogether averse to it. The somewhat sluggish 
good nature of his temperament led him to enjoy the 
formal and avowed repudiation of responsilhlity for 
the world and its prospects. lie liked to push it all 
on one side, and to say, in the concluding worfls of 
his Essay on the Natural History of Religion, ‘ The 
whole* is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. 
Dmibt, ipi certainty, suspense of judgment appear the 
only result of our most accurate scrutiny concerning 
this subject.’ 

It is with such expressions as these, and with 
the habit of mind from which •they spring, that 
Hume’s name is generally associated. *In popular 
denunciations Hume the Septic is always made to 
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balance Voltaire the Scoffer. He himself would very 
probably have accepted the name and been flattered 
by it, but it may be said with considerable confidence 
that, if he had really deserved it, he would never 
have enjoyed anything approaching to the reputation 
which, in fact, has belonged to him. 

Mere scepticism — the bare power of collecting 
doubts and difficulties from all quarters upon all 
subjects — can never, from the nature of the case, 
exercise much permanent influence on mankind. A 
mere cloud-compeller is, a*s a rule, no more than an 
intellectual juggler, whose feats rapidly pall upon the 
spectators, especially when they get to see how they 
are done. Hume was much more than this. Under 
his scepticism and indifference Iky a set of doctrines 
which are open,^ to serious objection, and which are 
certainly incomplete, but which are as far from 
scepticism as light from darkness. 

He was in truth what we should now call a 
Positivist, and the real gist of his scepticism is not to 
thr6w contempt on all human knowledge, but to 
throw contempt on particular sets of popular opinions 
which in his days were even more influential than 
they are in our own. Whatever may be ^he subject 
on which Hume is inquiring, he always propounds 
some distinct opinion, and that opinion is always 
founded on facts. His scepticism ends not in 
•^Universal doubt, '^but in an attempt, and in many 
cases a ver5^ successful attempt, to show what are the 
foundations, and, in part at least, what are the limits 
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of real knowledge, and what phrases, professing to 
convey information, are in reality darkening counsel 
by words without’understanding. 

It appears to have been his greatest delight to 
show the ambiguities and contradictions latent in 
common words and modes of thought, and carefully 
and accurately to limit the degree of information 
which they do really afford. His analysis of the 
word ‘ power,’ his inquiries into the nature of money, 
of interest, of causjition, of justice, and many other 
subjects, are all conducted on the same principles. 
By applying all sorts of tests and putting every 
imaginable case, he ultimately arrives, not, as he 
sometimes affected to do, at mere doubt and diffi- 
culty, but at some# result, involved, it may be, and 
implied in the common views of the subject, but 
generally supposed to form but a small and perhaps 
an unimportant part of the teaching contained in the 
established phraseology. 

Hume, in fact, deserves to be regarded by no means 
as a sceptic, but as the founder, at le^st in » this 
country, of the least sceptical and most positive of all 
schools of thought. A few words on each of the 
principal •subjects of his investigations will set this 
in a clear light. 

The arrangement of the subjects of his Essays is 
well worthy of notice. The order of subjects is, as 
we have said, political economy, pqjitics, metaphysics * 
morals, theology — as if he had tried his strength and 
proved the justice of his method on the easier subjects. 
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and reserved for his most mature experience and 
reflection those of the deepest and most permanent 
ihtereit. It is as if he had said to himself, ‘ Before 
going into such topics as morals and theology, where 
there is so much risk of being lost in clouds of words, 
I will give proof of the solidity of my principles and 
modes of thought by trying them on su])jects like 
money and trade, where they may more readily be 
tested by the resiilts.’ 

The first division of the second part of the Essays — 
for the first part is but a sort of prelude — refers to 
political economy, and includes, amongst others, the 
famous essays on money, interest, and the balance of 
trade. The general drift of these essays is too well 
known to require notice, but in order to show the 
identity of the method which they follow, and of the 
sort of results wnich they obtain, with those which 
are characteristic of the other inquiries of the author, 
a few words upon them may be, necessary. 

It is obvious that Hume had been irritated and 
baffled by the language which he was in the habit of 
hearing on common occasions about money, interest, 
and the balance of trade, and that he had set himself 
down solemnly to seek out and set in order what was 
really solid in the matter. He communicates to his 
readers, not the process, but the result of his reflec- 
tions ; and he throws that result into a highly dog- 
matic shape. 

The whole Essay is an amplification and illustration 
of the following sentences : ‘ Money is not, properly 
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speaking, one of the subjects of commerce, but only 
the instrument which men have agreed-upon to facili- 
tate the exchange Of one commodity for another.^ Th!i 
absolute quantity of the precious ftietals is a matter 
of great indifference. There are only two circum- 
stances of any importance, viz. their gradual increase, 
and their thorough recognition and circulation through 
the State.’ 

In the same way, the essay on Interest is 
summed up in three lines: ‘High interest arises 
from three circumstances-#a great demand foi* borrow- 
ing, little riches to supply that demand, and great 
profits arising from commerce.’ So his doctiine on 
the balance of trade falls into the following phrase : 

‘ In short, a goverEment has great re.ason to preserve 
with care its people and manufacturers. Its money 
it may safely trust to the course of human affairs 
without fear and jealousy.’ A great deal of scepti-^ 
cism, much rejecting of uncertain shifting ])hraseology, 
prepares the way for this dogmatism ; but it all 
comes to dogmatism at last, and these dogmas, ^t all 
events, are usually accepted as true, and arc acted on 
as sueh without hesitation. 

^ The j^litical essays are, on the whole, of the same 
character as those on political economy, though the 
subject was, for obvious reasons, less* congenial to the 
author, being more mixed up with inattei^s of fact. 
There is one essay on the idea of^a perfect commop* 
wealth which would seem to have been a^iere amuse- 
ment, unlike everything else that its author ever 
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wrote, and of little or no value. Others, however, 
carry on the main vein of thought. 

The essays on the Original Contract, on Passive 
Obedience, and oif the Coalition of Parties, are all per- 
vaded by constant repetitions of one keynote. Hume 
denies all a priori rights or maxims, and founds all his 
theories on the consideration of what exists as a fact. 
‘The true rule of government is the present estab- 
lished practice of the age. . . . Though an appeal to 
general opinion may justly, in the speculative sciences 
of metaphysics, natural plKlosophy, or astronomy, be 
esteemed unfair and inconclusive, yet in all questions 
with regard to morals, as well as criticism, there is 
really no other standard by which any controversy 
can ever be decided.’ 

The way in which these principles were applied to 
metaphysics is well known, though its connection 
with Hume’s other opinions is perhaps hardly so well 
understood. The connection in this instance, how- 
ever, was not merely real, but express and conscious. 
In h^s essa^y on the different species of philosophy, 
Hume says : ‘Astronomers had long contented them- 
selves with proving from the phenomena the^ true 
motions, order, and magnitude of the heavenly bodies ; 
but a philosopher gfTo last arose who seems, from the 
happiest reasoning, to have also determined the laws 
and forces by which the revolutions of the planets are 
governed and directed. The like has to be per- 
formed with^ regard to other parts of nature. And 
there is no reason to despair of equal success in our 
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inquiries concerning the mental powers and economy, 
if prosecuted with equal capacity and caution.’ 

It was this caution which specially distinguished 
Hume. His metaphysics, which Ifave been described 
as so sceptical, are in truth little more than an 
attempt, by extreme simplicity in thinking and in 
tlie use of terms, to lay the foundation of a fruitful 
and really scientific treatment of the subject. We 
start, he says, with sensible impressions. Our reflec- 
tions on these impressions are our ideas. You might 
suppose that these idea^ or thoughts followed each 
other at random, but as a fact tliey do not. They 
suggest each other, or are associated, and this associa- 
tion falls into certain shapes — namely, resemblance, 
contiguity, and (fausation; which last is afterwards 
explained in the most celebrated essays of the whole 
volume to be a form of contiguity — namely, constant, 
and, as Mr. Mill afterwards added, unconditionaL 
sequence. The general result is, that metaphysics, 
in so far as they are sound, are based, not on reason- 
ing, but on observed facts; or, to quotS one %i the 
pregnant sentences which are so characteristic of 
Hume — ‘All inferences from experience, therefore, 
(tfe efFedfcs of custom, not reasoning.’ 

From these preliminary prin(fiples Hume advances 
to the consideration of facts which arc rather psycho- 
logical than metaphysical — Volition, lii^erty and 
Necessity, and Belief. Ilis account of Belief, which 
he considers under the head of Probability, is, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory of those inquiries, and his account 
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of Liberty and Necessity the most satisfactory. It is a 
new application of the old principle. He throws aside 
all phrases, taking a half-malicious pleasure in exposing 
their weakness, anti goes straight to the facts by a 
road on which all the most intelligent subsequent 
inquirers have followed him. No one, he says, denies 
the general uniformity of human motives and conduct, 
nor does any one deny that we have ‘a power of 
acting or not, according to the determinations of the 
will.^ Though these determinations may, in his sense 
of the word, be caused — thtn^t is, uniformly preceded 
— by something else, they are the determinations of 
the person himself, and call forth either praise or 
blame. An omniscient observer might be able to 
foretell that a certain man will, under certain circum- 
stances, do wrong, but this is what is meant by being 
a bad or weak man. A doctor can foretell that if a 
„ person with an aneurism in his arm lifted a weight of 
twenty pounds the artery would burst, and this is 
what is meant by having a bad artery. 

This illustration natuially introduces an observa- 
tion on Hume’s Essays on Morals. He treats morality 
entirely as a matter of fact. As a fact, moral distinc- 
tions are established amongst us. On what are they 
ultimately founded ^ * To this Hume replies, that we 
have, as a fact, certain passions, amongst which are 
love and hatred, goodwill, or the wish to please, ill- 
wjll, or the wish to hurt, etc.; and, given the fact 
that men are^ living together in some sort of society, 
these passions will raise in those who observe them a 
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variety of sentiments. And when the whole matter 
is considered, we observe, as a fact, ‘ t^hat everything 
which contributes to the happiness of society* recom> 
mends itself directly to our approbation and good- < 
will ; ’ and thus he defines virtue as the aggregate of 
qualities either useful or agreeable to ourselves or 
others. 

But what is the obligation to virtue*? Here, it 
must be owned, Hume is at a considerable loss. 
After putting the usual case of moderate and success- 
ful villainy, he is reduced to saying : ‘ I must confess 
that, if a man thinks that this reasoning much 
requires an answer, it will be a little difficult to find 
any which will appear to him satisfactory and con- 
vincing. If hist heart rebels not against such 
pernicious maxims, if ho feels no reluctance at the 
thoughts of villainy and baseness, lie has, indeed, lost 
a considerable motive to virtue, and we may expecl^ 
that his practice will be answerable to his speculation.* 

More follows to the same purpose, but the gist of 
it is that, if a man will be a rogue, hm musU be a 
rogue ; he has nothing to fear but his own conscience, 
if h^ happens to have one — if not, so much the worse 
for his iieighbours. 

Hume’s theological views a«5 closely, and most 
consistently, connected with his views on other sub- 
jects. He regards the whole matter as a Cj^uestion of 
fact, and the care with which h<^ separates betwefjn 
fact and speculation is extremely characteristic. If 
his statements are to be taken as entirely sincere, he 
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was himself a Deist, and was convinced of the exist- 
ence of a God by that very argument from design 
wnich at present is so often treated with neglect and 
something like contempt. He says : ‘ Though the 
stupidity of men barbarous and uninstructed be so 
great that they may not see a Sovereign Author in 
the more obvious works of nature to which they are 
so much familiarised, yet it scarce seems possible 
that any one of good understanding should reject 
that idea when once it is suggested to him. A pur- 
pose, an intention, a design^, is evident in everything, 
and when our comprehension is so far enlarged as to 
contemplate the first rise of this visible system, we 
must adopt with the strongest conviction the idea of 
some intelligent cause or author. 

Though this was his own view of the subject, ho 
maintained at great length, and with surprising acute- 
^jiess, that the genesis of popular religions was alto- 
gether another matter, and ought to be viewed as a 
question of fact. A great part of the most audacious 
speculation ei our own day is anticipated in his Essay 
on the Natural History of Religion, and, in particular, 
the main outlines of Comte's famous theory oh the 
three stages of belief are to bo found therea Here, 
for instance, is the '‘fetichist ' stage: ‘There is a 
universal tendency amongst mankind to conceive all 
beings like themselves, and to transfer to every object 
those qualities with which they are familiarly ac- 
quainted, an<?, of which they are intimately conscious.' 

Here is the metaphysical stage : ‘ Nay, philosophers 
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cannot entirely exempt themselves from this natural 
frailty; but have oft ascribed to inanimate matter 
the horror of a Vacuum, sympathies, antipathies, and 
other affections of human nature.’* 

The fina] or positive stage he does not describe, 
but his own essays are an admirable illustration of 
that which Comte understood by the expression. It 
may be observed, by the way, that his examination 
of the meaning of the word ‘ jiower/ in the Essay on 
the Idea of Necessary Connection, is a complete anti- 
cipation of one of Comtek favourite theories. 

Such is a slight and imperfect sketch of one of 
the most memorable philosophical works of the last 
century — a work which has had a vast influence on the 
thoughts, and (X)nsequcntly on the opinions and 
conduct, of the most eminent writers of this and 
other countries. To attempt, on the present occasion, 
to criticise it in anything like an adequate manner 
would be presumptuous and absurd, but it may be 
interesting to refer to one or two of the more obvious 
of the considerations which it suggests. 

No philosophy is worth having except in so far as 
it hfis reference to human life, and tends to make it 
Ijetter,^ happier, or wiser; and this is the only reason 
— a sufficient and conclusive ond, no doubt — why true 
philosophy is better than false. There is also a great 
deal to be said for the proposition that tjie method 
of inquiry adopted by Hume is# the true one — that 
philosophy ought to be thrown into the form of a 
careful mapping out of the facts amongst which we 
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live, without regard to our preconceived notions, by 
which means we may ultimately arrive at clear notions 
about the world in which we live, and the resources 
of which we can dispose. 

This method can umpiestionably point to consider- 
able results. Both in political economy, and, to some 
extent, in law, or rather in jurisprudence, principles 
have been established which have produced, and will 
no doubt continue to produce, at an increasing rate, 
highly beneficial effects on mankind. What results will 
follow when history, morality, and the management 
of the institutions founded on morality, such as 
politics and theology, have been fully explored by 
the same mode of inquiry, it would be presumptuous 
even to conjecture. We may learn a great deal, or 
we may learn very little, and may discover that, after 
all, there is not much to be known. 

The fault, not of Hume’s inquiries, but of inquirers 
like Hume, usually is that they treat with contempt 
a collateral question which is of great importance to 
the world at large, and especially, though they may 
not see it, to themselves and their own speculations. 
That question is, what is to become of the worM in 
the meanwhile ? One of the great difficulties of navi- 
gation is to get a fixed poiiit from which to take your 
observations. If you could only persuade the ship to 
stand perfectly still for a given time, it would save a 
vast deal of trouble. It is just the same with respect 
to all those branches of philosophy Avhich have special 
immediate reference to human life and interests. 
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Work out your philosophical politics and religion by 
all means, but the world cannot in the, meantime wipe 
out its Churches, its Parliaments, and its Courts of 
Law. 

Nor is this all. The philosopher himself is a man, 
connected by the closest possible ties with the 
world on which he speculates. lie is a citizen, he is 
a friend'^ ho is very probably a husband and a father, 
ho may exercise some profession ; if he does not, he ^ 
is cut off from the most valuable sources of experience 
upon all subjects relating to human life. How is he 
to proceed in all these matters ? Ought he, or not, to 
teach his children to say their prayers and go to 
church 1 How ought he, in respect of the same 
matters, to reguiate his own conduct 1 The more 
fully the sceptical point of view is adopted, the 
greater the practical difficulty becomes. 

Before coming to a final and conclusive determinaw 
tioTi on the subject, you have no more right to assume 
the falsehood than to assume the truth of a common 
opinion. Assume, for the sake of argument, tliat the 
opinion is true, and that you act upon the assumption 
that it is false pending inquiry into its truth, you 
obviously prejudice yourself against the truth, and 
diminish your chance of (liscovft*ing it. A man who 
never prays assumes that it is not desirable to pray, 
and that assumption is as sure to bias his^mind in a 
negative direction in an inquir}^into the matter •as 
the opposite assumption would be to bias him in the 
other. 
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Hence the first step towards true conclusions in 
inquiries of this kind is to settle our own position 
and allow for it. To do this is an infinitely compli- 
cated problem for any man ; but it is a problem 
independent of, and separate from, the ultimate 
philosophical problem, and it is one of which ordi- 
nary men and philosophers each require the solution. 

The two questions arc, What is the truth on this 
subject? and what is it desirable for me, A. B. of 
Oxford Street in the parish of Marylebone, to act 
upon as true on Saturday, »ihe 18th of July 1863? 
Few men really get beyond the second question. 
Very few of those who try to grapple with the first 
ever apprehend the existence, or attempt to provide 
for the solution, of the second. Hardly anything is 
more essential than that the importance, the distinct- 
ness, and the relation of the two questions should be 
fully and generally understood. If that were the 
case, ordinary people would cease to consider philo- 
sophers wicked, and philosoi)hers would, perhaps, be 
sometimes r-iminded that the rest of the world are 
not altogether fools. 

It should also be observed that Hume and ether 
inquirers of the same class ought always to lecollect, 
that they arc only Lying the foundations on which 
others must build. They are anatomists, and not 
physicians, and the consequence is that practical ques- 
tions are apt to bo their weak point. Hume, for 
instance, explains with admirable clearness what is 
meant by virtue and vice, good and evil, and what is 
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the appropriate method of determining whether par- 
ticular acts deserve the one or the other, epithet ; hut 
he breaks down altogether in attempting to*show 
why men should be good, and hh does not even 
attempt to show whether there arc any means by 
which a bad man may become good. The practical 
importance of these questions is at least as great as 
that of the questions which he solves, and men arc 
quite right in not waiting for a complete theoretical 
solution of them, before trying to find some way of 
proximately answering th(fm in practice. Without 
tentative bungling practice, no theory would ever bo 
possible, and the two ought to go as much hand in 
hand, and to show the same sort of mutual respect, 
in morals and thcokgy as they actually do in politics 
find medicine. 
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It has become a sort of fashion to assert that know- 
ledge which is not derived from original study is 
worthless, that ordinary histories are little more than 
handbooks or abridgments, and .that those who are 
not in a position to carry their studies beyond such 
works will never obUin any knowledge worth having. 
The best answer to such observations is to be found 
in studying the books against which they are directed. 
The common sense of mankind has, as a matter of fact, 
adjudged to them a high rank in literature, and no com- 
petent reader can fairly give his mind to them without 
perceiving that the common sense of mankind ^ right. 

Gibbon’s History is, perhaps, the groatest work 
of the kind that ever was written. When*" the 
vastness of the plan, the nature of its execution, and 

the sort of instruction which it affords are all taken 
¥ 

,, into account — and it requires more than one attentive 
reading of; the whole book to form an ad-equate con- 


^ History of the Dcdine, arid Fall of tJic Roman Empire* 
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ception of them — the mind receives a deep impression 
of the importance of a great book, and 5?f the effect^ 
which may be produced by the concentration upon 
one great object of powers which,* though perhaps 
not extraordinary either in quantity or quality, were 
certainly considerable, and were used with consum- 
mate judgment. 

The first point which attracts attention in the 
History of the Decline and Fall is its general plan. 
It must, in all probability, have grown upon the 
author by degrees as the v^rk itself proceeded ; but 
it was a wonderful feat of that high form of imagina- 
tion which is indispensable to the authors of scientific 
discoveries as much as to poets and painters, to see 
that such a work \fas possible, and to seize a point 
of view from which Christianity^ Mahometanism, 
Koman Law, the irruptions of the different hordes 
of barbarians, and the politics of the Persian Empire 
might all be regarded as parts of one whole. There 
is hardly any important fact in the history of man- 
kind, during the thousand years which coftstitute*the 
period of transition from the ancient to the modern 
world,* which does not enter more or less into the 
pla{j of ^bbon’s work; yet, in reading it through, 
the mind is not made disagreeably conscious of any 
solution of continuity. Every chapter appears to fit 
into its proper place, and to stand in its due j'elation 
to the rest of the work. A few wo»ds will recall the* 
principal features of this vast plan an(> show its 
general symmetry. 
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The Eoman Empire, as established by Augustus 
and extended by some of his successors, included all 
that part of the world of which the ancients had any 
definite knowledge. The political system which they 
established was in its full vigour in the time of 
Hadrian and the Antonines, and so continued, with 
interruptions and occasional internal and personal 
revolutions, for some centuries. Its rivals were 
Persia on the East, and the barbarians on the North ; 
but the interruptions to the general tranquillity pro- 
duced by these Powers \.'ere for a great length of 
time exceptional. 

The most remarkable effect of its unity, and that 
which contributed most powerfully to its maintenance, 
was the system of Roman law. The existence of so 
vast a power, the uniformity of government and of 
sentiment which it produced, and the general inter- 
course between different parts of the Empire which it 
favoured, gave an opportunity to the Christian Church 
of forming a State within the State, upon its own 
principles, under its own laws and administered by its 
own officers. By degrees, the Church superseded the 
State, converted the Emperors, and indirectly caused 
the change of the seat of government tc ConsUn- 
tinople ; whilst the irruptions of horde after horde of 
barbarians into different provinces of the Empire, by 
breaking up the old political constitution, left the 
ecclesiastical constitution to ally itself with tl^?^^new 
Gtovernments, and ultimately to establish a Sp\f?tual 
dominion over them, animated to a great extent by 
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the spirit of the old Roman Empire, and closely 
analogous to its form. 

Whilst this process was calling into existence* a new 
political system throughout the whhle of the Western 
world, the Eastern branch of the Empire was con- 
tinually being diminished by the attacks of its 
enemies — the barbarians and the Persian Empire. 
At last the Mahometan power arose, and added to 
the list of its antagonists the one under which it was 
finally to succumb. It substituted for its ancient 
Persian rivals an enemy «far more enterprising and 
infinitely more dangerous. By degrees the inex- 
haustible hordes of the North and the desperate 
fanaticism of the South washed away province after 
province, till Coiistantinople alone, with a small 
amount of territory, stood for the Empire of the 
East. Its fall was for a time delayed by the 
Crusades, but at last, on the 29th of May 1453 — . 
it was stormed and taken by Mahomet II., and with 
it fell the last vestige of the Roman Empire, though 
a sort of parody of some of its titles wa» maintained 
by the Emperors of Germany till it was swept away 
by ISapoleon. 

^This, in a few words, is the subject of Gibbon’s 
great work. Of the way^in wliich it is executed 
there is but one opinion. No book has been more 
eagerly criticised by more unfavourable judges, and 
in none have fewer serious mistakes been discovered- ‘ 
Considering the vast variety of subjects which the 
work embraces — political and ecclesiastical history, 
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theology, Roman law, the origin of the Mahometan 
religion, the , Crusades, the history of barbarians of 
every’ descrij)tion, from the Goths who invaded the 
Empire in the third century to Genghis Khan and 
Timour who were the terror of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth — this is a wonderful success. 

One of his German critics, Schlosser, has observed, 
apparently with the intention of depreciating his 
greatness, that Gibbon had wonderful dexterity in 
making use of the labours of others, and that much of 
his book is founded, not of* original study, but on the 
compilations of others from the original authorities. 
This may very possibly be true. Gibbon’s own journals 
show that hardly any kind of reading pleased him 
better than that of monographs,r as they would be 
called in our days. The Memoirs, for instance, of 
the Academy of Inscriptions was one of his favourite 
books. This, however, only shows that he possessed 
in a remarkable degree one of the most valuable gifts 
which can belong to an historian — the gift, namely, 
of f (firming a sound judgment as to the value of his 
authorities. If he had tried to make for himself all 
the collections which were required for his book, his 
life would not have been long enough for the purpose. 
The slight importance of the mistakes which have 
been discovered in it, shows with what judgment he 
availed himself of the researches of others. If it is 
^ reproach to use,, them, it is difficult to see what is 
the use of ipaking them. 

No moderately competent critic would think of 
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denying the general merits of Gibbon’s history, but 
the question is sometimes asked, what^ after all, can 
be learnt from it “by those who are not going to usi 
it as an index, which will enable them to turn to the 
authorities upon some one of the subjects to which 
it refers, and which they may want to study in detail 1 
How is an ordinary reader sul)stantially wiser than 
he was at first when he has read the whole story from 
the days of Augustus to those of Mahomet 11. ? 

This is not altogether an idle question, for it must 
be owned that there arc# a considerable number of 
histories — for instance, the old Universal History — 
which, when they are read, leave on the mind no 
impression whatever except that of a directory some- 
what enlarged, and filled with strange names, instead 
of familiar ones. What is the difference between the 
history which enriches the mindj* and the almanack 
which merely fills it with the driest kind of sawdust ^ 
The answer can hardly be given in general terms, 
but it may be suggested by specifying a few of the 
chief reflections which Gibbon’s history suggests, 
not to a professional historian or student, but to an 
ordinary reader. 

The first, and perhaps the most obvious, of these 
observ£itions is, that there k in many respects a strong 
analogy between the time in which we are now living, 
and the time when the Koman Empire was first con- 
solidated, though there are ma^ vital Sifferences* 
between the two. The process which ha^been carried 
on at a rapidly progressive rate since the French 
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Revolution, of throwing the whole civilised world 
into one vast community, animated by much the 
same spirit, in search of the same or similar objects, 
and recognising oii the whole the same moral standard, 
is very much like the process which moulded all the 
nations round the Mediterranean into a single great 
body, of which Rome was the heart. 

Of course the independence of the different Euro- 
pean nations at once establishes a vital distinction 
between modern hiUrope and the Roman Empire ; but 
the obvious tendency of events is to diminish that 
difference, except in so far as it relates to the internal 
character of each separate nation. 

The cant of the Peace Society, and of the senti- 
mental Avriters who advocated its vi^ws, has fallen out 
of fashion, and this is one reason for insisting on the 
fact that there is every reason to believe that European 
wars will become rarer and rarer, and may at no very 
distant period be unknown. There are some out- 
standing quarrels to be fought out, and it would be 
rash indeed "to guess how long the process may Uke, 
but Europe is evidently tending to a state of stable 
equilibrium. Indeed, its disturbances are composed 
with more case, and excited with more difficulty, 
than was formerly the caoc ; and during oiir long 
intervals of repose, the degree of intercourse between 
country and country is infinitely greater than it ever 
was in old times. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that this state 
of things became permanent — that the great leading 
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nations fixed upon forms of government suited to their 
wants and wishes, and that there was an unlimited 
degi'ee of intercourse for all purposes between*them — 
we should have come back to Something very like< 
the Eoman Empire, that great historical tableland, on 
to which mankind by degrees emerged, after climb- 
ing up rough mountiiin sides in fifty different places. 

No doubt the differences between our own state 
and theirs are both striking and profound. In tlie^ 
first place, Christianity was then struggling into 
existence. It has now been acting on the world for 
eighteen hundred years. We have infinitely more 
freedom and infinitely more knowledge than they, 
and thus there is every reason to suppose that the 
general standanbof happiness in our times would, in 
any event, be far higher than it ever was under the 
Koman Empire ; but it is not tlJe less true that there 
is much general resemblance between the form in^p 
which our prospects appear to be falling, and that 
into which the prospects of, what was then the 
civilised world, actually did fall when tine Empyre was 
established. 

To roach a stationary condition is the vision always 
before ihc eyes of philosophers in our days. For 
several centuries during t^e eaily part of the Eoman 
Empire, considerable parts of Europe actually enjoyed 
a stationary condition. Nothing is more remarkable 
in Gibbon than the way in wjjich large countye% 
altogether fall out of history for great lej^gths of time. 
What, for instance, happened in Spain between the 
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Christian era and the invasion of the Vandals in the 
early part of the fifth century? For the whole of 
these forui* hundred years we know nothing or next 
to nothing about 'It, and nearly the same may be 
said of such of the other provinces of the Empire as 
were protected by their situation from the misfortunes 
which afflicted the frontiers. 

If we consider for a moment what a space of time 
four centuries is — if we remember that it includes in 
our own history the whole interval between Henry YT. 
and this 26th year of the «*eign of Quecif Victoria, 
that it includes the whole of the periods of the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, the House of Brunswick and our own 
century — that it has seen the population of England 
increased at least five or six fold, vnd its riches in- 
creased perhaps five hundred fold — we get some sort 
of measure of the sfrangc immobility which appears 
tp have brooded over large portions of the civilised 
world during that portion of their history. 

With unbroken peace, light taxation, and great 
internal resoin’ces, it would seem that population and 
wealth at all events must have increased in Spain 
during those four hundred years. Did they increase ? 
If so, why did the fact leave so few traces behind it ? 
If not, why not ? 

Somewhat similar questions suggest themselves as 
to our own country. It is clear enough that, whilst 
Brjtain was a Roman province, it was both populous 
and rich. It .contained towns and roads. It had con- 
siderable commerce, yet we know literally nothing 
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about its history. We do not even know that it had 
a history. Are we to suppose that (Jiiring this long 
period human fife underwent a sort of stagnation ; 
and if it did, ought we to look fcrward to a similar# 
result in our own time from the same tendency to a 
general state of equi]i])rium ? 

The moral and intellectual movement of the period 
ill question took a direction by no means unlike that 
which some of our inquiries arc taking in the present 
day. The gi'eat thing done by mankind during the 
long repose which the#Eoman Em])ire secured to 
them in certain respects, was the reduction of the 
Christian religion to the form into which it had to 
be thrown in order to take the command of the new 
world which waa about to be born. 

Though no man had less sympathy than Gibbon 
for religion in any shape, it forfPs, after all, the great 
feature in his book — a feature all the more impressije 
because the author himself disliked it so much. 
Nothing can be more instructive than his speculations 
on the reasons why Christianity prevailed, or t^an his 
portraits — quietly spiteful as a rule, yet never shown to 
be founded on absolute perversions of fact — of the men 
who w»re the leaders in the development of Christian 
Soctrme and the estaWishmdnt of the Christian 
Church. His very dislike of the men, his obvious 
preference for the comparatively few persons dis- 
tinguished in secular careers who sometimes ap]^e^r 
upon the dreary stage, makes the true jiature of the 
case more apparent. 
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To say, as some of Gibbon’s opponents in the 
last century used to say, that nothing could account 
for the Success of Christianity except' the theory that 
the early Christians^ had all gone through the process 
of being converted by arguments like Paley’s Evidences^ 
is absurd. The truth obviously is, that the whole 
current of events had brought prominently before 
men’s minds, and pressed on their attention, those 
gi*eat problems of which Christianity offers a solution. 
It was almost the only subject — except, indeed, the 
practical art of government as embodied in law — in 
which they were disposed to take an interest under 
the circumstances in which they were placed. 

The result of the wars and conquests by which the 
Empire was formed had been to bring the whole 
civilised world into one body politic, under a form of 
government which lelt little room for patriotism, and 
njade apparently no demands on the affections of its 
subjects. The different provinces were closely con- 
nected by trade ; no one of them had any such current 
history, so to opeak, as to enlist the affections of the 
population ; and the course of life, as it was regulated 
by the institutions of Rome, would seem to have 
been harsh and dry. ^ 

To people so situated, axid filled with the eager 
passions which have always distinguished Europeans 
from Asiatics, the moral attractions of Christianity 
must have been irresistible. Except to that small 
minority which exists in all countries, and which has 
a pedantic love for existing laws and established 
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institutions, Christianity was the only object which 
coukl win affection. The double attraction of an 
austere moral Code and of a limited but powerful 
philanthropy was quite enough to win over all the* 
more powerful and ardent minds, whilst it could 
impose its own terms on the lukewarm majority. 

In order to understand the force of the appeal which 
Christianity made to men^s feelings and understand- 
ings in those days, we must combine with the influ- 
ences which it exercises at present something of that 
indignation against a \)ihole world lying in wicked- 
ness, which gave so vehement an impulse and so 
strange a charm to the French Revolution. The 
imperfections, the occasional baseness, the dishonesty 
and onesidedne^s which Gibbon so skilfully and so 
carefully points out in many of the Fathers of the 
Church, show that the fascination lay in the doctrine, 
and not in the men. 

Looking at the growth of Christianity from the 
merely human point of view, it might be described 
as the result of the efforts of the buiaan racj, after 
attaining to such material elements of prosperity as 
a vigorous police could supply, to rise to something 
higher,tand to put into form those relations towards 
each other, and towards ^heir Maker, which mere law 
can never effectually sanction. 

Should we arrive at a solution of our political 
problems analogous to that which the Somans jdis- 
covered for those of their day, a sej of problems 
analogous to those of which they sought the solution 
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in Christianity would present themselves to us. In- 
deed, they are^already beginning to present them- 
selves. Many people in these days, especially the 
<tmore ardent and excitable part of the community, 
are beginning to ask, with more or less petulance, 
what is to be done with physical science and political 
freedom when we have got them? What is to be 
the use of civilisation? This is neither an empty 
nor an idle question. It is very like to the questions 
which were asked by the early Christians, though it 
is put in a different tone, am’* it is quite possible that 
the most interesting facts in the history of the world 
for centuries to come may be those which bear upon 
the answers gradually worked out for it. 

One singular question is suggested by Gibbon, in 
connection with this matter, to which it would be 
highly important to ^et a satisfactory answer. There 
c§ji be no doubt that Christianity exercised a most 
powerful moral influence over the Eoman Empire — 
how came it not to arrest its fall? The monastic 
and ascetic view of religion goes some way towards 
answering this question ; but all the Christians were 
not monks, and the mere improvement of morals 
ought to have had more effect, both on the numbers 
and on the courage of the people, than it would seem 
to have had in fact. 

The answers given to this question by the great 
Christian writers, and especially by St. Augustine in 
the De Civita^e involve an admission that the 
problem of seeing how the duties of a citizen are 
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iavolved in those of a Christian, had not then been 
solved, even if they had occurred to tljose who should 
have solved thefti. 

When the Eoman Empire fell, Christianity had| 
existed long enough to have done something consider- 
able in this direction. In modern times, temporal 
prosperity has almost always attended the spread of 
Christianity, obviously because nothing has so strong 
a tendency to make people rich as industry and 
morality. Wesley, for instance, was grievously em-* 
barrassed by the prospejiity of his congregations, and 
he could see no way out of the temptation to worldly 
habits which the growth of riches involved, short of 
enforcing it as a positive duty to give away in charity 
all one’s superfliiities. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the innumerable 
episodes which render Gibborf*fe History the richest 
of books, is his account of the rise and progress ^of 
Mahometanism. It is much to be wished that some 
one equal to the task would describe the subject in 
an adequate manner, and with a grc^,ter degree of 
collateral knowledge than Gibbon’s plan required. 
Amongst the great events of history it stands next 
to the introduction of Christianity itself, and of the 
great* religions which has^e permanently and deeply 
influenced the human race, it is the only one, except 
Christianity, of the origin and jn'ogress of which it is 
possible to give an authentic account. 

Of the creeds of Brahma an3 Buddha we can tell 
very little, and the difference between ourselves and 
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the races which profess those religions is so great that 
it is probable tjiat, if we had an authentic history of 
them, we should not be able to enter into the feelings 
)from which they sprang. 

With Mahometanism it is otherwise. Its cardinal 
doctrine is also the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. 
Why did it burst out like a conflagration at that 
particular time and place ? Why did it spread over 
vast regions in an incredibly short time ? and why 
‘did it spread no farther ? AVhy — and this is, perhaps, 
the most curious question of. all — did it ally itself up 
to a certain point with science and civilisation, and 
then stop short and become the enemy of both ? 

All these are most curious questions, and though 
Gibbon’s animated history prom])ts l^is readers to ask 
them, it gives them no satisfaction. One singular 
point in connection with this matter is, that Genghis 
Khan, the greatest of all conquerors, was a theist, 
pure and simple. ‘ His first and only article of faith 
was the existence of one God, the Author of all good, 
who fills by hijS presence the heavens and the earth 
which ho has created by his power.’ 

It is curious that the very same creed which,^ in 
the case of Mahomet, was the source of /endless 
wars, and the very symbol of conquest, should have 
been, in the hands of another great conqueror, a 
reason for universal toleration. Genghis conquered 

wider region than Mahomet, but his principle was 
to interfere with no man’s creed. Where did this 
faith, at once so simple and so refined, come from in 
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these two cases — parallel in so many respects — and 
why did it produce, or accompany, such opposite 
results ? 

Gibbon’s History is a mine o^ such questions. 
It is a comprehensive view of one great stage in 
the history of the world, and those who stand at 
the beginning of another stage, probably still more 
momentous, must contemplate the prospect which his 
work opens with endless interest and sympathy. 
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GIBBONVS MEMOIRS' 

English literature is hy no means rich in Memoirs, 
hut it Joes contain a few of great merit, and Gibbon\s 
account of his own life and writings stands very near 
the head of the list. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether any writer of the same kind of eminence 
has given so compkte a picture of himself and of his 
works. 

In the first place, the list of writers at all in the 
same line with Gibbon is by no means long ; and, 
ill the next place, of that small number, a still 
smaller minority have betaken themselves to auto- 
biography. Ilurae gave a short account of himself, 
which has considerable resemblance in rnanj particu- 
lars to Gibbon’s MQinoirs^ Clarendon’s Life may also 
bo fairly compared to them ; but Hume’s autobio- 
graphy is much shorter than Gibbon’s, and Claren- 
don’s Life is rather a history of his own times than 
an account of himself and his pursuits. On the 


^ Memoirs of My Life aiid Writbigs. By Edward Gibbon. 
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whole, it would certainly be difficult to find an exact, 
or nearly exact, counterpart in English to Gibbon’s 
Memoirs. 

The book is exquisitely charactmstic. The opening 
sentences are in themselves a miniature of all that 
follows : ‘ In the fifty-second year of my age, after the 
completion of an arduous and successful work, I now 
propose to employ some moments of my leisure in 
reviewing the simple transactions of a private and^ 
solitary life. Truth, naked, unblushing truth, the 
first virtue of more serious history, must be the sole 
recommendation of this personal narrative. The style 
shall be simple and familiar ; but style is the image 
of character, and the habits of correct writing may 
produce without labour or design the appearance of 
art and study. My own amusement is my motive, 
and will be my reward ; and if^these sheets are com- 
municated to some discreet and indulgent friends, 
they will be secreted from the public eye till the 
author shall bo removed beyond the reach of criticism 
or ridicule.’ 

The man who could solemnly sit down to amuse 
himself after this fashion must have been no common 
person.# Something more than the ‘habit of correct 
writing’ was necessary to thi production of this 
strange seesaw. ‘Truth, naked, unblushing truth’ 
is introduced with a cross between irony ^and pomp- 
osity which is admirably characteristic of the h^ilf- 
conscious grimace which Gibbon nevg* laid aside. 
There is prefixed to the quarto edition (1866) of his 
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Miscellaneous Works a portrait taken from a figure 
of him cut out from black paper, with a pair of 
scissors, in his absence, by a Mrs. Brown, which looks 
as if it was in thb very act of uttering some such 
sentiment. It is the figure of a very short, fat man, 
as upright as if he had swallowed a poker, and sur> 
mounted by a face a little like the late Mr. Buckle’s. 
He wears a pigtail, and holds a snufi*-box, which 
balance each other in such a manner as to give the 
squat figure with its big head and its little bits of 
legs, a strange look of formality, struggling with a 
desire to shine. 

Gibbon was born at Putney on the 27th of April 
(O.S.) 1737. As he justly observes, ‘My lot might 
have been that of a slave, a savage, or a peasant ’ ; 
but, in fact, his father was a man of old family and 
some property. His grandfather, Edward Gibbon, 
was one of the directors of the South Sea Company, 
and was punished, by Act of Parliament, for the part 
which he had taken in that scheme, by a fine of nearly 
.£100^000, which absorbed more than nine-tenths of 
his whole property. Such, however, was his industry 
and good luck that between the ages of fifty^six, 
Avhen he was fined, and of seventy, when hcrdied, he 
made a second fortuiVe neaily as large as the first. 

After being sent to various schools, Westminster 
amongst the rest, for nearly two years, Gibbon was 
sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1752, in his 
fifteenth yea^. It was whilst there that he became a 
Eoman Catholic (8th June 1753), and in consequence 
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of this change of religion he was removed from the 
University by his father, and settled,, by the 30th of 
June, at Lausanne, under the care of a Pretestknt 
clergyman, M. Pavillard. M. Pavillard and his own 
reflections combined re-converted him by the end of 
1754. There he remained, studying in real earnest, 
till April 1758. 

He made one tour during this period, to which our 
modern habits give a certain interest. More than 
thirty years afterwards he carefully recorded a route 
which a tourist of our days would no more think of 
recollecting than of commemorating all his morning 
walks. It lasted a month, and led him from Lausanne 
to Iverdun, Neufchatcl, Bienne, Soleure, Basle, Baden, 
Zurich, Lucerni, Berne, and so back to Lausanne. 
It is odd to find him remarking, in 1789, ‘The 
■fashion of climbing the mount^ns and reviewing the 
glaciers had not yet been introduced by foreign 
travellers.’ 

In April 1758 he returned to London ; and in May 
1760 he went into the Hampshire Militia, yriting 
his first performance, an Esmy on the Study of Litera- 
ture^ in 1759. It was published in 1761. From 
May l<r60 to December 1762 the Hampshire Militia 
were embodied, and Gibbon led the life of an officer 
in a marching regiment. He was captain of the 
grenadier company, and of all grenadiers past or pre- 
sent he must surely have been one of the strangest. • 

After the militia were disbanded, Ijp travelled to 
Paris (January — May 1763), and after passing nearly 
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a year (May 1763 — ^April 1764) at Lausanne, he went 
on to Florence, Rome, and Naples. It is in his 
notice of this visit that the well-known passage 
occurs about the first conception of the Decline and 
Fall^ and for once the language suits very well with 
the thought. ‘ It was at Rome, on the 15th of October 
1764, as I sat musing among the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the barefooted friars were singing vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started to my mind.’ 

He returned to his father’^ house on the 25th of 
June 1765, and passed the next five years in forming 
various literary plans, which came to little. He pro- 
posed, for one thing, to write a history of the found- 
ation of the Swiss Republic, and 't is a singular 
illustration of the change which has taken place in 
European literature, that he not only knew no German 
at all, but did not think it worth learning, and trusted 
to getting translations of his materials made for him 
by a Swiss friend. 

He made an attack upon Warburton’s famous 
paradox as to the nature of the Sixth Book of the 
^midf and he also set up, in association wit^ a 
M. Dey verdun, a literary review, published in French. 
In November 1770 his father died ; and in December 
1772 Gibbon had settled his affairs and established 
himself in comfortable independence in London, at 
the age of thirty-five. 

As soon as he was well established he set to work 
to write the Decline and Fall, and published the first 
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volume, which included the famous chapters on 
Christianity, in 1776. During this time hS was a 
silent member for Liskeard, by the favour of Lord 
Eliot. He was no speaker, and jvas besides afraid 
of his own reputation, or, to use his own singular 
dialect, ‘Timidity was fortified by pride, and even 
the success of my pen discouraged the trial of my 
voice.’ The publication of the first instalment of the 
History was followed by a hot controversy, in which 
Gibbon was moved to rejdy for once, but only for' 
once, to his antagonists. ^It was at this time, too, that 
ho published his famous ‘ Memoir justificatif ’ against 
the i)roceedings of the French Government in the 
matter of the American war. After holding office 
for a short time^as a member of the Board of Trade, 
he ceased to sit in Parliament, and removed to 
Lausanne in 1783, to finish his^History at his leisure. 
Ho finished it on the 27th of June 1787. 

Perhaps the best passage in his Memoirs is tTie 
well-known one in which this is described : ‘ It was 
on the day or rather night of the^7th of June 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I v 5 rote the last line of the last page, in a summer- 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen 
1 tooE; several turns in a J)ercewu, or covered walk, of 
acacias which commands a prospect of the country, 
the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the watersf and all nature was 
silent. T will not describe the first emotions of 
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joy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the 
establishment, of my fame ; but my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy ' was spread over 
my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that, 
whatsoever might be the future date of my History, 
the life of the historian must be short and precarious.’ 

Gibbon returned to England in the spring of 1 793, 
and died in London on the 16th of January 1794, at 
the age of fifty-seven. 

Such is the outline of hif life. Quiet as it was, it 
contains incidents which have some general interest, 
and which throw a light on several of the great 
topics of the time in which he lived. The first ques- 
tion which the life suggests is, Wha;^ manner of man 
was Gibbon himself ? for there can be no doubt that, 
whatever else he may have been, he was the author 
of one of the very greatest books in the English 
language. 

He does not appear to have impressed his con- 
tempomries by mother wit and general force of 
character. One of them said of him, that he might 
have been cut out of an odd corner of Burke’s nind 
without being missed, yet nothing can be more 
certain than that his Tlistcry is a work of infinitely 
greater and more lasting importance than all that 
Burke ever wrote. It is easy to understand this 
estimate as we read his Memoirs. They convey 
almost any impression rather than that their author 
was a great man as well as a great writer, and indeed 
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they supply clear evidence that the two characters 
may be entirely distinct. 

Probably no one ever enjoyed his life more 
thoroughly than Gibbon. It is* hardly possible tot 
imagine any existence more exquisitely pleasant in 
every particular. He had ease, good health till the 
latter part of his life, whatever he chose to take in 
the way of society, and that blessing of all blessings 
— a strong taste for a noble art, with the means ani^ 
opportunity of systematically gratifying it. 

He was a born student, and from the time when 
he first went to Lausanne, to the day of his death, he 
studied uninterruptedly and insatiably, yet he never 
appears to have thrown away his labour. He always 
read for a pu»posc, and seems on all occasions to 
have taken the direct road to the object of his study, 
whatever that might be. No*hian made greater use 
of the labours of others, or was less disposed •to 
neglect any short cut to knowledge, in the shape of 
abridgments, reviews, or translations, which came in 
his way. 

Still, however enviable and luxurious his life may 
ha^a^ been, and however great were the results 
which • he produced, his Memoirs give the im- 
pression that after all h^was flot a great man. His 
book was greater than the mind which produced it. 
One of his favourite remarks is that the^style ought 
to be the image of the mind ; ai^d if, as was no donb't 
the case, this was true of himself, his mind must have 
been, to say the least, not a beautiful one. The 
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passage quoted above, as to the completion of his 
book, shows more human feeling than any other in 
his"* Memoirs. 

^ Here and there* where he thinks he ought to be 
affected, his pathos comes in with a stiffness which has 
a singularly grotesque effect. Take, for instance, his 
account of the death of his father. After describing 
his various foibles in a manner which shows that he 
must have been a light, weak, foolish man. Gibbon feels 
that he has been a little hard, and tries to make 
amends : ‘ His graceful person, polite address, gentle 
manners, and unaffected cheerfulness i^ecommended 
him to the favour of every company; and in the change 
of times and opinions his liberal spirit had long since 
delivered him from the zeal and preyidices of a Tory 
education. I submitted to the order of nature ; and 
my grief was soothed by the conscious satisfaction that 
I ,had discharged all the duties of filial piety.’ 

Gibbon submitting to the order of nature must 
have been a touching spectacle. His account of his 
first and lasst love is equally characteristic : ‘ 1 
hesitate from the apprehension of ridicule when I 
approach-the delicate subject of my early love, a . . 
I understand by this passion the union ot desire, 
friendship, and tenderiiesiS which is inspired by ‘a 
single female, which prefers her to the rest of her 
sex, and which seeks her possession as the supremo 
or ,the sole happiness of our being. I need not blush 
at recollecting the object of my choice ; and though 
my love was disappointed of success, I am rather 
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proud that I was once capable of feeling such a pure 
and exalted sentiment.’ 

The lady was afterwards Madame Necker, and 
though Gibbon ‘ might presume to hope that ’ he ‘ had 
made some impression on a virtuous heart/ his father 
would not hear of it. ‘After a painful struggle, 
I yielded to my fate. I sighed as a lover ; I obeyed 
as a son.’ ^ The application of such a style to such 
a subject paints the man almost as well as the black 
paper figure snipped out by Mrs. Brown’s scissors, 
and exactly corresponds with the notion of him which 
his History suggests. It contains any quantity of 
information, it shows a marvellous power of arrange- 
ment, it abounds in successful turns of speech; but 
after reading it several times, and with a constantly 
increasing appreciation of the extraordinaiy merits 
of the performance, it is impossible not to feel that 
we have been reading an excellent account of some 
of the greatest events in human history, by a man 
whose whole conception of history was commonplace 
and second-rate. 

There are several incidental events in Gibbon’s 
life which have a good deal of general intef^st. His 
account«of the utterly contemptible state of education 
— if indeed it could be saM, by*the widest stretch of 
courtesy, to deserve any such name — which prevailed 
in his time at Oxford, is too well known^ to justify 

^ It now ai)pears in tlie excellent Memoirs of Madams de 
Stael, published in 1888, by Lady Blennerh^sset, that the 
impression he made was deeper than he supposed. Vol. i. pp, 
28, 29. 
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more than a passing allusion ; but the glimpse which 
he gives of Protestant Switzerland forms an interest- 
ing contrast to his descrijjtion of Oxford. 

The literary activity of the French and Swiss 
Protestants all through the early part, and up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, is a chapter in 
A'iblcb aj^eat deal out 

of date, but which has much interest. It is obvious, 
from Gibbon’s account of his own studies, that he 
was trained to think and read according to the 
methods then in use in Switzerland, and they certainly 
show a comprehensiveness, and solidity of design, very 
unlike anything which was at that day, or indeed is 
in these days, to be had in England. 

Apart from this, his Memoirs drarv clearly enough, 
though without any premeditated design of doing so, 
a picture of the progress of his own mind which is o£ 
the highest interest. It is as well worth attention in 
its way as any of the accounts of their religious 
opinions, which are so freely given to us in the present 
day, rhy alnfost every . person who rises to much 
eminence in controversial literature. 

Gibb.!;ii was the least sentimental of human beings, 
yet his mental history is as distinctly the history of 
his religious opinions as Dr. Newman’s Apologia is of 
his. The Decline and Fall is throughout an oblique 
attack on theology in general, and the Memoirs 
su^ciently show that this was the subject which 
from the very first had most deeply engaged Gibbon’s 
attention. ‘From my childhood,’ he says, ‘I had 
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been fond of religious disputation; my poor aunt 
(Miss Porter, 'who brought him up) has been often 
puzzled by the n^steries which she strove to bfelievS.’ 
Another aunt (his father’s sister) had been under the 
spiritual direction of Law the mystic, and Gibbon 
was thus born to controversy. 

At Oxford ‘ the blind activity of idleness ’ impelled 
him to read Middleton’s Free Imiuiry. Yet he could 
not ])ring himself to follow Middleton in his attack on 
the early Fathers, or to give up the notion that miracles 
were worked in the earl}^ Church for at least four or 
five centuries. ‘ But I was unable to resist the weight 
of historical evidence that within the same period most 
of the leading doctrines of Popery were already intro- 
duced in theory ^nd practice; nor was the conclusion 
absurd that miracles are the test of truth, and that the 
Church must be orthodox and pifre which was so often 
approved by the Ausible interposition of the Deity.’ ^ 

From the miracles affirmed by Basil, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and Jerome, he inferred that celibacy was 
superior to marriage, that saints were to be invoked, 
prayers- for the dead said, and the real presence 
believed in ; and whilst in this frame o^jpind ho 
fell in \8ith Bossuet’s Exposition and his History of the 
l^anatwris, ‘I read,’ he •says •in his affected way, 
‘ I applauded, I believed ; ’ and he adds with truth, 
in reference to Bossuet, ‘I surely fell by a noble 
hand.’ ‘ In my present feelings it seems* incredible 
that I should ever have believed iif transubstantiation ; 
but my conqueror oi)pressed me with the sacramental 
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words, and dash()d against each other the figurative 
half-meanings,.of the Protestant sects.’ 

Nothing can be loss like the process by which the 
conversions to Popery of our own day have been 
obtained. In almost every instance in which the 
journey from Oxford to Rome has been made, the 
moving power has been moral sympathy, far more 
than any intellectual process; and in almost every 
case this has been accompanied by a dread, more or 
less consciously entertained and explicitly avowed, of 
the possible results of Protq^stantism. 

No one, we will venture to say, has been converted 
in the nineteenth century by a belief that, as a fact, 
miracles were worked in the early Church, and that, as 
a consequence, the doctrines profe^ed at the same 
time must have been true. As a rule, the doctrines 
have carried the miracles. I’eople have longed for the 
rgst, the guidance, and the supposed guarantee for 
a supernatural order of things to be had from the 
Roman Catholic system, and have believed the /specific 
Rom^ doctF*nes in order to get these advantages. 
The fact that the process began at the other end with 
Gibbon i«, characteristic both of the man and of, the 
age; but it is put in a still stronger lights by the 
account which he gives of the process of his re-conv(jr- 
sion. ‘M. Pavillard,’ says Lord Sheffield, Gibbon’s 
editor, ‘has described to me the astonishment with 
which he gazed on Mr. Gibbon standing before him, 
a thin little ^figure Vith a large head, disputing and 
urging with the greatest ability all the best argu- 
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ments that had ever been used in favour of Popery.' 
The process from first to last .was emphatically an 
intellectual on^. 

A curious letter from Pavillawi to Gibbon's father 
gives a singular account of it : ‘ Je me persuadois ' (he 
sfiys) ‘que quand j'aurois d^truit les principales 
erreurs de I’Eglise Romaine je n’aurois qu’a faire voir 
quo les autres sont des consequences des premieres, 
et qu'elles ne peuvent subsister quand les fonda- 
mentalos sont renversoes ; mais je me suis trompe, li 
a fallu traiter chaque agbicle dans son entier.’ 

lie afterwards says, ‘J'ai renverse I'infaillibilite 
de ri^glise,' etc. etc., counting up all the powerful 
Roman Catholic doctrines ; and then he adds, ‘ J e 
me flatte qu’a^res avoir obtenu la victoire sur ces 
articles je I’aurai sur le reste avec le secours de Dieu.' 
Gibbon himself observes : ‘ I stift remember my solitary 
transport at the discovery of a philosophical arguiqpnt 
against the doctrine of traiisubstantiation ; that the 
text 4 )f Scripture which seems to inculcate the real 
presence is attested only by^a single se«se — ouj sight ; 
while 4he real presence itself is disproved by three of 
ouii senses — the sight, the touch, and the ii&te.'^ ^ 
He^ight, by the way, have recollected the famous 
\<atin hymn which puts ihe sfftne thought in another 
form, oddly enough making the hearing the one sense 
which supports the doctrine— 

Visas tactus gustns. ^ 

Gibbon's studies after his rS-conversion all lay in 
the direction which he followed up so effectively in 
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the Decline and Fall He began with Crousaz’ Logic, 
and then went into tiOcke and Bayle, and he specifies 
three bdoks as having had a particular influence over 
.him. (1) From Pascars Promncial Letters, ‘which 
almost every year I have perused with new pleasure, 
I learned to manage the weapon of grave and temper- 
ate irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.’ 

(2) The Abb6 de la Bleterie’s Life of Julian] and 

(3) Giannone’s Civil IHskmj of Naples, in which ‘1 
observed with a critical eye the progress and abuse 
of sacerdotal power.’ 

These books sufficiently indicate the course in 
which his mind must have been running during his 
studies at Lausanne. The general impression which 
his account of his studies there ?uid afterwards 
conveys is, that he formed early in life a set of 
opinions and sympathies which found their com- 
plete and natural expression in the Decline and Fall, 
and which it would have been very difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to have expressed so fully in any 
other sjjape. a 

Several Histories of our own time might be ciamed 
— Mr, Gro+^s’s History of Greece, for instance — which 
express the author’s views upon almost all the great 
topics of moral and pOiiticat ‘interest, in the same sort 
of way in which novels of a certain kind express the 
sentiments of authors of a lighter cast. It would be 
impossible to reduce Gibbon’s History to the form of 
propositions, yet the reader feels, at every page, that 
it is quite as much a vehicle for the author’s senti- 
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ments on every sort of subject, as a narrative^ told for 
the sake of the events which it relate*; and the Memoirs 
enable us to see ‘the process as it actually took* place. 

There are some passages in the Memoirs which 
move the admiration and envy of tliose who arc not 
able to dispose of their time, and to lay out the plan 
of their studies, like Gib})on. These arc the passages 
which describe the way in which he prepared himself 
to get all the instruction that was to be got out of his^ 
journeys. When about to go to Eome, he ‘diligently 
read the elaborate treatises which fill the fourth 
volume of the Eoman Antiquities of Grawius.' Also, 
the Italia Jnthjva of Cluverius, in two volumes ; also 
Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, etc., from which ho 
compiled a tabl# of roads and distances reduced to 
English measure, and filled a folio commonplace-book 
about the geography of Ital}^ and other kindred 
subjects. Lastly, he read Spanheira De PnvstanU/i 
et ifHic Nundsmatutn. All this was before he had any 
notionvf writing the History of the Derlme and Fall, 
and simply by way of a natural prepiRation ^r his 
journey.* JEIow many of us can read this, and not 
blush to think that our most elaborate prt^aiiAns 
for such#a journey have seldom gone beyond buying 
a?Murray’s Plandbook, and* perlmps a book of Italian 
Conversations ? 
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